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Chapter  I:     The  Doomdorf  Mystery 

THE  pionee^-  was  not  the  only  man  in  the 
gjreat  mountains  behind  Virginia.  Strange 
aliens  drifted  in  after  the  Colpnial  wars. 
All  foreign  armies  are  sprinkled  with  a  cockle  of  ad- 
venturers that  take  root  and  remain.  They  were 
with  Braddock  and  La  Salle,  and  they  rode  north  out 
of  Meidco  after  her  many  empires  went  to  pieces. 

I  think  Doomdorf  crossed  the  seas  with  Iturbide 
when  that  ill-starred  adventurer  returned  to  be  shot 
against  a  wall;  but  there  was  no  Southern  blood  in 
him.  He  came  from  some  European  race  remote 
and  barbaric.  The  evidences  were  all  about  him. 
He  was  a  huge  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  blade  spade 
beard,  broad,  thick  hands,  and  square,  flat  fingers. 

He  had  found  a  wedge  of  land  between  the 
Crown*s  grant  to  Daniel  Davisson  and  a  Washington 
survey.  It  was  an  uncovered  triangle  not  worth  the 
running  of  the  lines ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  was  left  out, 
a  sheer  rock  standing  up  out  of  the  river  for  a  base, 
and  a  peak  of  the  mountain  rising  northward  behind 
it  for  an  apex. 

Doomdorf  squatted  on  the  rock.    He  must  have 
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brought  a  belt  of  gold  pieces  when  he  took  to  his 
horse,  for  he  hired  old  Robert  Steuart*s  slaves  and 
built  a  stone  house  on  the  rock,  and  he  brought  the 
furnishings  overland  from  a  frigate  in  the  Chesa- 
peake; and  then  in  the  handfuls  of  earth,  wherever 
a  root  would  hold,  he  planted  the  mountain  behind 
his  house  with  peach  trees.  The  gold  gave  out;  but 
the  devil  is  fertile  in  resources.  Doomdorf  built  a 
log  rtill  and  turned  the  first  fruits  of  the  garden  into 
a  hell-brew.  The  idle  and  the  vicious  came  with 
their  stone  jugs,  and  violence  and  riot  flowed  out. 

The  government  of  Virginia  was  remote  and  its 
arm  short  and  feeble ;  but  the  men  who  held  the  lands 
west  of  the  mountains  against  the  savages  under 
grants  from  George,  and  after  that  leld  them  against 
George  himself,  were  efficient  and  expeditious.  They 
had  long  patience,  but  when  that  failed  they  went  up 
from  their  fields  and  drove  the  thing  before  them 
out  of  the  land,  like  a  scourge  of  God. 

There  came  a  dny,  then,  when  my  Uncle  Abner 
and  Squire  Randolph  rode  through  the  gap  of  the 
moimtains  to  have  the  thing  out  with  Doomdorf. 
The  work  of  this  brew,  which  had  the  odors  of  Eden 
and  the  impulses  of  the  devil  in  it,  could  be  borne  no 
longer.  The  drunken  negroes  had  shot  old  Dun- 
can's cattle  and  burned  his  haystacks,  and  the  land 
was  on  its  feet. 

They  rode  alone,  but  they  were  worth  an  army  of 
little  men.     Randolph  was  vain  and  pompous  and 
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given  over  to  extravagance  of  words,  but  he  was  a 
gentleman  beneath  it,  and  fear  was  an  alien  and  a 
stranger  to  him.  And  Abner  was  the  right  hand  of 
the  land. 

It  was  a  day  in  early  summer  and  the  sun  lay  hot. 
They  crossed  through  the  broken  spine  of  the  moun- 
tains and  trailed  along  the  river  in  the  shade  of  the 
great  chestnut  trees.  The  road  was  only  a  path  and 
the  horses  went  one  before  the  other.  It  left  the 
river  when  the  rock  began  to  rise  and,  making  a  de- 
tour through  the  grove  of  peach  trees,  reached  the 
house  on  the  mountain  side.  Randolph  and  Abner 
got  down,  unsaddled  their  horses  and  turned  them 
out  to  graze,  for  their  business  with  Doomdorf 
would  not  be  over  in  an  hour.  Then  they  took  a 
steep  path  that  brought  them  Ou*  on  the  mountain 
side  of  the  house. 

A  man  sat  on  a  big  red-roan  horse  In  the  paved 
court  before  the  door.  He  was  a  gaunt  old  man. 
He  sat  bare-headed,  the  palms  of  his  hands  resting 
on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  his  chin  sunk  in  his 
black  stock,  his  face  in  retrospection,  the  wind  mov- 
ing gently  his  great  shock  of  voluminous  white  hair. 
Under  him  the  huge  red  horse  stood  with  his  legs 
spread  out  like  a  horse  of  stone. 

There  was  no  sound.  The  door  to  the  house  was 
closed;  insects  moved  in  the  sun;  a  shadow  crept  out 
from  the  motionless  figure,  and  swarms  of  yellow 
butterflies  maneuvered  like  an  army. 

Abner  and  Randolph  stopped.     They  knew  the 
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tragic  figure — a  circuit  rider  of  the  hills  who 
preached  the  invective  of  Isaiah  as  though  he  were 
the  mouthpiece  of  a  militant  and  avenging  overlord ; 
as  though  the  government  of  Virginia  were  the  aw- 
ful theocracy  of  the  Book  of  Kings.  The  horse  was 
dripping  with  sweat  and  the  man  bore  the  dust  and 
the  evidences  of  a  journey  on  him. 

"Bronson,"  said  Abner,  "where  is  Doomdorf?" 

The  old  man  lifted  his  head  and  looked  down  at 
Abner  over  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 

"  'Surely,' "  he  said,  "  'he  covereth  his  feet  in  his 
summer  chamber/  " 

Abner  went  over  and  knocked  on  the  closed  door, 
and  presently  the  i^hite,  f ri^tened  face  of  a  woman 
looked  out  at  him.  She  was  a  little,  faded  woman, 
with  fair  hair,  a  broad  foreign  face,  but  with  the 
delicate  evidences  of  gentle  blood. 

Abner  repeated  his  question. 

"Where  is  Doomdorf  ?" 

"Oh,  sir,"  she  answered  with  a  queer  lisping  ac- 
cent, "he  went  to  lie  down  in  his  south  room  after 
his  midday  meal,  as  his  custom  is;  and  I  went  to  the 
orchard  to  gather  any  fruit  that  might  be  ripened." 
She  hesitated  and  her  voice  lisped  into  a  whisper: 
"He  is  not  come  out  and  I  cannot  wake  him." 

The  two  men  followed  her  through  the  hall  and 
up  the  stairway  to  the  door. 

"It  is  always  bolted,"  she  said,  "when  he  goes  to 
lie  down."  And  she  knocked  feebly  with  the  tips  of 
her  fingers. 
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There  was  no  ans  ^er  and  Randolph  rattled  the 
doorknob. 

"Come  out,  Doomdorf  I"  he  called  in  his  big,  bel 
lowing  voice. 

There  was  only  silence  and  the  echoes  of  the 
words  among  the  rafters.  Then  Randolph  set  his 
shoulder  to  the  door  and  burst  it  open. 

They  went  in.  The  room  was  Hooded  with  sun 
from  the  tall  south  wmdows.  Doomdorf  lay  on  a 
couch  in  a  little  offset  of  the  room,  a  great  scarlet 
patch  on  his  \  Dsom  and  a  pool  of  scarlet  on  the  ffoor. 

The  woman  stood  for  a  moment  staring;  then  she 
cried  out: 

"At  last  I  have  killed  him  I"  And  she  ran  like  a 
frightened  hare. 

The  two  men  closed  the  door  and  went  over  to  the 
couch.  Doomdorf  had  been  shot  to  death.  There 
was  a  great  ragged  hole  in  his  waistcoat.  They  *je- 
gan  to  look  about  for  the  weapon  with  which  the 
deed  had  been  accomplished,  and  in  a  moment  found 
it—a  fowling  piece  lying  in  two  dogwood  forks 
against  the  wall.  The  gun  had  just  been  fired; 
there  was  a  freshly  exploded  paper  cap  under  the 
hammer. 

There  was  little  else  in  the  room — a  loom-woven 
rag  carpet  on  the  floor;  wooden  shutters  flung  back 
from  the  windows;  a  great  oak  table,  and  on  it  a 
big,  round,  glass  water  bottle,  filled  to  its  glass 
stopper  with  raw  liquor  from  the  still.  The  stuff 
was  limpid  and  clear  as  spring  water;  and,  but  for 
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Its  pungent  odor,  one  would  have  taken  it  for  God's 
brew  inttead  of  L  oomdorft.  The  tun  lay  on  it  and 
against  the  waU  where  hung  the  weapon  that  had 
ejected  the  dead  man  out  of  life. 

"Abner,"  said  Randolf,  "this  is  murder  t  The 
woman  took  that  gun  down  from  the  wall  and  shot 
Doomdorf  while  \ic  slept." 

Abner  was  standing  by  the  table,  his  fingers  round 
his  chin. 

"Randolph,"  he  replied,  "what  brought  Bronson 
here?" 

"The  same  outrages  that  brought  us,"  said  Ran- 
dolph. "The  ma4  old  circuit  rider  has  been  preach- 
ing a  crusade  against  Doomdorf  far  and  wide  in  the 
hills." 

Abner  answered,  without  taking  his  fingers  from 
about  his  chin : 

"You  think  this  woman  killed  Doomdorf  ?  Well, 
let  us  go  and  ask  Bronson  who  ailed  hun." 

They  closed  the  door,  leaving  the  dead  man  on  his 
couch,  and  went  down  into  the  court. 

The  old  circuit  rider  had  put  away  his  horse  and 
got  an  ax.  He  had  taken  off  his  coat  and  pushed 
his  shirtsleeves  up  over  his  long  elbows.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  the  still  to  destroy  the  barrels  of  liquor. 
He  stopped  when  tUc  two  men  came  out,  and  Abner 
called  to  him. 

"Bronson,"  he  said,  "who  kiUcd  Doomdorf?" 

"I  killed  him,"  replied  the  old  man,  and  went  on 
toward  the  still. 
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Randolph  iwore  under  his  breath.  "By  the 
Almighty,"  he  laid,  "everybody  couldn't  kill  him  I" 

"Who  can  tell  how  many  had  a  hand  m  it?"  re- 
plied Abner. 

"Two  have  confewedl"  cried  Randolph.  "Wai 
there  perhaps  a  third?  Did  you  kill  him,  Abner? 
And  I  too  ?    Man,  the  thing  is  impossible  I" 

"The  impossible,"  replied  Abner,  "looks  here  like 
the  truth.  Con'e  with  me,  Randolph,  and  I  wiU 
show  you  a  thing  more  impossible  than  this." 

They  returned  through  the  house  and  up  the  stair? 
to  the  room.    Abner  closed  the  d-ior  behind  them. 

"Look  at  this  bolt,"  he  said;  "it  is  on  the  inside 
and  not  connected  with  the  lock.  How  did  the  one 
who  killed  Doomdorf  get  into  this  room,  since  the 
door  was  bolted?" 

"Through  the  windows,"  rqiUed  Randolph. 
There  were  but  two  wmdows,  facing  the  south, 
trough  which  the  sun  entered.    Abner  led  Ran- 
dolph  to  them. 

"Lookl"  he  said.  "The  waU  of  the  house  is 
plumb  With  the  sheer  face  of  the  rock.  It  is  a  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  river  and  the  rock  is  as  smooth  as  a 
sheet  of  glass.  But  that  is  not  aU.  Look  at  these 
wmdow  frames;  they  are  cemented  into  their  case- 
mcnt  with  dust  and  they  are  bound  along  their  edges 
with  cobwebs.  These  windows  have  not  been 
opened.     How  did  the  assassin  enter?" 

"The  answer  u  evident,"  said  Randolph:  "The 
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one  who  killed  Doomdorf  hid  in  the  room  until  he 
wit  aiieep ;  then  he  shot  him  and  went  out.** 

"The  e:q)lanation  it  excellent  but  for  or  thing,** 
replied  Abner:  "How  did  the  aitaisin  bolt  e  door 
behind  him  <m  the  tntide  of  this  room  after  he  had 
gone  out?** 

Randolph  ung  out  his  arms  with  a  hopelew  ges- 
ture. 

"Who  knows  i*  he  cried.  "Maybe  Doomdorf 
kiUed  himself.** 

Abner  laughed. 

"And  «ifter  firing  a  handful  of  shot  into  his  heart 
he  g(^  up  and  put  the  gun  back  carefully  into  the 
forks  against  the  wall  !** 

"Well,"  cried  Randolph,  "there  is  one  open  road 
out  of  this  mystery.  Bronson  and  this  woman  say 
they  killed  Doomdorf,  and  i  they  killed  him  ^aey 
surely  kiOw  how  tliey  did  it.  Let  us  go  down  and 
ask  them.'* 

"In  «iie  law  court/'  replied  Abner,  "that  procedurif 
would  be  consi  !ered  sound  sense;  but  we  are  in  God's 
court  and  things  are  managed  there  in  a  somewhat 
stranger  way.  Before  we  go  let  us  iind  out,  if  we 
can,  at  what  hour  it  was  that  Doomdorf  died." 

He  went  over  and  took  a  big  silver  watch  out  of 
the  dead  man's  pocket.  It  was  broken  by  a  shot 
and  the  hands  lay  at  one  hour  after  noon.  He  stood 
for  a  moment  fingering  his  chin. 

"At  one  o'clock,*'  he  said.     "Bronson,  I  think, 
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WM  on  the  rotd  to  thii  pltce,  and  the  womin  was  on 
the  mountain  among  the  peach  treea.'* 

Randolph  threw  back  hit  thouldera. 

"Why  waste  time  in  a  tpeculation  about  It, 
Abner?"  he  taid.  "We  know  who  did  this  thing. 
Let  us  go  and  get  the  story  of  it  out  of  their  own 
mouths.  Doomdorf  died  by  the  hands  of  either 
Bronson  or  this  woman." 

"I  could  better  believe  it,"  replied  Abner,  "but  for 
the  running  of  a  certain  awful  law." 

"What  law  ?"  said  Randolph.  "Is  it  a  ttitute  of 
Virginia?" 

"It  is  a  statuf  "  replied  Abner,  "of  an  authority 
somewhat  higher.  Mark  the  language  of  it:  *He 
that  killeth  with  the  sword  must  be  killed  with  the 
sword.» " 

He  came  over  and  took  Randolph  by  the  arm. 

"Must  I  Randolph,  did  you  mark  particularly  the 
word  |mu8t'?  It  is  a  mandatory  law.  There  is  no 
room  in  it  for  the  vicissitudes  of  chance  or  fortune. 
There  is  no  way  round  that  word.  Thus,  we  reap 
what  we  sow  and  nothing  else;  thus,  we  receive  what 
we  give  and  nothing  else.  It  is  the  weapon  in  our 
own  hands  that  finally  destroys  us.  You  arc  looking 
at  it  now."  And  he  turned  him  about  so  that  the 
table  and  the  weapon  and  the  dead  man  were  before 
him.  "  'He  that  killeth  with  the  sword  must  be 
killed  with  the  sword.'  And  now,"  he  said,  "let  us 
go  and  try  the  method  of  the  law  courts.  Your  faith 
i»  in  the  wisdom  of  their  ways." 


Uncle  dbner 


They  found  tfce  old  circuit  rider  at  work  in  the 
still,  staving  in  Doomdorf  s  liquor  casks,  splitting  the 
oak  heads  with  his  ax. 

"Bronson,"  said  Randolph,  "how  did  you  kffl 

Doomdorf?" 

The  old  man  stopped  and  stood  leaning  on  his  ax. 

"I  killed  him,"  replied  the  old  man,  "as  Elijah 
killed  the  captains  of  Ahaziah  and  their  fifties.  But 
not  by  the  hand  of  any  man  did  I  pray  the  Lord  God 
to  destroy  Doomdorf,  but  with  fire  from  heaven  to 

destroy  him." 

He  stood  up  and  extended  his  arms. 

"His  hands  were  full  of  blood,"  he  said.  "With 
his  abomination  fron^  these  groves  of  Baal  he  stirred 
up  the  pec^le  to  contention,  to  strife  and  murder. 
The  widow  and  the  orphan  cried  to  heaven  against 
him.  *I  will  surely  hear  their  cry,*  is  the  promise 
written  in  the  Book.  The  land  was  weary  of  him; 
and  I  prayed  the  Lord  God  to  destroy  him  with  fire 
from  heaven,  as  he  iestroyed  the  Princes,  of  Gomor- 
rah m  their  palaces !"  , 

iiandolph  made  a  gesture  as  of  one  who  dinmsses 
the  impossible,  but  Abner*s  face  took  on  a  deep, 

strange  look. 

"With  fire  from  heaven  1"  he  repeated  slowly  to 
himself.  Then  he  asked  a  question.  "A  little 
whUe  ago,"  he  said,  "when  we  came,  I  asked  you 
where  Doomdorf  was,  and  you  answered  me  in  the 
language  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges. 
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Why  did  you  answer  me  like  that,  Branson? — *Surely 
he  covereth  his  feet  m  his  summer  chamber.* " 

"The  woman  told  me  that  he  had  not  come  down 
from  the  room  where  he  had  gone  up  to  sleep,"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  "and  that  the  door  was  locked. 
And  then  I  knew  that  he  was  dead  m  his  summer 
chamber  like  Eglon,  King  of  Moab." 

He  extended  his  arm  toward  the  south. 

"I  came  here  from  the  Great  Valley,"  he  said,  "to 
cut  down  these  groves  of  Baal  and  to  empty  out  this 
abomination;  but  I  did  not  know  that  the  Lprd  had 
heard  my  prayer  and  visited  His  wrath  on  Doom- 
dorf until  I  was  come  up  into  these  mountains  to  his 
door.  When  the  woman  spoke  I  knew  it."  And 
he  went  away  to  his  horse,  leavmg  the  ax  among  the 
ruined  barrels. 

Randdph  interrupted. 

"Come,  Abner,"  he  said;  "this  is  wasted  time. 
Bronson  did  not  kill  Doomdorf." 

Abner  answered  slowly  in  his  deep,  level  voice : 

"Do  you  realize,  Randolph,  how  Doomdorf 
died?" 

"Not  by  fire  from  heaven,  at  any  rate,"  said  Ran- 
dolph. 

"Randolph,"  replied  Abner,  "are  you  sure?" 

"Abner,"  cried  Randolph,  "you  are  pleased  to 
jest,  but  I  am  in  deadly  earnest.  A  crime  has  been 
done  here  against  the  state.  I  am  an  officer  of  jus- 
tice and  I  propose  to  discover  the  assassin  if  I  can." 

He  walked  away  toward  the  house  and  Abner 
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followed,  his  hands  behind  him  and  his  great  Moul- 
ders thrown  loosely  forward,  with  a  grim  smile 
about  his  mouth.    , 

"It  is  no  use  to  talk  with  the  mad  old  preacher,** 
Randolph  went  on.  "Let  him  empty  out  the  liquor 
and  ride  away.  I  won't  issue  a  warrant  against  him. 
Prayer  may  be  a  handy  implement  to  do  a  murder 
with,  Abner,  but  it  is  not  a  deadly  weapon  under  the 
statutes  of  Virginia.  Doomdorf  was  dead  when  old 
Bronson  got  here  with  his  Scriptural  jargon.  This 
woman  killed  Doomdorf.  I  shall  put  her  to  an 
inquisition." 

"As  you  like,"  replied  Abner.  "Your  faith  re- 
mains in  the  methods  of  the  law  courts." 

"Do  you  know  of  any  better  methods?"  said  Ran- 
dolph. 

"Perhaps,"  replied  Abner,  "when  you  have  fin- 
ished." 

Nig^t  had  entered  the  valley.  The  two  men  went 
mto  tiie  house  and  set  about  preparing  the  corpse  for 
burial.  They  got  candles,  and  made  a  coffin,  and 
put  Doomdorf  in  it,  and  straightened  out  his  limbs, 
and  folded  his  arms  across  his  shot-out  heart.  Then 
they  set  the  coffin  on  benches  in  the  hall. 

They  kindled  a  fire  in  the  dining  room  and  sat 
down  before  it,  with  the  door  open  and  the  red  fire- 
light shining  through  on  the  dead  man's  narrow, 
everlasting  house.  The  woman  had  put  some  cold 
meat,  a  golden  cheese  and  a  loaf  on  the  table.  They 
did  not  see  her,  but  they  heard  her  moving  about  the 
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house;  and  finally,  on  the  gravel  court  outside,  her 
step  and  the  whinny  of  a  horse.  Then  she  came  in, 
dressed  as  for  a  journey.     Randolph  sprang  up. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  said. 

"To  the  sea  and  a  ship,"  replied  the  woman. 
Then  she  indicated  the  hall  with  a  gesture.  "He  is 
dead  and  I  am  free." 

There  was  a  sudden  illumination  in  her  face. 
Randolph  took  a  step  toward  her.  His  voice  was 
big  and  harsh. 

"Who  killed  Doomdorf?"  *  e  cried. 

"I  killed  him,"  replied  the  woman.  "It  was 
fair  I" 

"Fair!"  echoed  .c  justice.  "What  do  you  mean 
by  that?" 

The  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  put  out 
her  hands  with  a  foreign  gesture. 

*  I  remember  an  old,  old  man  sitting  against  a 
sunny  wall,  and  a  little  girl,  and  one  who  came  and 
talked  a  long  time  with  the  old  man,  while  the  little 
girl  plucked  yellow  flowers  out  of  the  grass  and  put 
them  into  her  hair.  Then  finally  the  stranger  gave 
the  old  man  a  gold  chain  and  took  the  little  girl 
away."  She  flung  out  her  hands.  "Oh,  it  was  fair 
to  IciU  himl"  She  looked  up  with  a  queer,  pathetic 
smile. 

"The  old  man  wiV  be  gone  by  now,"  she  said;  "but 
I  shall  perhaps  find  the  wall  there,  with  the  sun  on  it, 
and  the  yellow  flowers  in  the  grass.  And  now,  mav 
I  go?" 
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It  is  a  law  of  the  story-teller's  art  that  he  does  not 
tell  a  story.  It  l-i  the  listener  who  tells  it.  The 
story-teller  does  but  provide  him  with  the  stimuli. 

Randolph  got  up  and  walked  about  the  floor.  He 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  a  day  when  that  office' 
was  filled  only  by  the  landed  gentry,  after  the  Eng- 
lish fashion;  and  the  obligations  of  the  law  were 
strong  on  him.  If  he  should  take  liberties  with  the 
letter  of  it,  how  could  the  weak  and  the  tv\\  be  made 
to  hold  it  in  respect?  Here  was  this  woman  before 
him  a  confessed  assassin.     Could  he  let  her  go? 

Abner  sat  unmoi^ing  by  the  hearth,  his  elbow  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair,  his  palm  propping  up  his  jaw, 
his  face  clouded  in  deep  lines.  Randolph  was  c(»i- 
sumed  with  vanity  and  the  weakness  of  ostentati(Mi, 
but  he  shouldered  his  duties  for  himself.  Presently 
he  stopped  and  looked  at  the  woman,  wan,  faded  like 
some  prisoner  of  legend  escaped  out  of  fabled  dun- 
geons into  the  sun. 

The  firelight  flickered  past  her  to  the  box  on  the 
benches  in  the  hall,  and  the  vast,  inscrutable  justice 
of  heaven  entered  and  overcame  him. 

"Yes,''  he  said.  "Go  I  There  is  no  jury  in  Vir- 
S^nia  that  would  hold  a  woman  for  shooting  a  beast 
like  that."  And  he  thrust  out  his  arm,  with  the 
fingers  extended  toward  the  dead  man. 

The  woman  made  a  little  awkward  curtsy. 

"I  thank  you,  sir."  Then  she  hesitated  and 
lisped,  "But  I  have  not  shoot  him." 
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"Not  shoot  him  I"  cried  Randolph.  "Whv  the 
man's  heart  is  riddled!"  ^' 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  said  simply,  like  a  child.  "I  kill 
Jiim,  but  have  not  shoot  him." 

Randolph  took  two  long  stride,  toward  the 
woman. 

"Not  shoot  him  I"  he  repeated.  "How  then,  in 
the  name  of  heaven,  did  you  kiU  Doomdorf  ?"  And 
h,s  b,g  voice  fiUed  the  empty  places  of  the^bom. 
1  wiU  show  you,  sir,"  she  said. 
She  turned  ai..  went  away  into  the  house.  Pre*, 
ently  she  rctumsd  with  something  folded  up  in  a 
linen  towel.  She  put  it  on  the  table  between  the  loaf 
of  bread  and  the  yellow  cheese. 

Randolph  stood  over  the  table,  and  the  woman'. 

deft  finger,  undid  the  towel  from  round  it.  deadly 

contents;  and  presently  the  thing  lay  there  uncovered. 

It  was  a  little  crude  model  of  a  human  figure  done 

m  wax  with  a  needle  thrust  through  the  bosom. 

Randolph  stood  up  with  a  great  intake  of  the 
oreatn. 

"Magic  I     Bytheetemall" 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  woman  explained,  in  her  voice  and 
mamier  of  a  child.  "I  have  try  to  kill  him  many 
times^h  very  many  times  I-with  witch  word, 
which  I  have  remember;  but  always  they  fail. 
Then,  at  last,  I  make  him  in  wax,  and  I  put  a  needle 
through  his  heart;  and  I  kill  him  very  quickly  " 

It  was  as  clear  as  daylight,  even  to  Randolph,  that 
the  woman  was  innocent.     Her  little  harmless  magic 
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was  the  pathetic  effort  of  a  child  to  kill  a  dragon. 
He  hesitated  a  moment  before  he  spoke,  and  then  he 
decided  like  the  gentleman  he  was.  If  it  helped  the 
child  to  believe  that  her  enchanted  straw  had  slain 
the  monster — well,  he  would  let  her  believe  it. 

"And  now,  sir,  may  I  go?" 

Randolph  looked  at  the  woman  in  a  sort  of  won- 
der. 

"Are  you  not  afraid,"  he  said,  "of  the  nig^t  and 
the  mountains,  and  the  long  road?" 

"Oh  no,  sir,"  she  replied  simply.  "The  good 
God  will  be  everywhere  now." 

It  was  an  awful  conmientary  on  the  dead  man — 
that  this  strange  half-child  believed  that  all  the  evil 
in  the  world  had  gone  out  with  hi  n;  that  now  that 
he  was  dead,  the  sunlight  of  heaven  would  fill  every 
nook  and  comer. 

It  was  not  a  faith  that  either  of  the  two  men 
wished  to  shatter,  and  they  let  her  go.  It  would  be 
dayli^t  presently  and  the  road  through  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Chesapeake  was  open. 

Randolph  came  back  to  the  fireside  after  he  had 
helped  her  into  the  saddle,  and  sat  down.  He 
tapped  on  the  hearth  for  some  time  idly  with  the 
iron  poker;  and  then  finally  he  spoke. 

"This  is  the  strangest  thing  that  ever  happened," 
he  said.  "Here's  a  mad  old  preacher  who  thinks 
that  he  killed  Doomdorf  with  fire  from  Heaven, 
like  Elijah  the  Tishbite;  and  here  is  a  simple  child 
of  a  woman  who  thinks  she  killed  him  with  a  piece  of 
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magic  of  the  Middle  Ages— each  as  innocent  of  his 
death  as  I  am.  And  yet,  by  the  eternal,  the  beast  is 
dead  I" 

He  drummed  on  the  hearth  with  the  poker,  lifting 
it  up  and  letting  it  drop  through  the  hollow  of  his 
fingers. 

"Somebody  shot  Doomdorf.     But  who?    And 
how  did  he  get  into  and  out  of  that  shutj-up  room? 
The  assassin  that  killed  Doomdorf  must  have  gotten 
into  the  room  to  kill  him.     Now,  how  did  he  get 
in?"     He  spoke  as  to  himself;  but  my  uncle  sitting 
across  the  hearth  replied: 
"Through  the  window." 
^^  "Through    the    window  1"    echoed    Randolph*. 
"Why,  man,  you  yourself  showed  me  that  the  wm- 
dow  had  not  been  opened,  and  the  precipice  below  it 
a  fly  could  hardly  climb.     Do  you  tell  me  now  that 
the  wmdow  was  opened?" 
"No,"  said  Abner,  "it  was  never  opened." 
Randolph  got  on  his  feet. 
"Abner,"  he  cried,  "are  you  saying  that  the  one 
who  killed  Doomdorf  climbed  the  sheer  wall  and  got 
in  through  a  closed  window,  without  disturbing  the 
dust  or  the  cobwebs  on  the  window  frame?" 
My  uncle  looked  Randolph  in  the  face. 
"The  murderer  of  Doomdorf  did  even  more," 
he  said.     "That  assassin  not  only  climbed  the  face 
of  that  precipice  and  got  in  through  the  closed  win- 
dow, but  he  shot  Doomdorf  to  death  and  got  out 
again  through  the  dosed  window  without  leaving  a 
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•iiifl^e  tndc  or  trace  behind,  and  without  ditturbing 
ft  grain  of  dutC  or  a  thread  of  a  cobweb." 

Randolph  iwore  a  great  oath. 

"The  thing  it  impotaible  t"  he  cried.  "Men  are 
noi  killed  today  in  Virpnia  by  black  art  or  a  cune 
of  God." 

"By  black  art,  no,"  replied  Abner;  "but  by  the 
cnrte  of  God,  yes.    I  think  they  are." 

Randolph  drove  hit  clenched  right  hand  into  the 
palm  of  hit  left. 

"By  the  eternal  I"  he  cried.  "I  would  like  to  tee 
tibe  attattin  who  could  do  a  murder  like  this,  whether 
he  be  an  imp  from  the  pit  or  an  angel  out  of 
Heaven." 

"Very  weU,"  repUed  Abner,  unditturbed.  "When 
he  comet  back  tomorrow  I  will  thow  you  the  attat- 
un  who  killed  Doomdorf." 

When  day  broke  they  dug  a  grave  and  buried  the 
dead  man  against  the  mountain  among  hit  peach 
treet.  It  wat  noon  when  that  work  was  ended. 
Abner  threw  down  hit  spade  and  looked  up  at  the 
sun. 

"Randolph,"  he  said,  "let  us  go  and  lay  an  ambush 
for  this  assassin.     He  is  on  the  way  here." 

And  it  was  a  strange  ambush  that  he  laid.  When 
they  were  come  again  into  the  chamber  where  Doom- 
dorf  died  he  bolted  the. door;  then  he  loaded  the 
foxing  piece  and  put  it  carefully  back  on  its  rack 
against  ^e  wall.  After  that  he  did  another  curious 
thing:  He  took  the  blood-stained  coat,  which  they 
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had  stripped  off  the  dead  man  when  they  had  pre- 
pared  his  body  for  the  earth,  put  a  pillow  in  it  and 
laid  it  on  the  couch  precisely  whers  Doomdorf  had 
slept.  And  while  he  did  these  things  Randolph 
stood  in  wonder  and  Abner  talked: 

"Look  you,  Randolph.  ...  We  wiL  trick 
tfce  murderer.  ...  We  will  catch  hun  in  the 
act." 

Then  he  went  over  and  took  the  puzzled  justice  by 
the  ann. 

"Watch!"  he  said.  "The  assassm  is  coming 
along  the  wall  I" 

But  Randolph  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing.  Only 
the  sun  entered.  Abner's  hand  tightened  on  his 
arm. 

"It  is  here!  Lookl"  And  he  pointed  to  the 
wall. 

Randolph,  following  the  extended  finger,  saw  a 
tiny  brilliant  disk  of  light  moving  slowly  up  the  wall 
toward  the  lock  of  the  fowling  piece.  Abner's  hand 
became  a  vise  and  his  voice  rang  as  over  metal. 

"  *He  that  killcth  with  the  sword  must  be  killed 
with  the  sword.'  It  is  the  water  bottle,  full  of 
Doomdorf 's  liquor,  focusing  the  sun.  .  .  .  And 
look,  Randolph,  how  Bronson's  prayer  was  an- 
swered I" 

The  tiny  disk  of  light  traveled  on  the  plate  of  the 
lo<*k. 

'  is  fire  from  heaven  1" 
The  words  rang  above  the  roar  of  the  fowling 
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piece,  and  Randolph  taw  the  dead  man*t  coat  leap  vS^ 
on  the  couch,  riddled  by  the  ihot  The  gun,  in  its 
natural  position  on  the  rack,  pointed  to  the  couch 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  chamber,  beyond  the  offset 
of  the  wall,  and  the  focused  sun  had  exploded  the' 
percussion  cap. 

Randolph  made  a  great  gesture,  with  his  arm  ex- 
tended. 

*'It  is  a  world,"  he  said,  "filled  with  the  mysterious 
jomder  of  accident  r 

"It  is  a  world,"  replied  Abner,  "filled  with  the 
mysterious  justice  of  God  I" 
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Chapter  II:    The  Wrong  Hand 

ABNER  never  would  have  taken  me  into  that 
houie  if  he  could  hive  helped  it.  He  was 
on  a  de.«perate  minion  and  a  chfld  was  the 
Itat  company  he  n-^ihed;  but  he  had  to  do  it  It 
wai  an  evening  of  ea/ly  winter— raw  and  cold.  A 
chilhng  ram  was  beginning  to  faU;  night  wat  de- 
•cendmg  and  I  could  not  go  on.  I  had  been  into  the 
npcountry  and  had  taken  this  abort  cut  through  the 
Mil  that  lay  here  against  the  mountain*.  I  would 
liave  been  home  by  now,  but  a  broken  shoe  had  de- 
layed me. 

I  did  not  see  Abncr't  horse  untU  I  approached  the 
crossroads,  but  I  think  he  had  seen  me  from  a  dis- 
tonce.  His  great  chestnut  stood  in  the  grassplot 
between  the  roads,  and  Abncr  sat  upon  him  like  a 
man  of  stone.  He  had  made  his  decision  when  I 
V^  to  him. 

The  very  aspect  of  the  land  was  sinister.  The 
house  stood  on  a  hiU;  round  its  base,  through  the 
•odded  meadows,  the  river  ran-dark,  swift  and 
•aent;  strctchmg  westward  was  a  forest  and  for  back- 
ground the  great  mountains  stood  into  the  sky  The 
house  was  very  old.  The  high  windows  were  of  lit- 
tle panes  of  glass  and  on  the  ancient  white  door  the 
pamt  was  seamed  and  cracked  witli   .ge. 
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The  name  of  the  mtn  who  lived  here  wtt  »  hf- 
word  in  the  hilli.  He  was  a  hunchback,  who  tat  hit 
great  roan  as  though  he  were  a  tpider  in  the  saddle. 
He  had  been  married  more  than  once;  but  one  wife 
had  gone  mad,  and  my  Uncle  Abner's  drovers  had 
found  the  other  on  a  sunsmer  morning  swinging  to 
the  limb  of  a  great  elm  that  stood  before  the  door, 
a  bridle-rein  knotted  around  her  throat  and  her  bare 
feet  scattering  the  yellow  pollen  of  the  ragweed. 
That  elm  was  to  us  a  duletree.  One  could  not  ride 
beneath  it  for  the  swinpng  of  this  gho^ 

The  estate,  undivided,  belonged  to  Gaul  and  hie 
brother.  This  brother  lived  beyond  the  moutaina. 
He  never  came  until  he  came  tuat  last  time.  Gaul 
roidered  some  accounting  and  they  managed  in  that 
way.  It  was  said  the  brother  believed  himself  de> 
f  rauded  and  had  come  finally  to  divide  the  lands ;  but 
this  was  gossip.  Gaul  said  his  brother  came  upon  a 
visit  and  out  of  love  for  him. 

One  did  not  know  where  the  truth  lay  between 
these  stories.  Why  he  came  we  could  not  be  cer- 
tain ;  but  why  he  remained  was  beyond  a  doubt. 

One  morning  Gaul  came  to  my  Uncle  Abner,  cling- 
ing to  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  while  his  great  horse 
galloped,  to  say  that  he  had  found  his  brother  dead, 
and  asking  Abner  to  go  with  some  others  and  look 
upon  the  man  before  one  touched  his  body — and 
tb^'o  to  get  him  buried. 

The  hunchback  sniveled  and  cried  out  that  his 
nerves  were  gone  with  grief  and  the  terror  of  find- 
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uig  hit  brother't  thrott  cut  open  tnd  the  blood  upon 
him  tt  he  Uy  i^titly  in  hit  bed.    He  did  not  know 

Hi.  br^er  h.d  not  got  up  »nd  he  h.d  gone  to  odl 
him.  Why  his  brother  had  done  this  thing  he  could 
not  mitgine— he  wai  in  perfect  health  and  he  tlept 

h^.!?h-  \^L  L"  '*^'-  ^'  ^^^^^^  i«d 
bhnked  hif  redJidded  eyes  and  twitted  hit  big,  hairr 

hwdt,  and  pretented  the  atpect  of  grief.  It  looked 
iprotetque  and  loathtome;  but-how  elte  could  a 
toad  look  in  hit  extremity? 

J^^^''^^  FT.  ''•*  "y  ^•^*'  ""^  Etaathan 
Mone.    They  had  found  the  man  at  Gaul  taid-the 

ra£or  byhit  hand  and  the  markt  of  hit  fingert  and 

fiff  -.trugglc  on  him  and  about  the  bed.    And  the 

country  had  gone  to  tee  him  buried.    The  htllt  had 

Ebathan  Stone  were  tilent  They  came  tilent  from 
Gaul  t  houte ;  they  ttood  tilcnt  before  the  body  when 
It  wat  laid  out  for  burial;  and,  bareheaded,  they 
were  tUent  when  the  earth  received  it. 

A  litUc  later,  however,  when  Gaul  brought  forth 
a  wiU.  leaving  the  brother's  share  of  the  estaTe  to  Z 
hunchback,  with  certain  loving  words,  and  a  mean 
aUowance  to  the  man's  chUdrcn,  the  three  had  met 
together  and  Abncr  had  walked  about  all  night 

At  wc  turned  in  toward  the  house  Abner  asked  me 
^  1  had  got  ray  supper.  I  told  him  "Yet";  and  at 
tftc  ford  he  stopped  and  sat  a  moment  in  the  saddle 
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♦Martin,"  he  said,  "get  down  and  drink. 
God's  river  and  the  water  clean  in  it." 

Then  he   extended  his   great   arm   toward 
shadowy  house. 

"We  shall  go  m,"  he  said;  "hut  we  shall  not  eat 
nor  drink  there,  for  we  do  not  come  in  peace." 

I  do  not  know  much  about  that  house,  for  I  saw 
only  one  room  in  it;  that  was  empty,  cluttered  with 
dust  and  rubbish,  and  preempted  by  the  spider. 
Long  double  windows  of  little  panes  of  glass  looked 
out  over  the  dark,  silent  river  slipping  past  without 
a  sound,  and  the  liin  driving  into  the  forest  and  the 
loom  of  the  mountains.  There  was  a  fire— the 
trunk  of  an  apple  tree  burning,  with  one  end  in  the 
fireplace.  There  were  some  old  chairs  with  black 
hair-doth  seats,  and  a  sofa — all  very  old.  These 
the  hunchback  did  not  sit  on,  for  the  dust  appeared 
when  they  were  touched.  He  had  a  chair  beside  the 
hearth,  and  he  sat  in  that— a  high-backed  chair, 
made  like  a  settee  and  padded^ — ^the  arms  padded 
too;  but  there  the  padding  was  worn  out  and  ragged, 
where  his  hands  had  plucked  it. 

He  wore  a  blue  coat,  made  with  little  capes  to  hide 
his  hump,  and  he  sat  tapping  the  burning  tree  with 
his  cane.  There  was  a  gold  piece  set  into  the  head 
of  this  black  stick.  He  had  it  put  there,  the  gossips 
said,  that  his  fingers  might  be  always  on  the  thing 
he  loved.  His  gray  hair  lay  along  his  face  and  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  moved  it. 

He  wondered  why  we  came,  and  his  eyes  declared 
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how  the  thing  disturbed  him;  they  flr^ij  up  and 
burned  down— now  gleaming  in  his  iiead  as  hf 
looked  us  over,  and  now  dull  as  he  considered  wha. 
he  saw. 

The  man  was  misshapen  and  doubled  up,  but  there 
was  strength  and  vigor  in  him.  He  had  a  great, 
cavernous  mouth,  and  his  voice  was  a  sort  of  bellow. 
One  has  seen  an  oak  tree,  dwarfed  and  stunted  into 
knots,  but  with  the  toughness  and  vigor  of  a  great 
oak  in  it.    Gaul  was  a  thing  like  that. 

He  cried  out  when  he  saw  Abner.  He  was  taken 
by  surprise;  and  he  wished  to  know  if  we  came  by 
chance  or  upon  some  errand. 

"Abner,"  he  said,  "come  in.  It's  a  devil's  night 
—rain  and  the  driving  wind." 

"The  weather,"  said  Abner,  "is  in  God's  hand '» 

"God  I"  cried  Gaul.  "I  would  shoestrap*  such  a 
God  I  The  autumn  is  not  half  over  and  here  is 
wmter  come,  and  no  pasture  left  and  the  cattle  to 
be  fed." 

Then  he  saw  me,  with  my  scared  white  face— and 
he  was  certain  that  we  came  by  chance.  He  craned 
his  thick  neck  and  looked. 

"Bub,"  he  said,  "come  in  and  warm  your  fingers. 
1  will  not  hurt  you.  I  did  not  twist  my  body  up 
like  this  to  frighten  children— it  was  Abner's  God  " 

We  entered  and  sat  down  by  the  fire.  The  apple 
tree  blazed  and  crackled;  the  wind  outside  increased; 
^Referring  to  the  custom  of  flogging  a  sUve  with  a  shoemaker's 
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the  rain  turned  to  a  kind  of  sleet  that  rattled  on  the 
window-giass  like  shot.  The  room  was  lighted  by 
two  candles  in  tall  brass  candlesticks.  They  stood 
at  each  end  of  the  mantelpiece,  smeared  with  tal- 
low. The  wind  whooped  and  spat  into  the  chimney; 
and  now  and  then  a  puff  of  wood-smoke  blew  out 
and  mounted  up  along  the  blackened  fireboard. 
p-  Abner  and  the  hunchback  talked  of  the  price  of 
cattle,  of  the  "blackleg"  among  yearlings — ^that  fatal 
disease  that  we  had  so  much  trouble  with — and  of 
the  "lump-jaw."  \ 

Gaul  said  that  if  calves  were  kept  in  small  lots 
and  not  all  together  the  "blackleg"  was  not  so  apt 
to  strike  them;  and  he  thought  the  "lump-jaw"  was 
a  germ.  Fatten  the  bullock  with  green  com  and  put 
it  in  a  car,  he  said,  when  the  lump  begins  to  come. 
The  Dutch  would  eat  it — and  what  poison  could  hurt 
die  Dutch  I  But  Abner  said  the  creature  should 
be  shot. 

"And  lose  the  purchase  money  and  a  summer's 
grazing?"  cried  Gaul.     "Not  II  I  ship  the  beast." 

"Then,"  said  Abner,  "the  inspector  in  the  market 
ought  to  have  it  shot  and  you  fined  to  boot." 

"The  inspectoi  in  the  market!"  And  Gaul 
bugged.  "Why,  I  slip  him  a  greenback — thus  1" — 
and  he  set  his  thumb  against  his  palm.  "And  he  is 
S^ad  to  see  me.  'Gaul,  bring  in  all  you  can,'  said 
one;  'it  means  a  little  something  to  us  both.' "  And 
the  hunchback's  laugh  clucked  and  chuckled  in  his 
throat. 
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And  they  talked  of  renters,  and  men  to  harvest 
the  hay  and  feed  the  cattle  in  tu;j  winter.    And  on 
this  topic  Gaul  did  not  laugh ;  he  cursed.     Labor  was 
a  lost  art  and  the  breed  of  men  run  out.     This  new 
set  were  worthless—they  had  hour»— and  his  oaths 
filled  all  the  rafters.     Hours  I     Why,  under  his 
father  men  worked  from   dawn  until   dark   and 
cleaned  their  horses  by  a  lantern.  .  .  .  These  were 
decadent  times  that  we  were  come  on.     In  the  good 
days  one  bought  a  man  for  two  hundred  eagles;  but 
now  the  creature  was  a  citizen  and  voted  at  the 
polls— and  could  not  be  kicked.     And  if  one  took 
his  cane  and  drubbed  him  he  was  straightway  sued 
at  law,  in  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case,  for  dam- 
ages. .  .  .  Men  had  gone  mad  \,    ?>     hese   new- 
fangled notions,  and  the  earth  was     .    ^  to  grow 
up  with  weeds  I 

Abner  said  there  was  a  certain  truth  in  thi*— 
and  that  truth  was  that  men  were  idler  than  their 
fathers.  Certain  preachers  preached  that  labor  was 
a  curse  and  backed  it  up  with  Scripture;  but  he  had 
read  the  Scriptures  for  himself  and  the  curse  was 
idleness.  Labor  and  God's  Book  would  save  the 
world;  they  were  two  wings  that  a  man  could  get 
his  soul  to  Heaven  on. 

"They  can  all  go  to  heU,  for  me,"  said  Gaul,  "and 
so  I  have  my  day's  work  first." 

And  he  tapped  the  tree  with  his  great  stick  and 
cned  out  that  his  workhands  robbed  him.  He  had 
to  sit  his  horse  and  watch  or  they  hung  their  scythes 
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up;  and  he  must  put  sulphur  in  his  cattle's  meal  or 
they  stole  it  from  him ;  and  they  milked  his  cows  to 
feed  their  scurvy  babies.  He  would  have  their 
hides  off  if  it  were  not  for  these  tender  laws. 

Abner  said  that,  while  one  saw  to  his  day's  work 
done,  he  must  see  to  something  more;  that  a  man 
was  his  brother's  keeper  in  spite  of  Cain's  denial — 
and  he  must  keep  him;  that  the  elder  had  his  rig^t 
to  the  day's  work,  but  the  younger  had  also  his  right 
to  die  benefits  o^  his  brother's  guardianship.  The 
fiduciary  had  One  to  settle  with.  It  would  go  hard 
if  he  should  shirk  the  trust. 

"I  do  not  recognize  your  trust,"  said  Gaul.  "I 
live  here  for  myself." 

"For  yourself  I"  cried  Abner.  "And  would  you 
luiow  what  God  thinks  of  you?" 

"And  would  you  know  what  I  think  of  God?" 
cried  Gaul. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Him?"  said  Abner. 

"I  think  He's  a  scarecrow,"  said  Gaul.  "And  I 
think,  Abner,  that  I  am  a  wiser  bird  than  you  are. 
I  have  not  sat  cawing  in  a  tree,  afraid  of  this  thing. 
I  have  seen  its  wooden  spine  under  its  patched  jacket, 
and  the  crosspiece  peeping  from  the  sleeves,  and  its 
dangling  legs.  And  I  have  gone  down  into  its  field 
and  taken  what  I  liked  in  spite  of  its  flapping  coat- 
tails.  .  .  .  Why,  Abner,  this  thing  your  God  de- 
pends on  is  a  thing  called  fear;  and  I  do  not  have 


it. 
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Abncr  looked  at  him  hard,  but  he  did  not  answer. 
He  turned,  instead,  to  me. 

"Martin,"  he  said,  "you  must  go  to  sleep,  lad." 
And  he  wrapped  me  in  his  greatcoat  and  put  me  to 
bed  on  the  sofa— behind  him  in  the  corner.  I  was 
snug  and  warm  there  and  I  could  have  slept  like 
Saul,  but  I  was  curious  to  know  what  Abner  came 
fcr  and  I  peeped  out  through  a  buttonhole  of  the 
greatcoat. 

Abncr  sat  for  a  long  time,  his  elboT73  on  his  knees, 
his  hands  together  and  his  eyes  looking  into  the  fire 
The  hunchback  watched  him,  his  lig,  hairy  hands 
moving  on  the  padded  arms  of  his  chair  and  his 
sharp  eyes  twinkling  like  specks  of  glass.  FinaUy 
Abner  spoke— .7  judged  he  believed  me  now  asleep. 

"And  so,  Gaul,"  he  said,  "you  think  God  is  a 
scarecrow?" 

]'I  do,"  said  Gaul. 

"And  you  have  taken  what  you  liked?" 

♦•I  have,"  said  Gaul. 

"Well,"  said  Abner,  "I  have  come  to  a3k  you  to 
return  what  you  have  taken— and  somethrng  besides, 
for  usury." 

He  got  a  folded  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  across  the  hearth  to  Gaul. 

The  hunchback  took  it,  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
unfolded  It  at  his  leisure  and  at  his  leisure  read  it 
through. 

"A  deed  in  fee,"  he  said,  "for  all  these  lands  .  .  . 
to  my  brother'*  chUdren.     The   legal  terms  are 
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right:  'Doth  grant,  with  covenants  of  general  war- 
ranty/ .  .  It  is  well  drawn,  Abner;  but  I  am  not 
pleased  to  *grant.' " 

"Gaul,"  said  Abner,  "there  are  certain  reasons 
that  may  move  you." 

The  hunchback  smiled. 

"They  must  be  very  cxccUent  to  move  a  man  to 
alienate  his  lands." 

"ExceUent  they  are,"  said  Abner.  "I  shaU  men- 
tion  the  best  one  first." 

"Do,"  said  Gaul,  and  his  grotesque  face  was 
merry. 

"It  is  this,"  said  Abner:  "You  have  no  heirs. 
Your  brother»s  son  is  now  a  man;  he  should  marry 
a  wife  and  rear  up  children  to  possess  these  lands. 
Andj^  as  he  is  thus  caUed  upon  to  do  what  you  cannot 
do,  Gaul,  he  should  have  the  things  you  have,  to  use." 
That»s  a  very  pretty  reason,  Abner,"  said  the 
hunchback,  "and  it  does  you  honor;  but  I  know  a 
better." 

"What  is  it,  Gaul?"  said  Abner. 

The  hunchback  grinned.     "Let  us  say,  my  pleas- 
ure! 

Then  he  struck  his  bootleg  with  his  great  black 
stick. 

"And  now,"  he  cried,  "who's  back  of  this  tom- 
foolery?" 

"I  am,"  said  Abner. 

The  hunchback's  heavy  brows  shot  down.     He 
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Md  I  gave  you  the  beM  one  6m."      I 

rt.3°"  •"'"»*»'«»  ">"•«."  "Plied  Abner;  "I  ..id 
^"  ^  """^i,?"  y""  *«  •>««  reason,  not  th;  ,tron^. 
«t-  ...  Think  of  the  reason  I  have  given.     We 
do  not  have  our  possessions  in  fee  in  this  world,  Gad 
but  upon  lease  and  for  a  certain  term  of  si^S' 
And  whe|.  we  malce  default  in  that  service  the  ka« 
abates  and  a  new  man  can  take  the  title  " 
aiul  did  not  understand  and  he  was  wary. 
-kTl  °^  "y  brother's  wiU,"  he  said. 
But  the  dead,"  replied  Abner,  "cannot  retain 
domjmon  over  things.     There  can  be  no  tenurfb" 
yond  a  hfe  estate.    These  lands  and  chattel,  are 
for  die  uses  of  men  as  they  arrive.     The  needs  of 
the  hvjng  overrule  the  devises  of  the  dead  " 
'jaul  was  watching  Abner  closely.    He  knew  that 

^'^e  wrth^aludt,?!'"'''^  '"^"  ""'«•'"  -^ 
"Your  argument,"  he  said,  "i,  without  a  W  to 
«and  on.  It  is  the  dead  who  govern.  Look  C 
m»n,  how  they  work  their  wUl  upon  us  I  Who  have 
made  the  Uws?    The  dead  I     Who  have  made  the 
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customs  that  we  obey  and  that  form  and  shape  our 
lives?  The  dead  I  And  the  titles  to  our  lands — 
have  not  the  dead  devised  them?  ...  If  a  sur- 
veyor runs  a  line  he  begins  at  some  comer  that  the 
dead  set  up;  and  if  one  goes  to  law  upon  a  question 
the  judge  looks  backward  through  his  books  until 
he  finds  out  how  the  dead  have  settled  it — and  he 
follows  that.  And  all  the  writers,  when  they  would 
give  weight  and  authority  to  their  opinions,  quote 
the  dead;  and  th^  orators  and  all  those  who  preach 
and  lecture — are  not  their  mouths  filled  with  words 
that  the  dead  have  spoken?  Why,  man,  our  lives 
follow  grooves  that  the  dead  have  run  out  with 
their  thumbnails  I" 

He  got  on  his  feet  and  looked  at  Abner. 

"What  my  brother  has  written  in  his  will  I  will 
obey,"  he  said.  "Have  you  seen  that  paper,  Ab- 
ner?" 

"I  have  not,"  said  Abner,  "but  I  have  read  the 
copy  in  the  county  clerk's  book.  It  bequeathed 
these  lands  to  you." 

The  hunchback  went  over  to  an  old  secretary 
standing  against  the  wall.  He  pulled  it  open,  got 
out  the  will  and  a  pack  of  letters  and  brought  them 
to  the  fire.  He  laid  the  letters  on  the  table  beside 
Abner's  deed  and  held  out  the  will. 

Abner  took  the  testament  and  read  it. 

*'Do  you  know  my  brother's  writing?"  said  Gaul. 

"I  do,"  said  Abner. 

"Then  you  know  he  wrote  that  will.'* 
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"He  did,"  said  Abncr.  "It  is  in  Enoch's  hand." 
Then  he  added:  "But  the  date  is  a  month  before 
your  brother  came  here." 

"Yes,"  said  Gaul;  "it  was  not  written  in  this 
house.  My  brother  sent  it  to  me.  See—here  is 
the  envelope  that  it  came  in,  postmarked  on  that 
date." 

Abner  took  the  envelope  and  compared  the  date. 
"It  is  the  very  day,"  he  said,  "and  the  address  is  in 
Enoch's  hand." 

"It  is,"  said  Gaul;  "when  my  brother  had  set  his 
signature  to  this  will  he  addressed  that  cover.  He 
told  me  of  it."  The  hunchback  sucked  in  his  dieeks 
and  drew  down  his  eyelids.  "Ah,  yes,"  he  said, 
"my  brother  loved  me!" 

"He  must  have  loved  you  greatly,"  replied  Ab- 
ner, "to  thus  disinherit  his  own  Besh  and  blood." 

"And  am  not  I  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood  too?" 
cried  the  hunchback.  "The  strain  of  blood  in  my 
brother  runs  pure  in  me;  in  these  children  it  is 
diluted.     Shall  not  one  love  his  own  blood  first?" 

"Love!"  echoed  Abncr.  "You  speak  the  word, 
Gaulf— but  do  you  understand  it?" 

"I  do,"  said  Gaul;  "for  it  bound  my  brother  to 

"And  did  it  bind  you  to  him?"  said  Abner. 

I  could  see  the  hunchback's  great  white  eyelids 

«  and  his  lengthened  face. 

rerc  like  David  and  Jonathan,"  he  said.    "I 
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would  have  given  my  right  tnn  for  Enoch  and  he 
would  have  died  for  me/' 

"He  did!"  said  Abner. 

I  taw  the  hunchback  start,  and,  to  conceal  the  gea- 
ture,  he  stooped  and  thrust  the  trunk  of  the  apple 
tree  a  little  farther  into  the  fireplace.  A  cloud  of 
sparks  sprang  up.  A  gust  of  wind  caught  the  loose 
sash  in  the  casen.  .  behind  us  and  shook  it  as  one, 
barred  out  and  angry,  shakes  a  door.  When  the 
hunchback  rose  Abner  had  gone  on. 

"If  you  loved  your  brother  like  that,"  he  said, 
"you  will  do  him  this  service — ^y^r  will  sign  this 
deed." 

"But,  Abner,"  replied  Gaul,  "such  was  not  my 
brother's  will.  By  the  law,  these  children  will  in- 
iierit  at  my  death.    Can  they  not  wait?" 

"Did  you  wait?"  said  Abner. 

The  hunchback  flung  up  his  head. 

"Abner,"  he  cried,  "what  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
And  he  searched  my  uncle's  face  for  some  indicatory 
sign;  but  ther'  was  no  sign  there — the  face  was 
stem  and  quiet. 

"I  mean,"  said  Abner,  "that  one  ought  not  to 
have  an  interest  in  another's  death." 

"Why  not?"  said  Gaul. 

"Because,"  replied  Abner,  "one  may  be  tempted 
to  step  in  before  the  providence  of  God  and  do  its 
work  for  it." 

Gaul  turned  the  innuendo  with  a  cunning  twist. 
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**You  mean,"  be  iiid,  "that  these  children  may 
come  to  seek  my  death?'* 

I  was  astonished  at  Abner's  answer. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "that  is  what  I  mean." 

"Man,"  cried  the  hunchback,  "you  make  me 
Uughl" 

"Laugh  as  you  like,"  replied  Abner;  "but  I  am 
sure  that  these  children  will  not  look  at  this  thing  as 
we  have  looked  at  it." 

"As  who  have  looked  at  it?"  said  Gaul. 

"As  my  brother  Rufus  and  Elnathan  Stone  and 
I,"  said  ^bner. 

"And  so,"  said  the  hunchback,  "you  gentlemen 
have  considered  how  to  save  my  life.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you."  He  made  a  grotesque,  mocking 
bow.    "And  how  hr        ou  meant  to  save  it?" 

"By  the  signing  ot  mat  deed,"  said  Abner. 

"I  thank  you  I"  cried  the  hunchback.  "But  I  am 
not  pleased  to  save  my  life  that  way." 

I  thought  Abner  would  give  some  biting  answer; 
but,  instead,  he  spoke  slowly  and  with  a  certain 
hesitation. 

'There  is  no  other  way,"  he  said.  "We  have  be- 
lieved that  the  stigma  of  your  death  and  the  odium 
on  the  name  and  all  the  scandal  would  in  the  end 
wrong  these  children  more  than  the  loss  of  this  es- 
tate during  the  term  of  your  natural  life;  but  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  they  will  not  so  regard  it.  And  we 
are  bound  to  lay  it  before  them  if  you  du  not  sign 
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thi»  deed.    It  it  not  for  my  brother  Rufut  and  El- 
nathan  Stone  and  me  to  decide  this  queition." 

"To  decide  what  question?"  said  Gaul. 

"Whether  you  are  to  live  or  die  I"  said  Abner. 

The  hunchback's  face  grew  stern  and  resolute. 
He  sat  down  in  his  chair,  put  his  stick  between  hit 
knees  and  looked  my  uncle  in  the  eyes. 

"Abner,"  he  said,  "you  are  talking  in  some  rid- 
dle. .  .  .  Say  the  thing  out  plain.  Do  you  think 
I  forged  that  wlU?" 

"I  do  not,"  said  Abner. 

"Nor  could  any  man  I"  cried  the  hunchback.  "It 
is  in  my  brother's  hand — every  word  of  it;  and,  be- 
sides, there  is  neither  ink  nor  paper  in  this  house.  I 
figure  on  a  slate ;  and  when  I  have  a  tlung  to  say  I 
go  and  tell  it." 

"And  yet,"  said  Abner,  "the  day  before  your 
brother's  death  3'ou  bought  some  sheets  of  foolscap 
of  the  postmaster." 

"I  did,"  said  Gaul— "and  for  my  brother.  Enoch 
wished  to  make  some  calculations  with  his  pencil. 
I  have  the  paper  with  his  figures  on  it." 

He  went  to  his  desk  and  brought  back  some 
sheets. 

"And  yet,"  said  Abner,  "this  will  is  written  on  a 
page  of  foolscap." 

"And  why  not?"  said  Gaul.  "Is  it  not  sold  in 
every  store  to  Mexico?" 

It  was  the  truth — and  Abner  drummed  on  tile 
table. 
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*'And  now,"  taid  Gaul,  "we  have  laid  one  sus- 
picion by  looking  it  squarely  in  the  face;  let  us  lay 
the  other.  What  did  you  find  about  my  brother's 
death  to  moon  over?" 

"Why,"  said  Abner,  "should  he  take  his  own  Ufe 
in  this  house?" 

"I  do  not  know  that,"  said  Gaul. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  said  Abner;  "we  found  a  bloody 
handprint  on  your  brother  1" 

"Is  that  all  that  you  found  on  him?" 

"That  is  all,"  said  Abner. 

"Well,"  cried  Gaul,  "does  that  prove  that  I 
killed  him?  Let  me  look  your  ugly  suspicion  in 
the  face.  Were  not  my  brother's  hands  covered 
with  his  blood  and  was  not  the  bed  covered  with  his 
finger-prints,  where  he  had  clutched  about  it  in  his 
death-struggle?" 

"Yes,"  said  Abner;  "that  is  all  true." 

"And  was  there  any  mark  or  sign  in  that  print,'* 
said  Gaul,  "by  which  you  could  know  that  it  was 
made  by  any  certain  hand" — and  he  spread  out  his 
fingers;— "as,  for  instance,  my  hand?" 

"No,"  said  Abner. 

There  was  victory  in  Gaul's  face. 

He  had  now  learned  all  that  Abner  knew  and  he 
no  longer  feared  him.  There  was  no  evidence 
against  him — even  I  saw  that. 

"And  now,"  he  cried,  "will  you  get  out  of  my 
house?  I  will  have  no  more  words  with  vr  i.  Be- 
gone 1" 
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Abncr  did  not  move.  For  the  last  five  minutes 
he  had  been  at  work  at  something,  but  I  could  not 
see  what  it  was,  for  his  back  was  toward  me.  Now 
he  turned  to  the  table  beside  Gaul  and  I  saw  what  he 
had  been  doing.  He  had  been  making  a  pen  out 
of  a  goosequiU  I  He  laid  the  pen  down  on  the  table 
and  beside  it  a  horn  of  ink.  He  opened  out  the 
deed  that  he  had  brought,  put  his  finger  on  a  line, 
dipped  the  quill  into  the  ink  and  held  it  out  to  Gaul. 

"Sign  there  II*  he  said. 

The  hunchback  got  on  his  feet,  with  an  oath. 

"Begone  with  your  damned  paper  I"  he  cried. 

Abner  did  not  move. 

"When  you  have  signed,"  he  said. 
"Signed  I"  cried  the  hunchback.     "I  wiU  see  yoo 
and  your  brother  Rufus,  and  Ekathan  Stone,  and 
all  the  kit  and  kittle  of  you  in  belli" 

"Gaul,"  said  Abner,  "you  wiU  surely  see  aU  who 
are  to  be  seen  in  belli" 

By  Abner's  manner  I  knew  that  the  end  of  the 
business  had  arrived.  He  seized  the  wiU  and  the 
envelope  that  Gaul  had  brought  from  his  secretary 
and  held  them  out  before  him. 

"You  tell  me,"  he  said,  "that  these  papers  were 
written  at  one  sitting  I  Look  I  The  hand  that 
wrote  that  envelope  was  cahn  and  steady,  but  the 
hand  that  wrote  this  will  shook.  Sec  how  the  letters 
wave  and  jerk  I  I  will  explain  it.  You  have  kept 
that  envelope  from  some  old  letter;  but  thrs  paper 
was  written  in  this  house—b  fear  I    And  it  was 
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written  on  the  morning  that  your  brother  died  .  .  . 
Listen  I  When  Ehiathan  Stone  stepped  back  from 
your  brother's  bed  he  stumbled  over  a  piece  of  car- 
pet The  under  side  of  that  carpet  was  smeared 
with  ink,  where  a  bottle  had  been  broken.  I  put 
my  finger  on  it  and  it  was  wet." 

The  hunchback  began  to  howl  and  bcUow  like  a 
beast  penned  in  a  comer.  I  crouched  under  Ab- 
ner's  coat  in  terror.  The  creature's  cries  filled  the 
great,  empty  house.  They  rose  a  hellish  crescendo 
on  the  voices  of  the  wind;  and  for  accompaniment 
the  sleet  played  shrill  notes  on  the  windo-  oanes, 
and  the  loose  shingles  clattered  a  staccato,  and  the 
chimney  whistled— like  weird  instruments  under  a 
devil's  fingers. 

And  all  the  time  Abner  stood  looking  down  at  the 
man— an  implacable,  avenging  Nemesi*— and  his 
voice,  deep  and  level,  did  not  change. 

"But,  before  that,  we  knew  that  you  had  killed 
your  brother  I  We  knew  it  when  we  stood  before 
his  bed.     'Look  there,'  said  Rufus— *at  that  bloody 

handprint!'  ...  We  looked And  we  knew 

that  Enoch's  hand  had  not  made  thai  print.  Do 
you  know  how  we  knew  that,  Gaul?  ...  I  will 
tcU  you.  .  .  .  The  bloody  print  on  your  brother's 
nght  hand  was  the  print  of  a  right  hand  I" 

Gaul  signed  the  deed,  and  at  dawn  we  rode  away, 
with  the  hunchback's  promise  that  he  would  come 
that  afternoon  before  a  notary  and  acknowledge 
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what  he  had  signed;  but  he  did  not  comfr— oeither 
on  that  day  nor  on  any  day  after  that. 

When  Abner  went  to  fetch  him  he  found  him 
swinging  from  his  ekn  tree. 


Chapter  III:     The  "Angel  of  the  Lord 

I  ALWAYS  thought  my  father  took  a  long 
chance,  but  somebody  had  to  take  it  and  cer. 
tainly  I  was  the  one  least  likely  to  be  suspected. 
It  was  a  wild  country.  There  were  no  banks.  We 
had  to  pay  for  the  cattle,  and  somebody  had  to  carry 
the  money.  My  father  and  my  uncle  were  always 
bemg  watched.     My  father  was  right,  I  think. 

"Abner,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  send  Martin. 
No  one  will  ever  suppose  that  we  would  trust  diis 
money  to  a  child." 

My  uncle  drummed  on  the  table  and  rapped  his 
heels  on  the  Boor.  He  was  a  bachelor,  stem  and 
silent.  But  he  could  talk  .  .  .  and  when  he 
did,  he  began  at  the  beginning  and  you  heard  him 
through;  and  what  he  said— well,  he  stood  behind 
It. 

"To  stop  Martin,"  my  father  went  on,  "would  be 
only  to  lose  the  money;  but  to  stop  you  would  be  to 
gpt  somebody  killed." 

I  knew  what  my  father  meant.  He  meant  that 
no  one  would  undertake  to  rob  Abner  until  after  he 
had  shot  him  to  death. 

I  ought  to  say  a  word  about  my  Unde  Abner. 
He  was  one  of  those  austere,  deeply  religious  men 
who  were  the  product  of  the  Reformation.     He 
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always  carried  a  Bible  in  his  pocket  and  he  read  \i 
where  he  pleased.  Once  the  crowd  at  Roy's  Tavern 
tried  to  make  ^>ort  of  him  when  he  got  his  bode 
out  by  the  fire ;  but  diey  never  tried  it  again.  When 
the  fig^t  was  over  Aimer  paid  Roy  eighteen  ulver 
dollars  for  the  broken  chairs  and  the  table — and  he 
was  the  only  man  in  the  tavern  who  could  ride  a 
horse.  Abner  belonged  to  die  church  militant,  and 
his  God  was  a  war  lord. 

So  that  is  how  they  came  to  send  me.  The  money 
was  in  greenbadcs  in  packages.  They  wrapped  it 
up  in  newspaper  and  pii  it  into  a  pair  of  saddle-bags, 
and  I  set  out.  I  was  about  nine  years  old.  No,  it 
was  not  as  bad  as  you  think.  I  could  ride  a  horse 
all  day  when  I  was  nine  years  oldi — most  any  kind 
of  a  horse.  I  was  toug^  as  whitMeadier,  and  I 
knew  the  country  I  was  going  into.  You  must  not 
picture  a  li^e  boy  rolling  a  hoop  in  the  park. 

It  was  an  afternoon  in  early  autumn.  The  day 
roads  froze  in  the  nigfit;  they  thawed  out  in  the  day 
and  they  were  a  bit  sticky.  I  was  to  stop  at  Roy's 
Tavern,  south  of  the  river,  and  go  on  in  the  morn- 
ing. Now  and  then  I  passed  some  cattle  driver,  but 
no  one  overtook  me  on  the  road  until  ahribst  sun- 
down; then  I  heard  a  horse  behind  me  and  a  man 
came  up.  I  knew  him.  He  was  a  cattleman  named 
Dix.  He  had  once  been  a  shipper,  but  he  had  come 
in  for  a  good  deal  of  bad  luck.  His  partner,  Alkire, 
had  absconded  with  a  big  sum  of  money  due  the 
grazers.    This  had  mined  Dix;  he  had  given  up  his 
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land,  which  wasn't  very  much,  to  the  grazers. 
After  that  he  had  gone  over  the  mountain  to  his 
people,  gpt  together  a  pretty  big  sum  of  money  and 
boi^t  a  large  tract  of  grazing  land.  Foreign 
claimants  had  sued  him  in  the  courts  on  some  old 
title  and  he  had  lost  the  whole  tract  and  the  money 
that  he  had  paid  for  it.  He  had  married  a  remote 
cousin  of  ours  and  he  had  always  lived  on  her  lands, 
adjoinmg  those  of  my  Uncle  Abner. 

Dix  seemed  surprised  to  see  me  on  the  road. 

"So  it's  you,  Martin,"  he  said;  "I  thought  Abner 
would  be  going  into  the  upcountry."    " 

One  gets  to  be  a  pretty  cunning  youngster,  even  at 
diis  age,  and  I  told  no  one  what  I  was  about. 

"Father  wants  the  cattle  over  the  river  to  run  a 
month,"  I  returned  easily,  "and  I'm  going  up  there 
to  give  his  o/ders  to  the  grazers." 

He  looked  me  over,  then  he  rapped  the  saddle- 
bags with  his  knuckles.  "You  carry  a  good  deal  of 
bag^g€,  my  lad." 

I  laughed.  "Horse  feed,"  I  said.  "You  know 
my  father  I  A  horse  must  be  fed  at  dinner  time,  but 
a  man  can  go  till  he  gets  it." 

One  Was  always  g^ad  of  any  company  on  the  road, 
and  we  fell  into  an  idle  talk.  Dix  said  he  was  going 
out  into  the  Ten  Mile  country;  and  I  have  always 
thought  that  was,  in  fact,  his  intention.  The  road 
turned  south  about  a  mile  our  side  of  the  tavern.  I 
never  liked  Dix;  he  was  of  an  apologetic  manner, 
with  a  cunning,  irresolute  face. 
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A  little  later  a  man  passed  us  at  a  gallop.  He 
was  a  drover  named  Marks,  who  lived  beyond  my 
Unde  Abner,  and  he  was  riding  hard  to  get  in  before 
night.  He  hailed  us,  but  he  did  not  stop;  we  got  a 
•hower  of  mud  and  Dix  cursed  him.  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  evil  face.  I  suppose  it  was  because  Dix 
usually  had  a  grin  about  his  mouth,  and  when  that 
sort  of  face  gets  twisted  there's  nothing  like  it. 

After  that  he  was  silent.  He  rode  with  his  head 
down  and  his  Hngers  plucking  at  his  jaw,  like  a  man 
in  some  perplexi^.  At  the  crossroads  he  stopped 
and  sat  for  some  time  in  the  saddle,  looking  before 
him.  I  left  him  there,  but  at  the  bridge  he  overtook 
me.  He  said  he  had  concluded  to  get  vxac  nipper 
and  go  on  after  that. 

R6y*s  Tavern  consisted  of  a  single  big  room,  with 
a  loft  above  it  for  sleepmg  quarters.  A  narrow 
covered  way  connected  this  room  with  the  house  in 
wfaidi  Roy  and  his  family  lived.  We  used  to  hang 
our  saddles  on  wooden  pegs  in  this  covered  way.  I 
have  seen  that  wall  so  hung  with  saddles  that  you 
could  not  find  a  place  for  another  stirrup.  But  to- 
night Dix  and  I  were  alone  in  the  tavern.  He 
looked  cunningly  at  me  when  I  took  the  saddle-bags 
with  me  into  the  big  room  and  when  I  went  with 
them  up  the  ladder  into  the  loft.  But  he  said 
nothing — in  fact,  he  had  scarcely  spoken.  It  was 
cold;  the  road  had  begun  to  freeze  when  we  got  in. 
Roy  had  lighted  a  big  fire.  I  left  Dix  before  it. 
I  did  not  take  o0  my  clothes,  because  Roy's  beds 
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were  m)  tresses  of  wheat  straw  covered  with  heifer 
skin§~-^ood  enough  for  summer  but  pretty  cold  on 
such  a  night,  even  with  the  heavy,  hand-woven  cover- 
let in  big  white  and  black  checks. 

I  put  the  saddle-bags  under  my  head  and  lay  down. 
I  went  at  once  to  sleep,  but  I  suddenly  awaked.  I 
thought  there  was  a  candle  in  the  loft,  but  it  was  a 
gleam  of  light  from  the  fire  below,  shining^  through 
a  crack  in  the  floor.  I  lay  and  watched  it,  the  cover- 
let pulled  up  to  my  chin.  Then  I  began  to  wonder 
why  the  fire  burned  so  brightly.  Dix  ought  to  be 
on  his  way  some  time  and  it  was  a  custom  for  the  last 
man  to  rake  out  the  fire.  There  was  not  a  sound. 
The  light  streamed  steadily  through  the  crack. 

Presently  it  occurred  to  me  that  Dix  had  forgotten 
the  fire  and  that  I  oug^t  to  go  down  and  rake  it  out. 
Roy  always  warned  us  about  the  fire  when  he  went 
to  bed.  I  got  up,  wrapped  the  great  coverlet 
around  me,  went  over  to  the  gleam  of  light  and 
looked  down  through  the  crack  in  the  floor.  I  had 
to  lie  out  at  fuU  length  to  get  my  eye  against  the 
board.  The  hickory  logs  had  turned  to  great  em- 
bers and  glowed  like  a  furnace  of  red  coaU. 

Before  this  fire  stood  Dix.  He  was  holding  out 
his  hands  and  turning  himself  about  as  though  he 
were  cold  to  the  marrow;  but  with  all  that  chill 
upon  him,  when  the  man's  face  came  into  the  light  I 
saw  it  covered  with  a  sprinkling  of  sweat. 

I  ^all  carry  the  memory  of  that  face.  The  grin 
was  there  at  the  mouth,  but  it  was  pulled  about; 
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the  eyeltdt  wer^  drawn  in;  the  teeth  were  dtinped 
together.  I  have  teen  a  dog  poisoned  with  atrjrdi- 
nine  look  like  that.  ^ 

I  lay  there  and  watched  the  thing.    It  was  at 

.  though  something  potent  and  evil  dwelling  within 

.  the  man  were  in  travail  to  re-form  hit  face  upcm  itt 

>  image.    You  cannot  realize  how  that  devilish  labor 

held  me-~-^e  face  worked  as  diou^  it  were  tome 

plattic  stuff,  and  the  sweat  oozed  through.    And  all 

the  time  the  man  was  cold ;  and  he  was  crowding  into 

the  fire  and  turning  himself  about  and  putting  out  hia 

hands.    And  it  ^as  as  though  the  heat  would  no 

more  enter  in  and  warm  him  than  it  will  enter  in  and 

warm  the  ice. 

It  seemed  to  scorch  him  and  leave  him  cold— and 
kc  was  fearfully  and  desperately  cold  I  I  could 
mell  the  singe  of  die  fire  on  hiia,  but  it  had  no  power 
apuMt  this  diabolic  chill.  I  bagan  myself  to  shiver* 
aldioi^  I  had  the  l^avy  covMrlet  wrapped  around 
me. 

The  ikmg  was  a  fascinating  horror;  I  seemed  t(» 
be  looking  down  into  the  diamber  of  some  abmni- 
nable  maternity.  The  room  was  filled  with  the  steady 
red  lifl^t  of  the  fire.  Not  a  shadow  moved  In  it. 
And  there  was  silence.  The  man  had  taken  off  his 
boots  and  he  twisted  before  the  fire  without  a  sound. 
It  was  like  the  shuddering  tales  of  possession  or 
transformation  by  a  drug.  I  thought  the  man 
would  bum  himself  to  death.  His  dotiies  smdced. 
How  could  he  be  so  cold? 
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Then,  finally,  the  thing  was  overt  I  did  not  tee 
it  for  hit  face  wat  in  the  fire.  But  tuddenly  he  grew 
compoted  and  stepped  back  into  the  room.  I  tell 
you  I  wat  afraid  to  look  I  I  do  not  know  what 
thing  I  expected  to  tee  there,  but  I  did  not  think  it 
would  be  Dix. 

Well,  it  wat  Dix;  but  not  the  Dix  that  any  of  ut 
knew.  There  wat  a  cerUin  apology,  a  certain  m- 
dedtion,  a  certain  tervility  in  that  other  J^  and 
thete  thingt  thowed  about  hit  face.  But  there  wat 
none  of  thete  weaknettet  in  diit  man. 

Hit  face  had  been  pulled  into  planet  of  firmnett 
and  dedtion;  the  tlack  m  hit  featuret  had  been 
taken  up;  the  furtive  moving  of  the  eye  wat  gone. 
He  ttood  now  tquarely  on  hit  feet  and  he  wat  full 
of  courage.  But  I  wat  afraid  of  him  at  I  have 
never  been  afraid  of  any  human  creature  in  ^is 
world  I  Something  that  had  been  tervile  in  him, 
that  had  tkulked  behind  ditguitet,  that  had  worn  the 
habiliments  of  subterfuge,  had  now  come  forth;  and 
it  had  molded  the  featuret  of  the  man  to  its  abom- 
inable courage. 

Presently  he  began  to  move  swiftly  about  the 
room.  He  looked  out  at  the  window  and  he  listened 
at  the  door;  then  he  went  softly  into  the  covered  way. 
I  thou^t  he  was  going  on  his  journey;  but  then  he 
could  not  be  going  with  his  boots  there  beside  the 
fire.  In  a  moment  he  returned  ^th  a  saddle  blanket 
in  his  hand  and  come  softly  across  the  room  to  the 
ladder. 
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Then  I  understood  the  thing  that  he  intended,  tnd 
I  wt»  motionless  with  fear.  I  tried  to  get  up,  but 
I  could  not.  I  could  only  lie  there  with  my  eye 
strained  to  the  crack  in  the  floor.  His  foot  was  on 
the  ladder,  and  I  could  already  feel  his  hand  on  my 
throat  and  that  blanket  on  my  face,  and  the  suffoca- 
tion of  death  in  me,  when  far  away  on  the  hard  road 
I  heard  a  horse! 

He  heard  it,  too,  for  he  stopped  on  the  ladder  and 
turned  his  evil  face  about  toward  the  door.  The 
horse  was  on  the  long  hill  beyond  the  bridge,  and 
he  was  coming  as  though  the  devil  rode  in  his  saddle. 
It  was  a  hard,  dark  night.  The  frozen  road  was 
like  flint;  I  could  hear  the  iron  of  the  shoes  ring. 
Whoever  rode  that  horse  rode  for  his  life  or  for 
s<miethbg  more  than  his  life,  or  he  was  mad.  I 
heard  the  horse  strike  the  bridge  and  thunder  across 
it  And  all  the  while  Dix  hung  there  on  the  ladder 
by  hift  hands  and  listened.  Now  he  sprang  softly 
down,  pulled  on  his  boots  and  stood  up  before  the 
fire,  his  face — this  new  face — gleaming  with  its  evil 
courage.    The  next  moment  the  horse  stopped. 

I  could  hear  him  plunge  under  the  bit,  his  iron 
shoes  ripping  the  frozen  road;  then  the  door  leaped 
back  and  my  Uncle  Abner  was  in  the  jom.  I  wa» 
so  g^ad  that  my  heart  ahnost  choked  me  and  for  a 
momtsA  I  could  hardly  see; — everything  was  in  a  sort 
of  mist 

Abner  swept  the  room  in  a  glance,  then  he 
stopped. 
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"Thank  God!"  he  laid;  "Vm  in  time."  And  he 
drew  hit  hand  down  over  his  face  with  the  fingers 
hard  and  close  as  though  he  pulled  something  away. 

"In  time  for  what?"  said  Dix. 

Abner  looked  him  over.  And  I  could  see  the 
muscles  of  his  big  shou?ders  stiffen  as  he  looked. 
And  again  he  looked  him  over.  Then  he  spoke  and 
his  voice  was  strange. 

"Dix,"  he  said,  "is  it  you?" 

"Who  would  it  be  but  me?"  said  Dix. 

"It  might  be  the  devil,"  said  Abner.  "Do  you 
know  what  your  face  looks  like?" 

"No  matter  what  it  looks  like  I"  said  Dix. 

"And  so,"  said  Abner,  "we  have  got  courage  with 
this  new  face." 

Dix  threw  up  his  head. 
Now,  look  here,  Abner,"  he  said,  "IVe  had 
f.'  .at  enough  of  your  big  manner.    You  ride  a  horse 
\:o  death  and  you  come  plunging  in  here;  what  the 
devil's  wrong  with  you?" 

"There's  nothing^  wrong  with  me,"  replied  Abner, 
and  his  voice  was  low.  "But  there's  something 
damnably  wrong  with  you,  Dix." 

"The  devil  take  you,"  said  Dix,  and  I  saw  him 
measure  Abner  with  his  eye.  It  was  not  fear  that 
held  him  back;  fear  was  gone  out  of  the  creature; 
I  think  it  was  a  kind  of  prudence. 

Abner's  eyes  kindled,  but  his  voice  remained  low 
and  steady. 

Those  are  big  words,"  he  ^iaid. 
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"WeU,"  cried  Dix,  "get  out  of  the  door  then  and 
let  me  pant" 

"Not  jutt  yet,"  laid  Abner;  "I  have  something  to 
•ay  to  yon." 

"Say  it  then,"  cried  Dix,  "and  get  out  of  the 
door." 

"Why  hurry?"  laid  Abner.  "It*i  a  long  tim«  wv 
til  da]^ight,  and  I  have  a  good  deal  to  tay." 

'Tottll  not  tay  it  to  me?*  said  Dix.  "iVe  got  a 
trip  to  make  tonight;  get  out  of  the  door." 

Abner  did  not  move.  "Yc.  ve  got  a  longer  trip 
to  make  tonight  thWi  you  think,  Dbc,"  he  tatd;  "but 
you're  gmng  to  hear  wl.^ .  I  have  to  tay  before  you 
•et  out  on  it" 

I  taw  Dix  rite  on  hit  toet  and  I  knew  what  he 
withed  for.  He  withed  for  a  weapon;  and  he 
withed  for  ^e  bulk  of  b<»ie  and  mutde  that  would 
have  a  chance  againtt  Abner.  But  he  had  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  And  he  ttood  there  on  hit 
toet  and  began  to  curte — ^low,  viciout,  withering 
oatht,  that  were  like  tht  twith  of  a  knife. 

Aimer  wat  looking  at  die  man  ^th  a  curiout  in- 
terett. 

"It  it  strange,"  he  taid,  at  though  ;.  'aking  to 
himtelf,  "but  it  explaint  the  thing.  While  one  it 
the  tervant  of  neither,  one  hjtt  the  courage  of 
neither;  but  when  he  finally  maket  hit  choice  he  g^tt 
what  hit  matter  hat  to  give  him." 

Then  he  tpoke  to  Dix. 

'*Kt  down !"  he  said;  and  it  w9a  in  dut  deep,  level 
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voice  that  Abner  used  when  he  was  tianding  doie 
behind  hit  words.  Every  man  in  the  hitta  knew  that 
voice;  one  had  only  a  moment  to  decide  after  he 
heard  it.  Dix  knew  that,  and  yet  for  one  inttant 
he  hung  there  on  hit  toes,  hit  eyet  ihimmering  like 
a  weatel's,  hit  mouth  twitting.  He  was  not  afraid  I 
If  he  had  had  the  ghott  of  a  chance  against  Abner 
he  would  have  taken  it.  But  he  knew  he  had  not, 
and  with  an  oath  he  threw  the  saddle  blanket  into 
a  comer  and  sat  down  by  the  fire. 

Abner  came  away  from  the  door  then.  He  took 
off  his  great  coat.  He  put  a  log  on  the  fire  and  he 
sat  down  across  the  hearth  from  Dix.  The  new 
hickory  sprang  crackling  into  flames.  For  a  good 
while  there  was  silence;  the  two  men  sat  at  either 
end  of  the  hearth  without  a  word.  Abner  seemed 
to  have  fallen  into  a  study  of  the  man  before  him. 
Finally  he  spoke: 

"Dix,"  he  said,  "do  you  believe  in  the  providence 
of  God?" 

Dix  flung  up  his  head. 

"Abner,"  he  cried,  "if  you  are  going  to  talk  non- 
sense I  promise  you  upon  my  oath  that  I  will  not 
stay  to  listen." 

Abner  did  not  at  once  reply.  He  seemed  to  be- 
gin now  at  another  point. 

"Dix,"  he  said,  "you've  had  a  good  deal  of  bad 
luck.  .  .  .  Perhaps  you  wish  it  put  that  way." 

"Now,  Abner,"  he  cried,  "you  speak  the  truth;  I 
have  had  heU'«  luck," 
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"Hell's  luck  you  have  had,"  replied  Abner.  "It 
it  a  good  word.  I  accept  it.  Your  partner  disap- 
peared with  all  the  money  of  the  grazers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river;  you  lost  the  land  in  your 
lawsuit;  and  you  are  to-night  without  a  dollar.  That 
was  a  big  tract  of  land  to  lose.  Where  did  you  get 
so  great  a  sum  of  money?" 

"I  have  told  you  a  hundred  times,"  replied  Diac 
"I  got  it  from  my  people  over  the  mountains.  You 
know  where  I  got  it," 

"Yes,"  said  Abner.  "I  know  where  you  got  it, 
Dix.  And  I  know  another  thing.  But  first  I  want 
to  show  you  this,"  and  he  took  a  little  penknife  out 
of  his  pocket.  "And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  believe 
in  the  providence  of  God,  Dix." 

I  don*t  care  a  fiddler's  damn  what  you  believe 


in,"  said  Dix. 
((1 
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*But  you  do  care  what  I  know,"  replied  Abner. 

*What  do  you  know?"  said  Dix. 
"I  know  where  your  partner  is,"  replied  Abner. 
I  was  uncertain  about  what  Dix  was  going  to  do, 
but  finally  he  answered  with  a  sneer. 

"Then  you  know  something  that  nobody  else 
knows." 

"Yes,"  replied  Abner,  "there  is  another  man  who 
knows." 

"Who?"  said  Dix. 
"You,"  said  Abner. 

Dix  leaned  over  in  his  chair  and  lodced  at  Abner 
closely. 
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"Abncr,"  he  cried,  "you  arc  talking  nonsense. 
Nobody  knows  where  Alkire  is.  If  I  knew  I'd  ao 
after  him." 

"Dix,"  Abner  answered,  and  it  was  again  in  that 
deep,  level  voice,  "if  I  had  got  here  five  minutes  later 
you  would  have  gone  after  him.  I  can  promise  you 
that,  Dix.  f-  ' 

"Now,  listen  I     I  was  in  the  upcountry  when  I 
got  your  word  about  the  partnership;  and  I  was  on 
my  way  back  when  at  Big  Run  I  broke  a  stirrup- 
leather.     I  had  no  knife  and  I  went  into  the  store 
and  bought  this  one;  then  the  storekeeper    ild  me 
that  Alkire  had  gone  to  see  you.     I  didn't  want  to 
interfere  with  him  and  I  turned  back.  ...  So  I  did 
not  become  your  partner.    And  so  I  did  not  disap- 
pear. .  .  .  What   was    it   that   prevented?    The 
broken  stirrup-leather?    The  knife?    In  old  times, 
Dix,  men  were  so  blind  that  God  had  to  open  their 
eyes  before  they  could  see  His  angel  in  the  way  be- 
fore them.  .  .  .  They  are  still  blind,  but  they  ought 
not  to  be  diat  blind.  .  .  .  Well,  on  the  night  tiiat 
Alkire  disappeared  I  met  him  on  his  way  to  your 
house.     It  was  out  there  at  die  bridge.     He  had 
broken  a  stirrup-leatiicr  and  he  was  trying  to  fasten 
it  widi  a  nail.    He  asked  me  if  I  had  a  knife,  and  I 
gave  him  this  one.     It  was  beginning  to  rain  and  I 
went  on,  leaving  him  there  in  the  road  witii  die 
knife  in  his  hand." 

Abner  paused;  tiie  muscles  of  his  great  iron  jaw 
contracted. 
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'God  forgive  mc,"  he  said;  "it  was  His  an^l 
again  I    I  never  saw  Alkire  after  that." 

"Nobody  ever  saw  him  after  that,"  said  Dix. 
"He  got  out  of  the  hills  that  night." 

"No,"  replied  Abner;  "it  was  not  in  thi  night 
when  Alkire  started  on  his  journey;  it  was  in  the 
day." 

"Abner,'*  said  Dix,  "you  talk  like  a  fooL  If  Al- 
kire had  traveled  the  road  in  the  day  somebody 
would  have  seen  him." 

"Nobody  could  ^ee  him  on  the  road  he  traveled," 
replied  Abner. 

**What  road?"  said  Dix. 

"Dix,"  replied  Abner,  "you  will  learn  that  soon 
enough." 

Abner  looked  hard  at  the  man. 

"You  saw  Alkire  when  he  sUrted  on  his  journey," 
he  continued;  "but  did  you  see  who  it  was  that  went 
with  him?" 

"Nobody  went  with  him,"  replied  Dix;  "Alkire 
rode  alone." 

"Not  alone,"  said  Abner;  "there  was  another." 

"I  didn't  see  him,"  said  Dix. 

"And  yet,"  continued  Abner,  "you  made  Alkire 
go  with  him." 

I  saw  cunning  enter  Dix's  face.  He  was  puz- 
zled, but  he  thought  Abner  oflF  the  >..ent. 

"And  I  made  Alkire  go  with  somebody,  did  I? 
Well,  who  was  it  ?    Did  you  see  him  ?" 

"Nobody  ever  saw  him." 
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"He  must  be  a  stranger." 

"No,"  repUed  Abner,  "he  rode  the  hills  before  we 
came  into  them." 

"Indeed  1"  said  Dix.  "And  what  kind  of  a  horse 
did  he  ride?" 

"White  I"  said  Abner. 

Dix  got  some  inkling  of  what  Abner  meant  now, 
and  his  face  grew  livid. 

'•What  are  you  driving  at?"  he  criedT  "You  sit 
here  beating  around  the  bush.  If  you  know  any- 
thing, say  it  out;  let's  hear  it.     What  is  it?" 

Abner  put  out  his  big  sinewy  hand  as  though  to 
thrust  Dix  back  into  his  chair. 

"listen!"  he  said.  "Two  days  after  that  I 
wanted  to  get  out  into  the  Ten  Mile  country  and  I 
went  through  your  lands;  I  rode  a  path  through  the 
narrow  valley  west  of  your  house.  At  a  point  on 
the  path  where  there  is  an  apple  tree  something 
caught  my  eye  and  I  stopped.  Five  minutes  later  I 
knew  exactly  what  had  happened  under  that  apple 
tree.  *  .  .  Someone  had  ridden  there;  he  had 
stopped  under  that  tree;  then  something  happened 
and  the  horse  had  run  away — I  knew  that  by  the 
tracks  of  a  horse  on  this  path.  I  knew  that  tlic 
horse  had  a  rider  and  that  it  had  stopped  under  this 
tree,  because  there  was  a  limb  cut  from  the  tree  at 
a  certain  height.  I  knew  the  horse  had  remained 
there,  becwse  the  small  twigs  of  the  apple  limb  had 
been  pared  off,  and  they  lay  in  a  heap  on  the  path. 
I  knew  that  something  had  frightened  the  horse  and 
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that  it  had  run  away,  because  the  sod  was  torn  up 
where  it  had  jumped.  .  .  .  Ten  minutes  later  I 
knew  that  the  rider  had  not  been  in  the  saddle  when 
the  horse  jumped;  I  knew  what  it  was  that  had 
frightened  the  horse;  and  I  knew  that  the  thing  had 
occurred  the  day  before.  Now,  how  did  I  know 
that? 

"Listen  I  I  put  my  horse  into  the  tracks  of  that 
other  horse  under  the  tree  and  studied  the  ground. 
Immediately  I  saw  where  the  weeds  beside  the  path 
had  been  crushed,  as  though  some  animal  had  been 
lying  down  there,  and  in  the  very  center  of  that  bed 
I  saw  a  little  heap  of  fresh  earth.  That  was  strange, 
Dix,  that  fresh  earth  where  the  animal  had  been 
lying  down  I  It  had  come  there  after  the  animal  had 
got  up,  or  else  it  would  have  been  pressed  flat.  But 
where  had  it  come  from? 

"I  got  o£F  and  walked  around  the  apple  tree,  mov- 
ing out  frcrni  it  in  an  ever-widening  circle.  Finally 
I  found  an  ant  heap,  the  top  of  which  had  been 
scraped  away  as  though  one  had  taken  up  the  loose 
earth  in  his  hands.  Then  I  went  back  and  plucked 
up  some  of  the  earth.  The  under  clods  of  it  were 
colored  as  with  red  paint.  .  .  .  No,  it  wasn't  paiitt. 

"There  was  a  brush  fence  some  fifty  yards  away. 
I  went  over  to  it  and  followed  it  down. 

"Opposite  the  apple  tree  the  weeds  were  again 
crushed  as  though  some  animal  had  lain  there.  I 
sat  down  in  that  place  and  drew  a  line  with  my  eye 
across  a  log  of  the  fence  to  a  limb  of  the  apple  tr^. 
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Then  I  got  on  my  horse  and  again  put  him  in  the 
tracks  of  that  other  horse  under  the  tree;  the  imag- 
inary hne  passed  through  the  pit  of  my  stomach  I 
...  I  am  four  inches  taller  than  Alkire." 

It  was  then  that  Dix  began  to  curse.  I  had  seen 
his  face  work  while  Abner  was  speaking  and  that 
spray  of  sweat  had  reappeared.  But  Jre  kept  the 
courage  he  had  got. 

"Lord  Abnighty,  man  I"  he  cried.     "How  pret- 
tily you  sum  it  up  I    We  shall  presently  have  Law- 
yer Abner  with  his  brief.    Because  my  renters  have 
kiUed  a  calf;  because  one  of  their  horses  frightened 
at  the  blood  has  bolted,  and  because  they  cover  the 
blood  with  earth  so  the  other  horses  traveling  the 
path  may  not  do  the  like;  straightway  I  have  shot 
Alkire  out  of  his   saddle.  ...  Man  I     What  « 
mare  8  nest  I     And  now,  Lawyer  Abner,  with  your 
neat  httle  conclusions,  what  did  I  do  with  Alkire 
after  I  had  killed  him  ?    Did  I  cause  him  to  vanish 
into  the  air  with  a  smeU  of  sulphur  or  did  I  cause 
the  earth  to  yawn  and  Alkire  to  descend  into  its 
Dowels? 

"Dix,"  replied  Abner,  "your  words  move  some- 
what  near  the  truth." 

T^  T^^"  I"^  *''!^'"  '"'^  ^^'  "y°«  compliment  me. 
If  I  had  that  trick  of  magic,  believe  me.  you  would 
DC  already  some  distance  down." 
Abner  remained  a  moment  silent. 

(.Sa^'''\  ^^  /*'**'  y^^^  ^"^^  '^  "^^  ^hen  one 
nnds  a  plot  of  earth  resodded?" 
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"Is  that  a  riddle?"  cried  Dix.  "Well,  confound 
me,  if  I  d(m't  answer  it  I  You  charge  me  with  mur- 
der and  then  you  ffing  in  this  neat  conundrum.  Now, 
what  could  be  the  answer  to  that  riddle,  Abmr?  If 
one  had  done  a  murder  this  sod  would  oyerlie  a 
grave  and  Alkire  would  be  in  it  in  his  bloody  shirt 
Do  I  give  the  answer?" 

"Y<m  do  not,"  replied  Abner. 

"No  1"  cried  Dix.  "Your  sodded  plot  no  grave, 
Mid  Alkire  not  witias  it  waiting  for  die  trump  of 
Galmel !  Whyi  man,  where  are  your  little  danmed 
ccmdusions?" 

"Dix:,"  said  Abner,  "you  do  not  deceive  me  in  the 
least;  AUdre  is  not  sleeping  in  a  grave." 

"Then  in  the  air,"  sneered  Dix,  "wiUi  a  smdl  of 
sulplmr?" 

"Nor  in  tl^  air,"  said  Abner. 

"Itien  consumed  with  fire,  like  the  priests  of 
Baal?" 

"Nor  with  fire,"  said  Abner. 

Dix  had  got  back  the  quiet  of  his  face;  this  ban- 
ter had  put  him  where  he  was  when  Abner  entered. 
"This  is  all  fools'  talk,"  he  said;  "if  I  had  kiUed 
Alkire,  what  could  1  have  done  with  the  body?  And 
the  horse  I  What  could  I  have  done  with  the  horse  ? 
Remember,  no  man  has  ever  seen  Alkire's  horse  any 
more  than  he  has  seen  Alkire — and  for  the  reason 
that  Alkire  rode  him  out  of  the  hills  that  nig^t. 
Now,  look  here,  Abner,  you  have  asked  me  a  good 


many  questions. 


I  will  a^  you  one. 
5« 
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little  conclusions  do  you  find  that  I  did  this  thing 
alone  or  with  the  aid  of  others?" 

"Dix,"  replied  Abner,  "I  will  answer  that  upon 
my  own  belief  you  had  no  accomplice." 

"Then,"  said  Dix,  "how  could  I  have  carried  otf 
the  horse?  Alkire  I  might  carry;  but  his  horse 
weighed  thirteen  hundred  pounds  1" 

"Dix,"  said  Abner,  "no  man  helped  you  do  this 
thing;  but  there  were  men  who  helped  you  to  con- 
ceal it." 

"And  now,"  cried  Dix,  "the  man  is  going  mad  I 
Who  could  I  trust  with  such  work,  I  ask  you?  Have 
I  a  renter  that  would  not  tell  it  when  he  moved  on  to 
another's  land,  or  when  he  got  a  quart  of  cider  in 
him?    Where  are  the  men  who  helped  me?" 

"Dix,"  said  Abner,  "they  have  been  dead  these 
fifty  years." 

I  heard  Dix  laugh  then,  and  his  evil  face  lighted 
as  though  a  candle  were  behind  it.  And,  m  truth, 
I  thought  he  had  got  Abner  silenced. 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven  I"  he  cried.  "With  such 
proofs  it  is  a  wonder  that  you  did  not  have  me 
hanged." 

"And  hanged  you  should  have  been,"  said  Abner. 

"WeU,"  cried  Dix,  "go  and  teU  the  sheriff,  and 
naind  you  lay  before  him  those  little,  neat  conclu- 
sions :  How  from  a  horse  track  and  thfe  place  where 
a  calf  was  butchered  you  have  reasoned  on  Alkire's 
murder,  and  to  conceal  the  body  and  the  horse  you 
have  reasoned  on  the  aid  of  men  who  were  rotting 
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in  their  graves  when  I  wti  bom;  and  see  how  he  will 
receive  you  I" 

Abner  gave  no  attention  to  the  man's  flippant 
speech.  He  got  his  great  silver  watch  out  of  his 
pocket,  pressed  the  stem  and  looked.  Then  he 
spoke  in  his  deep,  even  voice. 

"Dix,"  he  said,  "it  is  nearly  midnight;  in  an  hour 
you  must  be  on  your  journey,  and  I  have  something 
more  to  say.  Listen  I  I  knew  this  thing  had  been 
done  the  previous  day  because  it  had  rained  on  the 
night  that  I  mt»  Alkire,  and  the  earth  of  this  ant 
heap  had  been  disturbed  after  that  Moreover,  this 
earth  had  been  frozen,  and  that  showed  a  night  had 
passed  since  it  had  been  placed  there.  And  I  knew 
the  rider  of  that  horse  was  Alkire  because,  beside 
the  path  near  the  severed  twigs  lay  my  knife,  where 
it  had  fallen  from  his  hand.  This  much  I  learned 
in  some  fifteen  minutes;  the  rest  took  somewhat 
longer. 

"I  followed  the  track  of  the  horse  until  it  stopped 
in  the  little  valley  bclpw.  It  was  easy  to  follow 
while  the  horse  ran,  because  the  sod  was  torn;  but 
when  it  ceased  to  run  there  was  no  track  that  I  could 
follow.  There  was  a  little  stream  threading  the 
valley,  and  I  began  at  the  wood  and  came  slowly  up 
to  see  if  I  could  find  where  the  horse  had  crossed. 
Fm^y  I  found  a  horse  track  and  there  was  also  a 
man's  track,  which  meant  that  you  had  caught  the 
horse  and  were  leading  it  away.     But  where  ? 

"On  the  rising  ground  above  there  was  an  old  orw 
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diird  where  there  had  once  been  a  houte.  The 
work  about  that  house  had  been  done  a  hundred 
yean.  It  was  rotted  down  now.  You  had  opened 
thii  orchard  into  the  pasture.  I  rode  all  over  the 
face  of  this  hiU  and  finally  I  entered  this  orchard. 
There  was  a  great,  flat,  moss-covered  stone  lying  a 
few  steps  from  where  the  house  had  stopd.  As  I 
looked  I  noticed  that  the  moss  growing  from  it  into 
the  earth  had  been  broken  along  the  edges  of  the 
stone,  and  then  I  noticed  that  for  a  few  feet  about 
the  stone  the  ground  had  been  resodded.  I  got 
down  and  lifted  up  some  of  this  new  sod.  Under  it 
the  earth  had  been  soaked  with  that  ...  red 
paint. 

"It  was  devcr  of  you,  Dix,  to  resod  the  ground; 
that  took  only  a  little  time  and  it  effectually  con- 
cealed the  place  where  you  had  killed  the  horse; 
but  it  was  foolish  of  you  to  forget  that  the  broken 
moss  around  the  edges  of  the  great  flat  stone  could 
not  be  mended." 

"Abnerl"  cried  Dix.  "Stopl"  And  I  saw  that 
^ray  of  sweat,  and  his  face  working  like  kneaded 
bread,  and  the  shiver  of  that  abominable  chill  on 
him. 

Ab  •  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then  he  went 
on,  but  from  another  quarter. 

"Trice,"  said  Abner,  "the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  before  me  and  I  did  not  know  it;  but  the  Mfd 
time  I  knew  it.  It  is  not  in  the  cry  of  the  wind,  noi- 
in  the  voice  of  many  waters  that  His  presence  is 
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made  known  to  ut.  That  nun  in  Iiriel  hid  only  the 
wgn  tiut  the  betft  under  him  would  not  go  on. 
Twice  I  had  at  good  a  sign,  and  tonight,  when 
Marks  broke  a  itirrup-leather  before  my  house  and 
called  me  to  the  door  and  asked  me  for  a  knife  to 
mend  it,  I  saw  and  I  came  1" 

The  log  that  Abner  had  thrown  on  was  burned 
down,  and  the  fire  was  agam  a  mass  of  embers;  the 
room  was  filled  with  that  duU  red  light.  Dix  had 
got  on  to  his  fe^et,  and  he  stood  now  twisting  before 
the  fire,  his  hands  reaching  out  to  it,  and  that  cold 
creqjmg  in  his  bones»  and  the  smell  of  the  .'re  on 
him. 

Abner  rose.    And  when  he  spoke  his  voice  was 
«  •."^  ^t  *>*»  dimensions  and  weight. 
"Dix,"  he  said,  "you  robbed  the  grazers;  you  shot 

Alkire  out  of  his  saddle ;  and  a  chUd  you  would  have 

murder^  I" 

And  I  saw  the  sleeve  of  Abner's  coat  begin  to 
move,  th<m  it  stopped.  He  stood  staring  at  some 
Jing  agamst  the  waU.  I  looked  to  see  what  the 
tfung  was,  but  I  did  not  see  it.  Abner  was  loddna 
bejrand  the  waU,  as  though  it  had  been  moved  awaf 

And  aU  the  time  Dix  had  been  shaking  with  that 
liellish  cold,  and  twisting  on  the  hearth  and  crowding 
into  the  fire.  Then  he  feU  back,  and  he  was  the 
Dix  I  bicw-his  face  was  slack;  his  eye  was  fur- 
tive; and  he  was  full  of  terror. 

It  was  his  weak  whine  that  awakened  Abner.  He 
put  up  his  hand  and  brought  the  fingers  hard  down 
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over  hit  face,  tnd  then  he  looked  it  this  new  crea- 
ture, cringing  and  betet  with  fean. 

"Dix,"  he  laid,  "Alkire  was  a  just  man;  he  sleeps 
as  peacefully  in  that  abandoned  well  under  his  horse 
at  he  would  sleep  in  the  churchjrard.  My  hand  has 
been  held  back;  you  may  go.  Vengeance  is  mine,  I 
will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." 

"But  where  shall  I  go,  Abner?"  the  creature 
wailed;  "I  have  no  money  and  I  am  cold." 

Abner  took  out  his  leather  wallet  and  flung  it 
toward  the  door. 

"There  is  money,"  he  said--"a  hundred  dollars 
—and  there  is  my  coat.  Go  I  But  if  I  find  you  in 
the  hills  to-morrow,  or  if  I  ever  find  you,  I  warn 
you  in  the  name  of  the  living  God  that  I  wiU  stanm 
you  out  of  life!" 

I  saw  the  loathsome  thing  writhe  into  Abner's 
coat  and  seize  the  wallet  and  slip  out  through  the 
door;  and  a  moment  later  I  heard  a  horse.  And  I 
crept  back  on  to  Roy's  heifer  skin. 

When  I  came  down  at  daylight  my  Uncle  Abner 
was  reading  by  the  fire. 


Chapter  IV:   An  Act  of  Qoi 

IT  WM  the  Ittt  dtf  of  the  County  Fair,  and  I 
•tood  beside  my  Unde  Abner,  on  the  edge  of 
the  crowd,  watehing  the  performance  of  a 
mountebaidL 

On  a  raited  platform,  before  a  little  home  on 
wheeb,  ttood  a  girl  dreiMd  like  a  gypsy,  with  her 
arms  extended,  while  an  old  man  out  in  die  crowd, 
standing  on  a  chair,  was  throwing  great  knives  that 
nenmied  her  m  with  a  steel  hedge.  The  giri  was 
very  yoong,  scarcely  more  dian  a  chUd,  and  the  man 
was  old,  but  he  was  hale  and  powerful  He  wore 
wooden  shoes,  travel-worn  purple  velvet  trousers,  a 
red  sash,  and  a  white  blouse  of  a  shirt  open  at  the 
throat. 

I  was  watching  the  man,  whose  marvelous  skill 
fascinated  me.  He  seemed  to  be  looking  always  at 
the  crowd  of  faces  that  passed  between  him  and  the 
wagon,  and  yet  the  great  knife  fell  to  a  hair  on  the 
target,  grazmg  the  body  of  the  giri. 

But  while  the  old  man  with  his  sheaf  of  knives 
held  my  attention,  it  was  the  giri  that  Abner  looked 
at  He  stood  stu^ring  her  face  irith  a  strange  rapt 
attention.  Sometimes  he  lifted  his  head  and  looked 
vacantly  over  the  crowd  with  the  eyelids  narrowed, 
like  one  searching  for  a  memory  that  eluded  him, 
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^beii  he  came  back  to  the  face  in  its  clutter  of  dark 
na^eti,  framed  in  knives  that  stood  quivering  in 
the  poplar  board. 

It  was  thus  that  my  father  found  us  when  he 
cane  up. 

"Have  you  noticed  Blackford  about?"  he  said; 
"I  want  to  see  him." 

"No,"  replied  Abner,  "but  he  should  be  here,  1 
think;  he  is  at  every  frolic." 

"I  sent  him  the  money  for  his  cattle  last  night," 
my  father  went  on,  "and  I  wish  to  know  if  he  got 


it 


>t 


Abner  turned  upon  him  at  that. 

"You  will  always  take  a  chance  with  that  scoun- 
drel, Rufus,"  he  said,  "and  some  day  you  will  be 
robbed.    His  lands  are  covered  with  a  deed  of 


t» 


tmst. 

"Well,"  replied  my  father,  with  his  hearty  laugh, 
"I  shall  not  be  robbed  this  time.  I  have  Blackford's 
revest  over  his  signature  for  the  money,  with  the 
statement  that  the  letter  is  to  be  evidence  of  its  pay- 
ment. 

And  he  took  an  envelope  out  of  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  Abner. 

My  uncle  read  the  letter  to  the  end,  and  then  his 
great  fingers  tightened  on  the  sheet,  and  he  read  it 
carefully  again,  and  yet  again,  with  his  eyes  nar- 
rowed and  his  jaw  protruding.  Finally  he  looked 
my  father  in  the  face. 

"Blackford  did  not  write  this  letter  I"  he  said. 
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Not  wntcitl"  my  father  cried.    "Why,  man,  I 
know  the  deaf  mute's  writing  like  a  book.    I  know 
every  Ime  and  slant  of  his  letters,  and  every  crook 
and  twist  of  his  signature." 
But  my  uncle  shook  his  head. 
My  father  was  annoyed. 
"Nonsense  1"  he  said.     "I  can  caU  a  hundred  men 
on  these  fair  grounds  who  wiU  swear  that  Black- 
ford made  every  stroke  of  the  pen  in  that  letter,  even 
agtmst  his  denial,  and  though  he  bring  Moses  and 
the  prophets  to  si^port  him." 
Abner  looked  my  father  steadUy  in  the  face. 
That  IS  true,  Rufus,"  he  said;  "the  thing  is  per- 
feet    There  is  no  letter  or  line  or  stroke  or  twist 
of  the  pen  that  varies  from  Blackford's  hand,  and 

!r'Z.?f*T  K^""  ^^^  ***  *  "»»»'  ^  ''^"r  upon 
the  Bible  that  he  wrote  it.    Blackford  himself  can- 

not  teU  this  wnting  from  his  own,  nor  can  any  other 

I?i^"?f!!'  "?1  y**  *^^  *^^*^  "*"*«  ^^  not  write  it." 
WeU,     said  my  father,  "yonder  is  Blackford 
now;  we  will  ask  him." 

But  they  never  did. 

I  saw  die  tall  deaf  mute  swagger  up  and  enter  the 
crowd  before  the  mountebank's  wagon.  And  then  a 
thing  happened.  The  chair  upon  which  the  old  man 
stood  broke  under  him.  He  fell  and  the  great  knife 
in  his  hand  swerved  downward  and  went  through 
the  deaf  mute's  body,  as  though  it  were  a  cheew. 
rhc  man  was  dead  when  we  picked  him  up;  the 
knife  blade  stood  out  between  his  shoulders,  and 
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the  haft  was  jammed  against  his  bloody  coat. 
Wr  carried  him  into  the  Agricultural  HaU  amc  g 
At  prize  apples  and  the  pumpkins,  summoned 
bquire  Randolph  from  the  cattle  pens,  and  brought 
the  mountebank  before  hun. 

Randolph  came  in  his  big  blustering  manner  and 
sat  down  as  though  he  were  the  judge  of  all  the 
world.    He  heard  the  evidence,  and  upon  the  word 
of  evciy  witness  the  tragedy  was  an  accident  clean 
through.    But  it  was  an  accident  that  made  one 
shudder.    It  came  swift  and  deadly  and  unforeseen, 
hke  a  vengeance  of  God  in  the  Book  of  Kings.  One 
passing  among  his  fellows,  in  no  apprehension,  had 
been  smitten  out  of  life.    There  was  terror  in  the 
mystery  of  selection  that  had  thus  claimed  Black- 
ford m  this  crowd  for  death.     It  brought  our  voices 
to  a  whiH)er  to  feel  how  unprotected  a  man  was  in 
this  life,  and  how  little  we  could  see. 

And  yet  the  thing  had  the  aspect  of  design  and 
moved  with  our  stern  Scriptural  beliefs.  In  the  pul- 
pit  this  deaf  mute  had  hztn  an  example  and  a  warn- 
ing. His  life  was  profligate  and  loose.  He  was  a 
cattle  shipper  who  knew  the  abominations  indexed 
by  the  Psalmist.  He  was  an  Ishmaclite  in  more 
ways  than  his  affliction.  He  had  no  wife  nor  child 
nor  any  next  of  kin.  He  had  been  predestined  to  an 
evjl  end  by  every  good  housewife  in  the  hills.  He 
would  go  swiftly  and  by  violence  into  hell,  the  preach- 
ers  said;  and  swiftly  and  by  violence  he  had  gone 
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on  this  tutumn  mornii^  when  ^  world  was  like  an 
ISden. 

He  lay  there  among  the  sheaves  of  com  Tuad  #» 
fruits  and  cereals  of  the  earth,  so  fully  come  to  the 
end  predestined  that  those  who  had  cried  the 
prophecy  the  loudest  were  the  most  antazed.  With 
all  their  vi^orings,  they  could  not  believe  that  God 
would  be  so  expeditious,  and  they  spoke  in  whispers 
and  crowded  about  on  tiptoe,  as  though  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord  stood  at  the  witrancc  of  this  little  fes^ 
hall,  as  before  tie  direshing  floor  of  Araunah  tht 
Jelniute. 

Randolph  coidd  do  naimg  but  find  the  thing  an 
accident,  and  let  the  old  man  go.  But  he  thundered 
f  rmn  behind  his  table  on  the  dangers  of  such  a  tra^ 
as  this.  And  all  the  tinw  the  mountebank  stood  sto^ 
pidly  before  him  like  a  man  dazed,  and  the  litde 
girl  wept  and  dung  to  ^  big  peasant's  hand.  Ran- 
dolph pointed  to  the  gM  and  told  the  dd  man  tluit 
he  would  kill  her  some  di^,  and  with  the  gestures 
and  authority  of  omnipoteace  forbade  his  trade.  The 
old  mountebank  promised  to  cast  his  knives  into 
the  river  and  get  at  somethii^  else.  Randolph  spoke 
upon  the  law  of  accidents  sententiously  for  some 
thirty  minutes,  quoted  Lord  Blackstone  and  Mr. 
Chitty,  called  the  thing  an  act  ^  God,  within  a  cer- 
tam  definition  of  the  law,  ami  rose. 

My  Uncle  Abner  had  been  standina  near  the  door, 
looking  on  wiA  a  grave,  undeophci  aolc  face.  He 
had  gone  through  the  crowd  to  the  chair  when  the 
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old  man  fell,  had  drawn  the  knife  out  of  Blackford's 
body,  but  he  had  not  helped  to  carry  him  in,  and  he 
had  remained  by  the  door,  his  big  shoulders  tower- 
kg  above  the  audience.  Randolph  stopped  beside 
faki  as  he  went  out,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  trum- 
peted in  his  big,  many-colored  handkerchief. 

"Ah,  Abncr,"  he  said,  ''do  you  concur  in  my  de- 
d«on?*' 

*Tou  caHed  the  thing  an  act  of  God,"  replied  Ab- 
ner,  "and  I  concur  in  that." 

"And  so  it  is,"  said  Randolph,  with  pMdUL 
pomp;  "the  writers  mi  the  law,  in  their  disqwitioiw 
upon  tdrtt,  include  within  that  term  those  intcnit- 
abie  injuries  that  no  human  intelltgoice  can  foresee; 
for  instance,  floods,  earthqur  :es  and  toniadoes." 

"If©w,  that  is  very  stupid  in  the  writers  on  the 
kw,"  replied  Abner;  "I  should  call  such  injuries 
acts  of  tht  devil.  It  would  not  occur  to  me  to  be- 
lieve that  God  would  use  the  agency  of  the  elements 
in  order  to  injure  the  innocent." 

"Well,"  said  Randolph,  "the  writers  upon  the 
law  have  not  been  theologians,  although  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  was  devout,  and  Chitty  with  a  proper  rever- 
ence, and  my  lords  Coke  and  Blackstone  and  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  in  respectable  submission  to  the  es- 
tablished church.  They  have  grouped  and  catalogued 
injuries  with  delicate  and  nice  distinctions  with  re- 
spect to  their  being  actionable  at  law,  and  they  found 
certain  injuries  to  be  acts  of  God,  but  I  do  not  read 
that  they  found  any  injury  to  be  an  act  of  the  devil. 
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T>e  Uw<toes  w*  recognise  tlie  tmren^rty  „d  ^ 

'^'^'I.Tfn-'^M-  "r***  ««*'  fitoe.,  i.  the 
T^^  ^*^  ^^  ^*»^c<i  to  run." 

R^M'h  blustered,  con^ked  hU  «uffb«,  twd 

^^you  thmk,  Abncr,"  he  «id.  "that  this  oM 
^oSSS'**^*'  "*        d«ngwou8  practice  as  he 

<««^.  and  I  wiU  not  be  a  witnc,  for  him." 
..V  .    y°"  """'•  Abrier?"  my  father  said 

"Y<«  «y  that  Blaclcford  did  not  Jt.  tW.  leter.' 
«nd  now  you  say  that  it  is  valid." 

ri.i  j?"°'r."P''"*  ^''"""'  "*«t  when  the  one  en- 
tided  to  a  debt  receive,  it,  that  is  enough." 

lifj]!"' J'^"!*"'  '"'''  '""•  the  crowd,  his  head 
I.fed  and  h,.  foger.  locked  behind  his  ma  sive  back 
The  County  F„r  dosed  that  evemng  in  much  l^t 
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wp  and  many  idle  comments  on  Blackford's  end. 
The  chimney  comer  lawyers,  riding  out  with  the 
homing  crowd,  vapored  upon  Mr.  Jefferson's  Statute 
of  Descents,  and  how  Blackford's  property  would 
escheat  to  the  state  since  there  was  no  next  of  kin, 
and  were  met  with  the  information  that  his  lands  and 
his  cattle  would  precisely  pay  his  debts,  with  an 
eagle  or  two  beyond  for  a  coffin.     And,  after  the 
manner  of  lawyers,  were  not  silenced,  but  laid  down 
what  the  law  would  be  if  only  the  facts  were  agrec- 
^Ic  to  their  premise.     And  the  prophets,  sitting  in 
their  wagons,  assembled  their  witnesses  and  estab- 
hshed  the  dates  at  which  they  had  been  propheticaUy 
dehvcrcd.  ' 

Evening  descended,  and  the  fair  grounds  were 
mostly  deserted.  Those  who  lived  at  no  great  dis- 
tance  had  moved  their  live  stock  with  the  crowd  and 
had  given  up  their  pens  and  staUs.  But  my  father, 
who  always  brought  a  drove  of  prize  catde  to  these 
fairs,  gave  orders  that  we  should  remain  until  the 
morning.  The  distance  home  was  too  great  and  the 
roads  were  fiUed.  My  father's  cattle  were  no  less 
sacred  than  the  buUs  of  Egypt,  and  not  to  be 
crowded  by  a  wagon  wheel  or  ridden  into  by  a 
shouting  drunkard. 

The  night  fell.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the  earth 
was  not  m  darkness.  The  sky  was  clear  and  sown 
with  stars  like  a  seeded  field.  I  did  not  go  to  bed  in 
the  cattle  stall  filled  with  clover  hay  under  a  hand- 
woven  blanket,  as  I  was  intended  to  do.    A  young- 
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Iter  at  a  certain  age  is  a  sort  of  jackal  and  loves 
nothing  in  this  world  so  much  as  to  prowl  over  the 
p-ound  where  a  crowd  of  people  has  encamped.    Be- 
sides, I  wished  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  old 
mountebank,  and  it  was  a  thing  I  soon  discovered. 
His  wagon  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  ground  among 
the  trees  near  the  river,  with  the  door  closed.    His 
horse,  tethered  to  a  wheel,  was  nosing  an  armful  of 
hay.     The  light  of  the  stars  filtered  through  the 
treetops,  filled  the  wheels  with  shadows  and  threw 
one  side  of  the  Vagon  into  the  blackness  of  the  pit. 
I  went  down  to  the  fringe  of  trees;  there  I  sat  squat» 
ted  on  the  earth  until  I  heard  a  footstep  and  saw  my 
Uncle    Abner    coming   toward    the    wagon.     He 
walked  as  I  had  seen  him  walking  in  the  crowd,  his 
hands  behind  him  and  his  face  lifted  as  though  he 
considered  something  that  p-^rplexed  hun.     He  came 
to  the  steps,  knocked  witl.  h.s  clenched  hand  on  the 
door,  and  when  a  voice  replied,  entered. 

Curiosity  overcame  me.  I  scurried  up  to  the  dark 
side  of  the  wagon.  There  a  piece  of  fortune 
awaited  me;  a  gilded  panel  had  cracked  with  some 
jolt  upon  the  road,  and  by  perching  myself  upon  the 
wheel  I  could  see  inside.  The  old  man  had  been 
seated  behind  a  table  made  by  letting  down  a  board 
hinged  to  the  wall.  His  knives  were  lying  on  the 
floor  beside  him,  bound  together  in  a  sheaf  with  a 
twine  string.  There  were  some  packets  of  old  let- 
ters on  the  table  and  a  candle.  The  little  girl  lay 
asleep  in  a  sort  of  bunk  at  the  end  of  the  wagon. 
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The  old  man  stood  up  when  my  uncle  entered,  and 
his  face,  that  had  been  dull  and  stupid  before  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  was  now  keen  and  bright. 

"Monsieur  does  me  an  honor,"  he  said.  The 
words  were  an  interrogation  with  no  welcome  in 
them. 

"No  honor,"  replied  my  uncle,  standing  with  his 
hat  on;  "but  possibly  a  service." 

"That  would  be  strange,"  the  mountebank  said 
dryly,  "for  I  have  received  no  service  from  any  man 
here." 

"You  have  a  short  memory,"  replied  Abner;  "the 
justice  of  the  peace  rendered  you  a  great  service  on 
this  day.     Do  you  put  no  value  on  your  life  ?" 

"My  life  has  not  been  in  danger,  monsieur,"  he 
said. 

"I  think  it  has,"  replied  Abner. 

"Then  monsieur  questions  the  decision?" 

"No,"  said  Abner;  "I  think  it  was  the  very  wis- 
est decision  that  Randolph  ever  made." 

"Then  why  does  monsieur  say  that  my  life  was  in 
danger?" 

"Well,"  replied  my  uncle,  "are  not  the  lives  of  all 
men  in  danger?  Is  there  any  day  or  hour  of  a  day 
in  which  they  are  secure,  or  any  tract  or  parcel  of 
this  earth  where  danger  is  not?  And  can  a  man 
say  when  he  awakes  at  daylight  in  his  bed,  on  this 
day  I  shall  go  into  danger,  or  I  shall  not?  In  the 
lig^t  it  is,  and  in  the  darkness  it  is,  and  where  one 
looks  to  find  it,  and  where  he  does  not.     Did  Black- 
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ford  believe  himself  in  danger  today  when  he  passed 
before  ymi?" 

"Ah,  monsieur,**  replied  the  man,  "that  was  a 
terrible  accident  r* 

My  uncle  picked  up  a  stool,  placed  it  by  the  uble 
and  sat  down.  He  took  oflF  his  hat  and  set  it  on  his 
knees,  then  he  spoke,  looking  at  tlic  floor. 

"Do  you  believe  in  God?" 

I  saw  the  old  man  rub  his  forehead  with  his  hand 
and  the  ball  of  his  first  finger  make  a  cross. 

'•Yes,  monsieur,'*  he  said,  "I  do.'* 

"Then,**  replied  Abncr,  "you  can  hardly  believe 
that  things  happen  out  of  chance.'* 
^^  "We  call  it  chance,  monsieur,**  said  the  man, 
"when  we  do  not  understand  it." 

"Sometimes  we  use  a  better  term,**  replied  Ab- 
ner.  "Now,  today  Randolph  did  not  understand 
this  deadi  of  Blackford,  and  yet  he  caUed  it  an  act 

"Who  knows,"  said  the  man;  "are  not  the  ways 
of  God  past  finding  out?" 

"Not  always,"  replied  my  uncle. 

He  gathered  his  chin  into  his  hand  and  sat  for 
some  time  motionless,  then  he  continued: 

"I  have  found  out  something  about  this  one." 

The  old  mountebank  moved  to  his  stool  beyond 
the  table  and  sat  down. 

"And  what  is  that,  monsieur?"  he  said. 

"That  you  are  in  danger  of  your  life— for  one 
thing." 
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"la  what  daai^r?'* 

"Do  you  come  from  the  sooth  of  Europe,"  re- 
plied  Abner,  "and  forget  that  when  a  man  is  killed 
there  are  others  to  threaten  his  assassin?" 

"But  this  Blackford  has  no  kin  to  carry  a  blood 
feud,"  said  the  mountebank. 

"And  so,"  cried  Abner.  "you  knew^that  before 
you  killed  him.  And  yet,  tu  spite  of  that  precau- 
tion, there  stood  a  man  in  the  crowd  before  the  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  who  held  your  life  in  his  hand.  He 
had  but  to  speak." 

"And  why  did  he  not  speak— this  man?"  said  the 
mountebank,  looking  at  Abner  across  the  table. 

"I  will  tell  you  that,"  replied  Abner.  "He 
feared  that  the  justice  of  the  law  might  contravene 
the  justice  of  God.  It  is  a  fabric  woven  from  many 
threads— this  justice  of  God.  I  saw  three  of  these 
threads  today  stretching  into  the  great  loom,  and  I 
feared  to  touch  them  lest  I  disturb  the  weaver  at  his 
w^rk.  I  saw  men  see  a  murder  and  not  know  it.  I 
saw  a  child  see  its  father  and  not  know  it,  and  I  saw 
a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  a  man  who  did  not 
write  it." 

The  face  of  the  old  mountebank  did  not  whiten, 
but  instead  it  grew  stern  and  resolute,  and  the  mus- 
cles came  out  in  it  so  that  it  seemed  a  thing  of  cords 
under  the  tanned  skin. 
"The  proofs,"  he  said. 
"They  are  all  here,"  replied  Abner. 
He  stooped,  lifted  the  sheaf  of  knives,  broke  the 
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•tring  gnd  spread  them  on  the  table.  He  selected 
the  one  from  which  Blackford's  blood  had  been 
wiped  off. 

"Randolph  examined  this  knife,"  he  continued, 
"but  not  the  others;  he  assumed  that  they  are  all 
alike.  WeU,  they  are  not.  The  others  are  dull, 
but  this  one  has  the  edge  of  a  razor." 

And  he  plucked  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  table 
and  sheared  it  in  two.  Then  he  put  the  knife  down 
on  the  board  and  looked  toward  the  far  end  of  the 
wagon. 

"And  the  child's  face,"  he  said— "I  was  not  cer- 
tain of  that  until  I  saw  Blackford's  ironed  out  under 

the  hand  of  death,  and  then  I  knew.    And  the  let- 
»» 


But  the  old  man  was  on  his  feet  straining  over 
the  table,  his  features  twitching  like  a  taut  rope. 

"Hush!    Hushrhesaid. 

There  came  a  little  gust  of  wind  that  whispered 
in  the  dry  grass  and  blew  the  dead  leaves  against  the 
wagon  and  about  my  face.  They  fluttered  like  a 
presence,  these  dead  leaves,  and  pecked  and  clawed 
at  the  gilded  panel  like  the  nails  of  some  feeble  hand. 
I  began  to  be  assailed  with  fear  as  I  sat  there  alone 
in  the  darkness  looking  in  upon  this  tragedy. 

My  Uncle  Abner  sat  down,  and  the  old  man  re- 
mained with  the  palms  of  his  hands  pressed  against 
the  table.     Fmally  he  spoke. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "shall  a  man  lead  another 
into  hell  and  escape  the  pit  himself?    Yes,  she  is  his 
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daui^ter,  ind  her  mother  was  mine,  and  I  have 
killed  him.  He  could  not  spr-ak,  but  with  those  let- 
ters he  persuaded  her." 

The  man  paused  and  turned  over  the  packet  of 
yellow  envelopes  tied  up  with  faded  ribbon. 

"And  she  believed  what  a  woman  will  always  be- 
lieve. What  would  you  have  done,  monsieur?  Go 
to  the  law^  -your  English  law  that  gives  the  woman 
a  pittance  and  puts  her  out  of  the  court-house  door 
for  the  ribald  to  lau^  at!  Diablel  Monsieur, 
that  is  not  the  law.  I  know  the  law,  as  my  father 
and  my  father's  father,  and  your  father  and  your 
father's  father  knew  it.  I  would  have  killed  him 
dien,  when  she  died,  but  for  this  child.  I  would  have 
followed  him  into  these  hills,  day  after  day,  like  his 
shadow  behind  him,  untii  I  got  a  knife  into  him  and 
ripped  hun  up  like  a  butchered  pig.  But  I  could 
not  go  to  the  hangman  and  leave  this  child,  and  so 
I  waited." 

He  sat  down. 

"We  can  wait,  monsieur.  That  is  one  thing  we 
have  in  my  country — patience.  And  when  I  was 
ready  I  killed  him." 

The  old  man  paused  and  put  out  his  hand,  palm 
upward,  on  the  table.  It  was  a  wonderful  hand, 
like  a  live  thing. 

"You  have  eyes,  monsieur,  but  the  others  are  as 
blind  men.  Did  they  think  that  hand  could  have 
failed  me?  Cunning  men  have  made  machinery  so 
accurate  that  you  marvel  at  them;  but  there  was 
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never  a  machine  with  the  accuracv  of  th«  u 
hand  when  it  i,  trained  a,  IT^Zi'  ^0'^" 
I  could  .cratch  a  line  on  the  door  behind  y^wUh 
a  needle,  and  with  my  eyes  closed  set  a  knife  dI« 
.  «to  every  twist  and  turn  of  it.  Why.'^l^r 
there  was  a  straw  clinging  to  Blackford's  r™7 

a^d  i  siTfwiir  i^r ""  *""'*  *^'  «-"• 

And  now,  monsieur?" 
But  my  uncle  ^topped  him.     "Not  yet,"  he  said 
If  n  7r"'u  "■""*  '^^  "^i^  "d  "o^  the  d"  d 

mg.     What  have  you  done  for  the  child?" 

^^  ITiere  came  a  great  tenderaes.  into  the  old  man's 

"I  have  brou^  it  up  in  We,"  he  said  "and  in 
h«.or,  and  I  have  got  it,  inheritance  for  it "        " 

He  ctopped  and  ijidicated  the  pack  of  letters. 
I  was  about  to  bum  these  when  you  camr.n 
monsieur,  for  they  have  served  their'^^^Te     i 

;^M^y.rcoioX;trwrr;:;-ed 
Sn^:v:ent':::;::  „r:;;S*L^;,V''" 

«nonof  .t,  monsieur,  not  that,  but  the  very  hand 
itself-the  very  hand  that  Blackford  write,  Irith  hi, 
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own  fingers.  And  it  was  well,  for  I  was  able  to  get 
the  child  all  that  Blackford  had.  beyond  his  debts, 
by  a  letter  that  no  man  could  know  that  Blackford 
did  not  write." 

"I  knew  that  he  did  not  write  it,"  said  Abncr. 

The  old  man  smiled. 

"You  jest,  monsieur,"  he  said;  "Blackford  him- 
self could  not  tell  the  writing  from  his  own.  I  could 
not,  nor  can  any  living  man." 

D.'T^M*  *'^^'"  "P^*^*^  ^^""5  "the  letter  is  in 
Blackford  s  hand,  as  he  would  have  written  it  with 
his  own  fingers.     It  is  no  imitation,  as  you  say;  it 
IS  the  vrry  writing  of  the  man,  and  yet  he  did  not 
wr^e  It  and  when  I  saw  it  I  knew  that  he  did  not." 
The  old  man's  face  was  incredulous. 
"How  could  you  know  that,  monsieur?"  he  said 
My  uncle  took  the  letter  which  my  father  had 
received  out  of  his  pocket  and  spread  it  out  on  the 
table. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  "how  I  knew  that  Black- 
ford did  not  write  this  letter,  although  it  is  in  his 
very  hand.  When  my  brother  Rufus  showed  me 
this  letter,  and  I  read  it,  I  noticed  that  there  were 
words  misspelled  in  it.  Well,  that  of  itself  was 
nothing  for  the  deaf  mute  did  not  always  spell  cor- 
rectly.  It  was  the  manner  in  which  the  words  were 
misspelled.  Under  the  old  system,  when  a  deaf 
mute  was  taught  to  write  he  was  taught  by  the  eye- 
consequently,  he  writes  words  as  he  remembers  them' 
to  look,  and  not  as  he  remembers  them  to  sound. 
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His  mistakes,  then,  are  mistakes  of  the  eye  and  not 
of  the  ear.     And  in  this  he  differs  from  every  man 
who  can  hear ;  for  the  man  who  can  hear,  when  he 
IS  uncertain  about  the  spelling  of  a  word,  spells  it 
as  It  sounds  phoneticaUy,  using  not  a  letter  that  looks 
likt  the  correct  one,  but  a  letter  that  sounds  like  it 
-H«mg  V  for  'c'  and  'o'  for  'u'— ;  thing  no  deaf 
mute  would  ever  do  in  this  worid.  because  he  does 
not  know  what  letters  sound  like.     Consequently, 
when  I  saw  the  words  in  this  letter  misspeUed  In? 
sound-when  I  siw  that  the  person  who  had  writ, 
ten  this  letter  remembered  his  word  as  a  sound,  and 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  in  it  was  cndcav- 
ormg  to  indicate  that  sound-I  knew  he  could  hear." 
rhe  old  man  did  not  reply,  but  he  tose  and  stood 
before  my  uncle.     He  stood  straight  and  fearless, 
his  long  white  hair  thrown  back,  his  bronzed  throat 
e3?>osed,  his  face  lifted,  and  his  eyes  calm  and  level, 
like  some  ancient  druid  among  his  sacred  oak  trees 
And  I  crowded  my  face  against  the  cracked  panel, 
straining  to  hear  what  he  would  say 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "I  have  done  an  act  of  jus- 
face,  not  as  men  do  it,  but  as  the  providence  of  God 
does  It.  With  care  and  with  patience  I  have  accom- 
plished  every  act,  so  that  to  the  eyes  of  men  it  bore 
the  relation  and  aspect  of  God's  providence.  And 
all  who  saw  were  content  but  you.     You  have  pried 

b!!f  T't ^"^•''^ *^"' ^^"«^' *"^ "°^ yo" ">«»t 

bear  the  obhgations  of  your  knowledge." 
He  spread  out  his  hands  toward  the  sleeping  girL 
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"Shall  this  child  grow  up  to  honor  in  ignorance, 
or  in  knowledge  go  down  to  hell?  Shall  she  know 
what  her  mother  was,  and  what  her  father  was,  and 
what  I  am,  and  be  fouled  by  &'.  knowledge  of  it, 
and  shall  she  be  stripped  of  her  heritance  and  left 
not  only  outlawed,  but  paupered?  And  shall  I  go 
to  the  hangman,  and  she  to  the  street?  These  arc 
things  for  you  to  decide,  since  you  would  search  out 
what  was  hidden  and  reveal  what  was  covered  I  I 
leave  it  in  your  hands." 

"And  I,"  replied  Abner,  rising,  "leave  it  in 
God's." 


Chapter  V:     The  Treasure  Hunter 

I  REMEMBER  very  well  when  the  sailor  came 
to  Highfield.  It  was  the  return  of  the  prodigal 
— a  belated  return.  The  hospitalities  of  the 
parable  did  not  await  him.  Old  Thomdike 
Madison  was  dead.  And  Charlie  Madison,  in  pos- 
session as  sole  heir,  was  not  pleased  to  see  a  lost 
brother  land  frojn  a  river  boat  after  nventy  years 
of  silence. 

The  law  presumes  death  after  seven  years,  and 
for  twenty  Dahney  Madison  had  been  counted  out 
of  life— counted  out  by  old  Thomdike  when  he  left 
his  estate  to  pass  by  operation  of  law  to  the  surviving 
son;  and  counted  out  by  Charlie  when  he  received 
the  title. 

The  ima^nation  of  every  lad  in  the  Hills  was 
iired  by  the  romantic  properties  of  this  event.  The 
negroes  carried  every  detail,  and  they  would  have 
colored  it  to  suit  the  fancy  had  not  the  thing  hap- 
pened in  ample  color. 

The  estate  had  gone  to  rack  with  Charlie  drunk 
from  dawn  until  midnight.  Old  Clayborne  and 
Mariah  kept  the  negro  quarters,  half  a  mile  from 
the  house.  Clayborne  would  put  Charlie  to  bed  and 
then  go  i^ome  to  his  cabin.  In  the  morning  Mariah 
would  come  to  get  his  coffee.     So  Charlie  lived  after 
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old  Thorndike,  at  ninety,  had  gone  to  the  graveyard. 

It  was  a  witch's  night  when  the  thing  happened — 
rain  and  a  high  wind  that  wailed  and  whooped  round 
the  pillars  and  chimneys  of  the  house.  The  house 
was  set  on  a  high  bank  above  the  river,  where  the 
swift  water,  mnning  like  a  flood,  made  a  sharp  bend. 
It  caught  the  full  force  of  wind  and  rain.  It  was 
old  and  the  timbers  creaked. 

Charlie  was  drunk.  He  cried  out  when  he  saw 
the  lost  brother  and  got  unsteadily  on  his  legs. 

"You  are  not  Dabneyl"  he  said.  "You  are  a 
picture  out  of  a  storybook  1"  And  he  laughed  in  a 
sort  of  half  terror,  like  a  child  before  a  homemade 
ghost.     "Look  at  your  earrings!" 

It  was  a  good  comment  for  a  man  in  liquor;  for  if 
ever  a  character  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  a  pirate 
tale,  here  it  was. 

Dabney  had  lifted  the  latch  and  entered  without 
warning.  He  had  the  big  frame  and  the  hawk  nose 
of  his  race.  He  was  in  sea-stained  sailor  clothes,  his 
face  white  as  plaster,  a  red  cloth  wound  tightly 
round  his  head,  huge  half-moon  rings  in  his  ears; 
and  he  carried  a  seaman's  chest  on  his  shoulder. 

Old  Claybome  told  the  story. 

Dabney  put  down  his  chest  carefully,  as  though 
it  had  something  precious  in  it.     Then  he  spoke. 

"Are  you  glad  to  see  me,  brother?" 

Charlie  was  holding  on  to  the  table  with  both 
hands,  his  eyes  bleared,  his  mouth  gaping. 

"I  don't  see  you,"  he  quavered.     Then  he  turned 
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his  head,  with  a  curious  duck  of  the  chin,  toward  the 
old  negro.     "I  don't  see  anything— do  I?" 

Dabney  came  over  to  the  table  then;  he  took  up 
the  flask  of  liquor  and  a  glass. 

"Clabe,"  he  said,  "is  this  apple  whisky?" 

I  have  heard  the  ancient  negro  tell  the  story  a 
thousand  times.  He  gave  a  great  shout  of  recog- 
nition. Those  words — those  five  words — settled  it. 
He  used  to  sing  this  part  in  a  long,  nasal  chant  when 
he  reached  it  in  his  tale:  "Marse  Dabney  I  Oh, 
my  Lord  I  How  many  times  ain't  I  heard  'im  say 
dem  words— jii'  lak  dat:  'Clabe,  is  dis  apple 
whisky?'  Dem  outlandish  do's  couldn't  fool  dis 
nigger  I  I'd  'a'  knowed  Marse  Dabney  after  dat  if 
he'd  been  'parisoned  in  de  garments  ob  Israeli" 

But  tne  old  negro  had  Satan's  time  with  Charlie, 
who  held  on  to  the  table  and  cursed. 

"You're  not  Dabney!"  he  cried.  ".  .  .  ! 
know  you!  You're  old  Lafitte,  the  Pirate,  who 
helped  General  Jackson  thrash  the  British  at  New 
Orleans.     Grandfather  used  to  tell  about  you !" 

He  began  to  cry  and  blame  his  grandfather  for  so 
vividly  impressing  the  figure  that  it  came  up  now  in 
his  liquor  to  annoy  him.  Then  he  would  ;et  h'% 
courage  and  shake  a  trembling  fist  across  the  table. 

"You  can't  frighten  me,  Lafitte — curse  you! 
I've  seen  worse  things  tY  m  you  over  there.  I've 
seen  the  devil,  with  a  spade,  digging  a  grave ;  and  a 
horsefly,  as  big  as  a  buzzard,  perched  on  the  high- 
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boy,  looking  at  me  and  calling  out  to  the  devil:  'Dig 
it  deep !     We'll  bury  old  Charlie  deep'  I" 

Clayborne  finally  got  him  to  realize  that  Dabney 
was  a  figure  in  life,  in  spite  of  the  chalk  face  under 
the  red  headcloth. 

And  then  Charlie  went  into  a  drunken  mania  of 
resentment.  Dabney  was  dead — or  if  he  was  not 
dead  he  ought  to  be ;  and  he  started  to  the  highboy 
for  a  dueling  pistol.  His  fury  and  his  drunken 
curses  filled  the  house.  The  place  belonged  to  him ! 
He  would  not  divide  it. 

It  was  the  devil's  night.  About  daybreak  the 
ancient  negro  got  Charlie  into  bed  and  the  sailor  in- 
stalled  in  old  Thorndike's  room,  with  a  fire  and  all 
the  attentions  of  a  guest. 

After  that  Charlie  was  strangely  quiet.  He  suf- 
fered the  intrusion  of  the  sailor  with  no  word. 
Dabney  might  have  been  always  in  the  house  for  any 
indication  in  Charlie's  manner.  There  was  peace; 
but  one  was  impressed  that  it  was  a  sort  of  armistice. 
Dabney  went  over  the  old  estate  pretty  carefully, 
but  he  did  not  interfere  with  Charlie's  possession. 
He  laid  no  claim  that  anybody  heard  of.  Charlie 
seemed  to  watch  him.  He  kept  the  drink  in  hand 
and  he  grew  silent. 

There  seemed  no  overt  reason,  old  '-.laybome 
said,  but  presently  Dabney  began  to  act  like  a  man 
in  fear.  He  made  friends  with  the  dog,  a  big  old 
bearhound.  He  got  a  fowling  piece  and  set  it  up 
by  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  finally  took  the  dog  into 
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the  room  with  him  at  night.  He  kep'  >ut  oi  the 
house  by  day. 

One  could  see  him,  with  a  mariner's  glass,  striding 
across  the  high  fields  above  the  river,  or  perched  in 
the  fork  of  a  tree.  He  wore  the  sailor  clothes,  and 
the  red  cloth  wound  round  his  head. 

I  am  sure  my  uncle  Abner  saw  him  more  than 
once.  know  of  ont  time.  He  was  riding  home 
from  a  sitting  of  the  co  :nty  justices.  Dabney  was 
walking  through  the  deep  broom  sedge  in  the  high 
field  beyond  the  old  house.  Abner  called  and  he 
came  down  to  ,the  road.  He  had  the  mariner's 
glass,  the  sailor  clothes  and  tie  headcloth. 

He  wa»  not  pleased  to  see  my  uncle.  He  seemed 
nervous,  like  a  man  under  some  restraint.  While 
my  uncle  talked  he  would  take  three  steps  straight 
ahead  and  then  turn  back.  Abner  marked  it,  with 
a  query. 

"Dabney,"  he  said,  "why  do  you  turn  rfbout  like 
that?" 

The  man  stopped  in  his  tracks;  for  a  momen^  he 
seemed  in  a  sort  of  frenzied  ferror.  Then  he 
cursea; 

"Habit— damme,  Abner  I" 

"And  where  did  you  get  a  habit  like  that?"  said 
my  uncle. 

'In  a  ship,"  replied  the  man. 

"What  sort  of  ship?"  said  my  uncle. 

The  sailor  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"Now,  Abner,"  he  cried  finally,  "what  sort  of 
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ships  are  they  that  ^aiI  the  Caribbee  and  rendezvous 
on  the  Dry  Tortugas?"  His  voice  look  a  strainer'., 
wild  m  «:e.  "Have  they  spacious  cabins,  or  dues  one 
take  three  steps  thus  in  the  narrow  pen  of  their 
hold?" 

My  uncle  gathered  his  chin  into  his  big  fingers  and 
looked  steadily  at  the  man. 

•Strange  quarters,  Dabney,"  he  said,  "for  a  son 
of  Thorndike  Madison." 

"Well,  Abncrl"  cried  the  man,  "what  would  you 
have?  It  was  that  or  the  plank.  It's  all  very  nice 
to  be  a  gentleman  and  the  son  of  a  gentleman  under 
the  protection  of  Virginia;  but  off  the  Bermudas, 
with  the  muzzle  of  a  musket  pressed  into  your  back 
and  the  sea  boiling  below  you — ^what  then?" 

My  uncle  watched  the  man  closely  and  with  a 
strange  expression. 

"A  dean  death,"  he  said,  "would  be  better  than 
God's  vengeance  to  follow  on  one's  heels." 

The  sailor  swore  a  great  oath. 

"God's  vengeance  I"  And  he  !aughed.  "I 
showld  not  care  how  that  followed  on  my  heels,  it's 
the  vengeance  of  old  Jules  le  NoL-  and  the  damned 
Britisher,  Barrett,  following  on  a  man's  heels,  that 
puts  ice  in  the  blood.  God's  vengeance  I  Why, 
Abr^r,  a  preacher  could  pray  that  off  in  a  meeting- 
house; but  can  he  pray  the  half-breed  off?  Or  the 
broken-no  id  Englishman?" 

The  man  seemed  caught  in  a  current  of  passiLMi 
that  whirled  him  ucadlong  into  indiscretions  itom. 
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which  t  laner  mood  would  have  steered  nim  clear. 
"The  Spanish  Main  is  not  Virginia  I"  he  cried. 
"One  does  not  live  the  life  of  a  gentleman  on  it. 
Loot  and  murder  are  not  the  pastimes  of  a  gentle* 
man.  The  Spanish  Main  is  not  safe.  But  is  Vir- 
ginia safe?  Is  any  spot  safe?  Eh,  Abner?  Show 
it  to  me  if  you  know  it  I"  And  he  plunged  off  into 
the  deep  broom  sedge. 

So  it  came  about  that  an  evil  Frenchman  with  « 
cutlass  in  his  teeth,  and  a  vile  old  rum-soaked  crea- 
ture with  a  broken  nose  and  a  brace  of  pistols,  got 
entangled  in  t|ie  common  fancy  with  Dabney't 
legend. 

Everybody  in  the  Hills  thought  something  was 
going  to  happen;  but  the  wild  thing  that  did  happen 
came  sooner  than  anybody  thought. 

One  morning  at  sunrise  a  negro  house  boy  ran  in, 
out  of  breath,  to  say  that  old  Claybome  had  gone  by 
at  a  gallop  on  his  way  tO  Randolph,  the  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  shouted  for  my  uncle  to  come  to  High- 
field. 

Randolph  had  the  nearer  road;  but  Abner  met 
him  at  the  Madison  door  and  the  two  men  went  into 
the  house  together. 

Old  Charlie  was  sober;  but  he  was  drinking  raw 
liquor  and  doing  his  best  to  get  drunk.  His  face 
was  ghastly,  and  his  hands  shook  so  that  he  could 
keep  only  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  white  brandy  in  his 
big  tumbler.    My  uncle  said  that  if  ever  the  terror 
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of  the    famncd  was  on  a  humnn  creature  in  this 
world  it  was  on  old  Charlie. 

It  was  some  tin  ^  before  they  could  get  at  what 
had  happened.  It  was  of  no  use  to  bother  with 
Charlie  until  the  liquor  should  begin  to  steady  hioi. 
His  loose  un(?  lip  jerked  and  every  faculty  V.  ould 
muster  was  massed  on  the  one  labor  of  gt  m^  the 
brandy  to  hi&  mouth. 

CM  Mariah  sat  in  the  kitchen,  with  her  apron 
over  her  head,  rocking  on  the  four  legs  of  a  split- 
bottomed  chair.     She  was  worse  than  useless. 

My  uncle  and  Randolph  had  got  some  things  out 
of  Claybornc  on  the  way.  There  had  been  nothing 
to  indicate  the  thing  that  night.  Dabney  had  gone 
into  old  Thorndike's  room,  as  usual,  with  the  dog. 
Old  Clayborne  had  put  Charlie  to  bed  drunk,  snuffed 
out  the  candles  and  depart  '  to  his  cabin,  half  a 
mile  away.  That  was  all  c  Clayborne  could  tell 
of  the  night  before.  Perhaps  the  sailor  seemed  a 
little  more  in  fear  than  usual,  and  perhaps  Charlie 
was  a  little  more  in  liquor;  but  he  could  not  be  sure 
on  those  questions  of  degree.  The  sailor  lately 
seemed  to  be  in  constant  fear  and  Charlie  had  got 
back  at  his  liquor  with  an  increased  and  abandoned 
indulgence. 

What  happened  after  that  my  uncle  and  Randolph 
could  see  for  themselves  better  than  Clayborne  could 
tell  it. 

Old  Thorndike's  room,  like  the  other  rooms  of 
the  house,  had  a  door  that  opened  on  a  long  covered 
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porch,  facing  the  river.  This  door  now  stood  open. 
The  ancient  rusted  lock  plate,  with  its  screws,  was 
hanging  to  the  frame.  There  were  no  marks  of 
violence  on  the  door.  The  sailor  was  gone.  His 
pillow  and  the  bedclothes  were  soaked  with  blood. 
All  his  clothes,  including  the  red  headdoth,  were 
lying  neatly  folded  on  the  arm  of  a  chair. 

The  sailor's  chest  stood  open  and  empty.  There 
was  a  little  sprinkling  of  blood  drops  from  the  bed 
to  the  door  and  into  the  weeds  outside,  but  no  blood 
anywhere  else  in  the  room.  And  from  there,  direct- 
ly in  a  line  to  thei  river,  the  weeds  and  grass  had  been 
trampled.  The  ground  was  hard  and  (Iry,  and  no 
one  could  say  how  many  persons  had  gone  that  way 
from  the  house.  The  dog  lay  just  inside  the  door 
of  the  room,  with  his  throat  cut.  It  was  the  slash 
of  a  knife  with  the  edge  of  a  razor,  for  the  dog's 
head  was  nearly  severed  from  the  neck. 

It  was  noiseless,  swift  work — incredibly  noiseless 
and  swift.  Dabney  had  not  wakened,  for  the  fowl- 
ing piece  stood  unmoved  at  the  head  of  the  be^.' 
When  the  door  swung  open  somebody  had  caught 
the  dog's  muzzle  and  slipped  the  knife  across  his 
throat    .     .     .     and  then  the  rest. 

"It  must  have  happened  that  way,"  Randolph 
said. 

At  any  rate,  the  unwelcome  sailor  was  gone.  He 
had  arrived  in  an  abundance  of  mystery  and  he  had 
departed  in  it,  though  where  he  went  was  clear 
enough.    The  great  river,  swinging  round  the  high 
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pomt  of  land,  swallowed  what  it  got.  A  lost 
swimmer  in  that  deadly  water  was  sometimes  found 
miles  below,  months  later — or,  rather,  a  hideous, 
unrecognizable  human  flotsam  that  the  Hills  ac- 
cepted for  the  dead  man. 

The  means,  too,  were  not  without  the  indication 
Dabney  had  given  in  his  wild  talk  to  my  uncle. 
Besides,  the  negroes  had  seen  a  figure — or  more  than 
one — ^at  dusk,  about  an  abandoned  tobacco  house 
beyond  the  great  meadow  on  the  landward  side  of 
Higfafield. 

It  was  a  tumble-down  old  structure  in  a  strip  of 
bush  between  the  line  of  the  meadow  and  the  acres 
of  morass  beyond  it — called  swamps  in  the  South. 
It  was  ghost  land — haunted,  the  negroes  said ;  and  so 
what  moved  there  before  the  tragedy,  behind  the 
great  ehn  at  the  edge  of  the  meadow,  old  Clay- 
borne  had  seen  only  at  a  distance,  with  no  wish  to 
spy  on  it. 

Was  it  the  inevitable  irony  of  chance  that  Dabney 
scouted  the  river  with  his  glass  while  the  thing  he 
feared  came  in  through  the  swamps  behind  him? 

By  the  time  my  uncle  and  Randolph  had  got  these 
evidences  assembled  the  liquor  had  steadied  Charlie. 
At  first  he  pretended  to  know  nothing  at  all  about 
the  affair.  He  had  not  wakened,  and  had  beard 
nothing  until  the  cries  of  old  Mariah  filled  the  house 
with  bedlam. 

Randolph  said  he  had  never  seen  my  imde  so  pro- 
foundly puzzled;  he  sat  down  in  old  Charlie's  room, 
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silent,  with  his  keen,  strong-featured  face  as  inunov- 
able  as  wood.  But  the  justice  saw  light  in  a  crevice 
of  the  mystery  and  he  drove  directly  at  it,  with  no 
pretension. 

"Charlie,"  he  said,  "you  were  not  pleased  to  see 
Dabney  turn  up  I" 

The  drunken  creature  did  not  lie. 

"No;  I  didn't  want  to  see  him." 

♦Why  not?" 

'Because  I  thou^t  he  was  dead." 

"Because  you  did  not  wish  to  divide  your  father's 
estate  with  him— ^-wasn't  that  it?" 

"Well,  it  was  all  mine — wasn't  it — ^if  Dabney  was 
dead?" 

The  justice  went  on : 

"You  tried  to  shoot  Dabney  on  the  night  he  ar- 
rived I" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Charlie.     "I  was  drunk. 
Ask  Clabe." 

The  man  was  in  terror;  but  he  kept  his  head — 
that  was  clear  as  light. 

"Dabney  knew  he  was  in  danger  here,  didn't  he  ?" 

"Yes;  he  did,"  said  Charlie. 

"And  he  was  in  fear?" 

"Yes,"  said  Charlie~"damnably  in  fear!" 

"Of  you !"  cried  the  justice  with  a  sudden,  aggres- 
sive menace. 

"Me?"     Old  Charlie  looked  strangely   at  the 
man.     "Why,  no— niot  me  1" 

"Of  what,  then?"  said  Randolph. 
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Old  Charlie  wavered;  he  got  another  measure  of 
the  brandy  in  him. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  was  enough  to  be  afraid  of. 
Look  what  it  did  to  him  I" 

Randolph  got  up,  then,  and  stood  over  against 
the  man  across  the  table. 

"You  Madisons  are  all  big  men.  Now  listen  to 
me !  It  required  force  to  break  that  door  in,  and 
yet  there  is  no  mark  on  the  door;  that-means  some- 
body broke  it  in  with  the  pressure  of  his  shoulder, 
sofdy.  And  there  is  another  thing,  Charlie,  that 
you  have  got  to  face :  Dabney  was  killed  in  his  bed 
while  asleep.  The  dog  in  the  room  did  not  make 
a  sound.     Why?" 

The  face  of  the  drunken  man  took  on  a  strange, 
perplexed  expression. 

"That's  so,  Randolph,"  he  said;  "and  it's  strange 
-4t's  damned  strange  I" 

"Not  so  very  strange,"  replied  the  justice. 

"Why  not?"  said  Charlie. 

"Because  the  dog  knew  the  man  who  did  that 
work  in  your  father's  room  I" 

And  again,  with  menace  and  vigor,  Randolph 
drove  at  the  shaken  drunkard : 

"Where's  the  knife  Dabney  was  killed  with?" 

Then,  against  all  belief,  against  all  expectation  in 
the  men,  old  Charlie  fumbled  in  a  drawer  beside 
him  and  laid  a  knife  on  the  table. 

Randolph  gasped  at  the  unbelievable  success  of 
his  driven  query,  and  my  uncle  rose  and  joined  him. 
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They  looked  closely  at  the  krife.  It  was  the 
common  butcher  knife  of  the  countryside,  made  by  a 
smith  from  a  worn-out  file  and  to  be  found  in  any 
kitchen;  but  it  was  ground  to  the  point,  and  whetted 
to  the  hair-i^hearing  edge  of  a  razor. 
"Look  .on  the  handle  1"  said  Charlie. 
They  looked.  And  there,  burned  in  the  wood 
crudely,  like  the  Imitative  undertaking  of  a  child,  was 
a  skull  and  crossbones. 

"Where  did  you  get  this  knife  ?"  said  my  uncle. 
"It  was  sticking  here  in  my  table,  in  my  room, 
beside  my  bed,  when  I  woke  up."  He  indicated 
with  his  finger  nail  the  narrow  hole  in  the  mahogany 
board  where  the  point  of  the  knife  had  been  forced 
down.     "And  this  was  under  it." 

He  stooped  again  to  the  drawer  and  put  a  sheet 
of  paper  on  the  table  before  the  astonished  men.  It 
was  a  page  of  foolscap,  with  words  printed  in  blood 
by  the  point  of  the  knife :  "Chest  empty  I  Put  thou- 
sand in  gold — elm — ^meadow.  Or  the  same  to 
youl" 

And  there  was  the  puncture  in  the  center  of  the 
sheet  where  the  point  of  the  knife  had  gone  through. 
My  uncle  laid  it  on  the  table,  over  the  narrow  hole 
in  the  mahogany  board,  and  pressed  it  down  with  the 
knife.  The  point  fitted  into  the  paper  and  the 
board. 

There  was  blood  on  the  knife;  and  the  gruesome 
thing,  thus  reset,  very  nearly  threw  old  Charlie  back 
into  the  panic  of  terror  out  of  which  the  brandy  had 
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helped  him.  His  fingers  twitched,  and  he  kept 
puffing  out  his  loose  underlip  like  a  child  laboring 
to  hold  back  his  emotions. 

He  went  at  the  brandy  bottle.  And  the  tale  he 
finally  got  out  was  the  wildest  lie  anybody  ever  put 
forward  in  his  own  defense — if  it  was  a  lie.  That 
was  the  point  to  judge.  And  this  was  Randolph's 
estimate  at  the  time. 

Charlie  said  that,  to  cap  all  of  Dabney*s  strange 
acts,  about  a  week  before  this  night  he  asked  for  a 
thousand  dollars.  Charlie  told  him  to  go  to  hell. 
He  said  Dabney  did  not  resent  either  the  refusal  or 
the  harsh  words  of  it.  He  simply  sat  still  and  began 
to  take  on  an  appearance  of  fear  that  sent  old 
Charlie,  tumbler  in  hand,  straight  to  his  liquor  bot- 
tle. Dabney  kept  coming  in  every  day  or  two  to 
beg  for  money;  so  Charlie  got  drunk  to  escape  the 
thing. 

"Where  was  I  to  get  a  thousand  dollars?"  he 
queried  in  the  tale  to  my  uncle  and  Randolph. 

He  said  the  day  before  the  tragedy  was  the  worst. 
Dabney  got  at  him  in  terror  for  the  money.  He 
must  have  it  to  save  his  life,  he  went  on  despe*  ly, 
Charlie  said.     And  then  he  cried  1 

Charlie  spat  violently  at  the  recollection.  There 
was  something  gruesome,  helpless  and  awful  in  the 
memory — in  the  way  Dabney  quaked ;  the  tears,  and 
the  jingle  of  the  earrings ;  all  the  appearance  of  the 
man  so  set  to  a  part  of  brutal  courage — ^and  this 
shattering  fear  1    The  flapping  of  the  big  half-moon 
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earrings  agaiiist  the  man's  white  quivering  jowh  was 
the  worst,  Charlie  said. 

Randolph  thought  old  Charlie  colored  the  thing 
if  he  was  lying  about  it.  If  it  was  the  truth  the  delu- 
sions of  liquor  would  account  for  these  overd.4wn 
impressions.  At  any  rate,  the  justice  promptly 
spoke  out  what  he  thought. 

"Charlie,"  he  said,  "you're  trying  to  stage  a  sea 
yam  by  the  penny  writers.     It  won't  do  I" 

The  man  reHected,  looking  Randolph  in  the  face. 
^  "Why,  yes,"  he  said;  "you're  right— that's  what 
it  sounds  like.  'But  it  isn't  that.  It's  the  truth." 
And  he  turned  to  ray  uncle.  "You  know  it's  the 
truth,  Abner." 

Randolph  said  that  just  here,  at  this  point  in  the 
affair,   all  the  established  landmarks  of  common 
sense  and  sane  credibility  were  suddenly  jumbled  up. 
What  my  uncle  answered  was: 
"I  think  it's  aU  true." 

Charlie  took  a  big  linen  handkerchief  out  of  his 
pocket  and  wiped  his  face.     Then  he  said  simply, 
qul;.e  simply,  like  a  child: 
"I'm  afraid  I" 

One  could  doubt  everything  else,  Randolph  said; 
but  not  this.  The  man  was  in  fear,  beyond  question. 
^^  "I've  got  it  aU  figured  out,"  Charlie  continued. 
"They  were  after  Dabney  for  something  they 
thought  he  had  in  the  chest.  They  offered  to 
take  a  thousand  dollars  for  their  share  and  let  him 
off.     That's  why  he  was  so  crazy  to  raise  the  money. 
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When  they  found  the  chesi  empty  they  thought  I  had 
the  thing,  or  knew  where  Dabney  had  concealed  it; 
and  now  they  are  after  me  I" 

Old  Charlie  stopped  again  and  wiped  his  face. 
"I  don't  want  to  die,  Abner,"  he  added,  "like 
Dabney—in  the  bed.     What  shall  I  do?" 

"There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,"  replied  my  uncle. 
"Put  the  money  by  the  elm  in  the  meadow." 

"But,  Abner,"  replied  the  man,  "where  would  I 
get  a  thousand  dollars,  as  I  said  to  Dabney?" 
"I  will  lend  it  to  you,"  replied  my  uncle. 
"But,  Abner,"  said  Charlie,  "you  haven't  got  a 
thousand  dollars  in  gold  in  your  pocket." 

"No,"  replied  my  uncle;  "but  if  you  will  give  me 
a  lien  on  the  land  I  will  undertake  to  pay  the  money. 
The  estate  is  in  ruin,  but  it's  worth  double  that  sum." 
And  Randolph  said  that,  among  the  other  strange, 
mad,  ridiculous  things  of  that  memorable,  extraor- 
dinary day,  he  wrote  a  deed  of  trust  on  the  >tadison 
lands  to  secure  Charlie's  note  to  my  unc  for  a 
thousand  dollars. 

So  great  virtue  was  there  in  my  uncle's  word,  and 
such  power  had  he  to  inspire  the  faith  of  men,  that 
he  rode  away,  leaving  old  Charlie  at  peace  and  con- 
fident that  he  had  escaped  from  peril — ^whether,  as 
Randolph  wondered,  it  was  the  peril  of  the  pirate 
assassins  in  the  great  swamp  or  the  gibbet  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Two  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  where  the 
•trip  of  bush,  skirting  the  meadow,  touched  the  road, 
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my  uncle  got  down  from  hit  hone  and  tied  the  bridle 
rein  to  a  sapling. 

"What  now,  Abner?"  cried  Randolph,  like  a  man 
•wept  along  in  a  current  of  crazy  happenings. 

"I  am  going  in  to  arrange  about  the  payment  of 
the  money,"  replied  my  uncle. 

The  justice  swore  a  great  oath.  If  my  uncle  was 
setting  out  to  interview  desperate  assassl^is— as  his 
acts  indicated — alone  and  unarmed,  it  was  the  ex- 
treme of  foolhardy  perU.  Did  he  think  murderers 
would  parley  with  him  and  let  him  come  away  to  tell 
it  and  to  lead  in  a  posse  ?  It  was  a  thing  beyond  all 
sane  belief  I 

And  it  is  evidence  of  the  blood  in  Randolph  that  in 
this  conviction,  with  the  inevitable  end  of  the  venture 
before  his  face,  he  got  down  and  went  in  with  my 
uncle. 

The  path  lay  along  a  sort  of  dike,  thrown  up  in 
some  ancient  time  against  the  swamp.  Now  along 
the  sides  it  was  grown  with  great  reeds,  water  beccK 
and  the  common  bush  of  wet  lands. 

They  came  to  the  old  tobacco  hou-e  noiselessly  on 
the  damp  path.  The  tumble-down  door  had  been 
set  in  place. 

My  uncle  did  not  pause  for  any  conaideration  of 
finesse  or  safety.  He  went  straight  ahead  to  the 
door  and  flung  it  open.  It  was  rotten  and  insecurely 
set,  and  it  fell  with  a  clatter  into  the  abandoned 
house. 
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At  the  sound  a  big,  gaunt  figure,  asleep  on  the 
floor,  sprang  up. 

in  the  dim  light  Randolph  looked  about  for  a 
weapon — a  piece  of  the  broken  door  would  do. 
But  my  uncle  was  undisturbed. 

"Dabney,"  he  said,  "I  came  to  arrange  about  the 
money.  My  agent,  Mr.  Gray,  in  Memphis,  will 
hand  it  to  you.     There  will  be  nothing  to  sign." 

Randolph  said  he  cried  out,  because  he  was  as- 
tonished: 

"Dabney  Madison.,  by  the  living  God  i  I  thought 
you  were  dead!" 

My  uncle  turned  about. 

"How  could  you  think  that,  Randolph?"  he  said. 
"You  yourself  pointed  out  how  the  dog  was  killed 
by  somebody  who  knew  him;  and  you  must  have 
seen  that  there  was  no  blood  on  the  floor  where  the 
dog  lay— and  consequently  that  the  dog  was  killed 
in  the  bed  to  furnish  blood  for  the  pretended  mur- 
der." 

"But  the  money,  Abnerl"  cried  Randolph.  "Why 
do  you  pay  Dabney  Madison  this  money?" 

"Because  it  is  his  share  of  his  father's  estate," 
replied  my  uncle. 

"So  you  were  after  that  I"  cried  Randolph;  "the 
half  of  your  father's  estate.  Damme,  mz^\  you 
took  a  lot  of  hell-turns  on  the  road  to  that  I  Why 
didn't  you  sue  in  the  courts  ?     Your  right  was  legal ." 

"Because  a  suit  at  law  would  have  brought  ouf  his 
past,"  replied  my  uncle. 
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The  man  routed  thus  tbruptly  out  of  deep  had  got 
now  tome  measure  of  control. 

"iUndolph,"  he  said,  "no  law  of  God  or  man  runt 
on  die  sea.  The  trade  of  the  tea  south  of  the  Ber- 
mudas IS  no  business  for  a  gentleman  or  to  be  told 

"It!;*!?  **'  *"'•  ^*^*''»  ^°"<>'-  Abner  knew 
where  I'd  been  I" 

ui"^**'^.'*^"**^  "*y  ""^^*-  "When  I  saw  your 
bleached  face;  when  I  saw  your  cropped  head  under 
i^ie  pirate  cloth;  when  I  saw  you  take  three  slept  in 
y«wr  nervous  Walk,  and  f.im— I  knew." 

"That  I  had  been  in  the  Spanish  Main?"  said 
Datmey. 

"That  you  had  been  in  the  penitentiary  I"  said 
my  unde. 


Chapter  VI;    The  House  of  the  Dead 

Man 

WE  were  on   our  way  to   the  Smallwood 
pltce--Abner  and  I.     It  was  early  in  the 
«noming  and  I  thought  we  were  the  firit 
on  the  road;  but  at  the  Three  Forki,  where  the 
Loit  Creek  turnpike  traUt  dowi  from  the  moun- 
taint,  a  horse  had  turned  in  before  us. 

It  was  a  morning  out  of  Paradise,  crisp  and 
•I  "^P*  ipidcr-webs  glistened  on  the  fence 
rails.  The  timber  cracked.  The  ragweed  was 
dusted  with  silver.  The  sun  was  moving  upward 
fronj  behmd  the  world.  I  could  have  whittled  out 
of  sheer  joy  in  being  alive  on  this  October  morning 
and  the  horse  under  me  danced;  but  Abner  rode 
looking  down  his  nose.  He  was  always  silent  when 
he  had  this  trip  to  make.  And  he  had  a  reason 
for  It. 

The  pasturcland  that  we  were  going  on  to  did 
not  belong  to  us.  It  had  been  owned  by  the  shcriflF, 
Asbury  Smallwood.  In  those  days  the  sheriff  col- 
Iccted  the  county  taxes.  One  night  the  sheriff's 
house  had  been  entered,  burned  over  his  head  and 
a  large  sum  of  the  county  revenues  carried  off  No 
one  ever  (ound  at  .  those  who  had  done  this 

deed.     The  sheriff       ,  ruined.     He  had  given  up 
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hit  lands  and  moved  to  a  neighboring  county.  Hit 
bondimen  had  been  forced  to  meet  the  lost.  My 
father  had  n  one  of  them;  but  it  wat  not  the  Iom 
to  my  father  that  bothered  Abner. 

"The  thing  does  not  hurt  you,  Rufiit/'  he  taid; 
"but  it  cripples  Ehathan  Stone  and  it  breaks  Adam 
Greathouse." 

Stone  was  a  grazier  with  heavy  debts  and  Great- 
house  was  a  little  farmer.  I  remember  how  my 
father  chaffed  Abner  when  he  paid  his  portion  of 
this  loss. 

"  The  Lord'  gave/  "  he  said,  "  'and  th-  Lord 
hath  taken  away'r— eh,  Abner?" 

"But,  Rufus,"  repli'id  Abner,  "did  the  Lord  take? 
We  must  be  sure  of  that.  There  are  others  who 
take." 

It  was  dear  vvhat  Abner  meant.  If  the  Lord, 
took  he  would  be  resigned  to  it;  but  if  another  took 
he  would  follow  with  a  weapon  in  his  hand  and  re- 
cover  what  had  beer  taken.  Abner's  God  was  an 
exacting  Overlord  and  His  requisitions  were  to  be 
met  with  equanimity;  but  He  did  not  go  halves  with 
thieves  and  He  issued  no  letters  of  marque. 

When  the  sheriff  failed  Abner  had  put  cattle  on 
the  land  in  an  effort  to  nake  what  he  could  for  the 
bondsmen.  It  wa^  good  grazing  land,  but  it  was 
watered  by  springs,  and  we  had  to  watch  them.  A 
beef  steer  docs  not  g  ow  fat  without  plenty  of  water. 
We  went  every  week  to  give  the  cattle  salt  and  to 
watch  the  springs. 
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Af  we  rode  I  preiently  noticed  that  Abner  wis 
looking  down  at  the  hortctrack.  And  then  I  law 
what  I  had  not  noticed  before,  that  there  were  three 
hortetracks  in  the  road — two  goi>  our  way  and 
one  returning— but  only  one  of  the  tracks  was  freth. 
Finally  Abner  pulled  up  his  big  chestnut.  We  were 
paaaing  the  old  burned  house.  The  crumbled 
foundations  and  the  blasted  trees  stood  at  the  end 
of  a  lane.  There  had  once  been  a  gate  before  the 
house  at  the  end  of  this  lane,  but  it  was  now  nailed 
op.  The  horse  going  before  us  had  entered  this 
lane  for  a  few  steps,  the^i  turned  back  into  the  road. 

Abner  did  not  speak.  He  looked  at  the  track 
for  a  moment  and  then  rode  on.  Presently  we  came 
to  the  bars  leading  from  the  road  into  the  pasture. 
The  horse  had  stopped  here  and  its  rider  had  got 
out  of  the  saddle  and  ict  dowr  the  bars.  One  could 
sec  where  the  horse  had  ^one  through  and  the  foot- 
prints of  the  rider  were  visible  in  the  soft  day.  The 
old  horsetrack  also  went  in  and  came  out  at  these 
bars. 

Abner  examined  the  man's  footprints  with  what 
I  thought  was  an  excess  of  interest.  Travelers  were 
always  going  tlirough  one's  land;  and,  provided  they 
closed  the  bars  behind  them,  what  did  it  matter? 
Abner  seemed  concerned  about  this  traveler  how- 
ever. When  we  had  entered  the  field  he  sat  for 
some  time  in  the  saddle;  and  then,  instead  of  going 
to  the  hills  where  the  springs  were,  he  rode  up  the 
valley  toward  a  piece  of  woods.     There  was  a  little 
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rivulet  threading  this  valley  and  he  watched^  it  as 
he  rode. 

Finally,  just  before  the  rivulet  entered  the  woods, 
he  stopped  and  got  down  out  of  his  saddle.  When 
I  came  up  he  was  looking  at  a  track  on  the  edge  of 
the  little  stream.  It  was  the  footprint  of  a  man, 
still  muddy  where  the  water  had  run  into  it.  Abner 
stood  on  the  bank  beside  the  rivulet,  and  for  a  good 
while  I  could  not  imagine  what  he  was  waiting  for. 
Then,  as  he  watched  the  track,  I  understood.  He 
was  waiting  for  the  muddy  water  to  clear  so  he 
could  see  the  imprint  of  the  man's  foot. 

"Uncle  Abner,"  I  said,  "what  do  you  care  about 
who  goes  through  the  field?" 

"Ordinarily  I  do  not  care,"  he  said,  "if  the  man 
lays  up  the  fence  behind  him ;  but  there  is  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  about  this  thing.  The  man  who. 
crossed  there  on  foot  is  the  same  man  who  came  in 
on  the  horse.  The  footprints  here  and  at  the  bars 
show  the  same  plate  on  the  bootheel.  He  rode  a 
horse  that  had  been  here  before  today,  because  it 
remembered  the  lane  and  tried  to  turn  in  there. 
Moreover,  the  man  did  not  wish  to  be  seen,  because 
he  came  early,  hid  the  horse  and  went  on  foot  back 
toward  the  burned  house." 

"How  do  you  know  that  he  had  hidden  the  horse, 
Uncle  Abner?" 

For  answer  he  beckoned  to  me  and  we  rode  into 
the  woods.  The  leaves  were  damp  and  the  horses 
made  no  sound.     In  a  few  moments  Abner  stopped 
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and  pointed  through  the  beech  trees,  and  I  saw  a  bay 
horse  tied  to  a  sapling.  The  horse  stood  with  his 
legs  wide  apart  and  his  head  down. 

"The  horse  is  asleep,"  said  Abner;  "it  has  been 
ridden  all  night.     We  must  find  the  rider." 

I  was  now  alive  with  interest.  The  old  story  of 
the  robbery  floated  before  me  in  romantic  colors. 
What  innocent  person  would  come  here  by  stealth, 
ride  his  horse  all  night  and  then  hide  it  in  the  woods? 
Moreover,  as  Abner  said,  this  horse  had  been  to 
the  sheriff's  house  before  today;  and  it  had  been 
there  before  the  house  was  burned — ^because  it  had 
started  to  enter  the  old  lane  and  had  beer?  turned 
back  by  its  rider.  We  were  all  familiar  with  such 
striking  examples  of  memory  in  horses.  A  horse, 
having  once  gone  over  a  road  and  entered  at  a  cer- 
tain gate,  will  follow  that  road  on  a  second  trip  and 
again  enter  that  gate. 

Then  I  remembered  the  old  horsetrack  that  had 
preceded  this  one,  and  the  solution  of  this  thing  ap- 
peared before  me.  The  story  had  gone  about  that 
two  men  had  robbed  the  sheriff  and  these  evidences 
tallied  with  that  story.  Two  men  had  ridden  into 
that  pasture ;  that  one  track  was  older  was  because 
one  of  the  men  had  gone  to  tell  the  other  to  meet 
him  here — had  ridden  back — and  the  other  had  fol- 
lowed. The  horse  of  the  first  robber  was  doubt- 
less concealed  deeper  in  the  wood.  And  why  had 
they  returned?    That  was  clear  enough — they  had 
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concealed  the  booty  until  now  and  had  just  come  back 
for  it. 

The  thrill  of  adventure  tingled  in  my  blood.  We 
were  on  the  trail  of  the  robbers  and  they  could  not 
easily  escape  us.  The  one  who  had  ridden  this 
horse  could  not  be  far  away,  since  his  track  in  the 
brook  was  muddy  when  we  found  it;  but  why  had 
he  crossed  the  brook  in  the  direction  of  the  burned 
house?  The  way  over  the  hill  toward  the  house 
was  wholly  in  the  open — clean  sod,  not  even  a  tree. 
The  man  on  foot  could  not  have  been  out  of  sight 
of  us  when  we  rode  across  the  brook  and  r  id  the 
brow  of  the  hiA — ^but  he  was  out  of  sight.  We  sat 
there  in  our  saddles  and  searched  the  land,  lying 
smooth  and  open  before  us.  There  was  the  burned 
house  below,  bare  as  my  hand,  and  the  meadows,  all 
open  to  the  eye.  A  rabbit  could  not  have  hidden — 
where  was  the  rider  of  that  worn-out,  sleeping 
horse? 

Abner  sat  there  lookmg  down  at  this  dean,  open 
land.  A  man  could  not  vanish  into  the  air ;  he  could 
not  hide  in  a  wisp  of  blue  grass;  he  could  not  cross 
three  hundred  acres  of  open  country  while  his  track 
in  a  running  brook  remained  muddy.  He  could  have 
reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  perhaps  gone  down 
to  the  house,  but  he  could  not  have  passed  the  mead- 
ows and  the  pasture  field  beyond  without  wings  on 
his  shoulders. 

The  morning  was  on  its  way;  the  air  was  like  lotus. 
The  sun,  still  out  of  si^t,  was  beginning  to  gild  the 
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hilltops.  I  looked  up;  away  on  the  knob  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill  there  was  an  old  graveyard — 
that  was  a  curious  custom,  to  put  our  dead  on  the 
highest  point  of  land.  A  patch  of  sunlight  lay  on 
this  village  of  the  dead — and  as  I  looked  a  thing 
caught  my  eye. 

I  turned  in  the  saddle. 

"I  saw  something  flash  up  there,  Uncle  Abner." 

"Flash,"  he  said— "like  a  weapon  ?'V 

"Glitter,"  I  said.  And  I  caught  up  the  bridle- 
rein. 

But  Abner  put  his  hand  on  the  bit. 

"Quietly,  Martin,"  he  said.  "We  wiU  ride  slowly 
round  the  hill,  as  though  we  were  looking  for  the 
cattle,  and  go  up  behind  that  knob ;  there  is  a  ridge 
there  and  we  shall  not  be  seen  until  we  come  out  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill  beside  the  graveyard." 

We  rode  idly  away,  stopping  now  and  then,  like 
persons  at  their  leisure.  But  I  was  afire  with  in- 
terest. All  the  way  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  the 
blood  skipped  'i  my  veins.  The  horses  made  no 
sound  on  the  carpet  of  green  sod.  And  when  we 
came  out  suddenly  beside  the  ancient  graveyard  I 
fully  expected  to  see  there  a  brace  of  robbers — like 
some  picture  in  a  story^ — with  bloody  cloths  around 
their  heads  and  pistols  in  their  belts;  or  two  be- 
whiskered  pirates  before  a  heap  of  pieces-of-eight. 

On  the  tick  of  the  clock  I  was  disillusioned,  how- 
ever. A  man  who  had  been  kneeling  by  a  grave 
rose.     I  knew  him  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.    He 
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was  the  sheriff  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  1  knew 
why  he  was  there;  and  I  was  covered  with  confus- 
ion. His  father  was  buried  in  this  old  graveyard. 
It  was  a  land  where  men  concealed  their  feelings  as 
one  conceals  the  practice  of  a  crime ;  and  one  would 
have  stolen  his  neighbor's  goods  before  he  would 
Jbave  intruded  upon  the  secrecy  of  his  emotions. 

I  pulled  up  my  horse  and  would  have  turned  back, 
pretending  that  I  had  not  ceen  him,  for  I  was 
ashamed;  but  Abner  rode  on  and  present!  I  fol- 
lowed in  amazement.  If  Abner  had  cursed  his 
horse  or  warbled*  a  ribald  song  I  could  not  have  been 
more  astonished.  I  was  ashamed  for  myself  and 
I  was  ashamed  for  Abner.  How  could  he  ride  in 
on  a  man  who  had  just  got  up  from  beside  his 
father's  grave?  My  mind  flashed  back  over  Ab- 
ner's  life  to  find  a  precedent  for  this  conspicuous  in- 
considerate act;  but  there  was  nothing  like  it  in  all 
the  history  of  the  man. 

When  the  sheriff  saw  us  he  wiped  his  face  with  his 
sleeve  and  went  white  as  a  sheet.  And  under  my 
own  shirt  I  felt  and  suffered  with  the  man.  I  should 
have  gone  white  like  that  if  one  had  caught  me  thus. 
And  in  my  throat  I  choked  with  bitterness  at  Abner. 
Had  his  heart  tilted  and  every  generous  instinct  been 
emptied  out  of  it?  Then  I  thought  he  meant  to 
turn  the  thing  with  some  word  that  would  cover  the 
man's  confusion  and  save  his  feelings  inviolate ;  but 
he  shocked  me  out  of  that. 

"Smallwood,"  said  Abner,  "you  have  come  back  I" 
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The  man  blinked  as  though  the  sun  were  in  his 
eyes.  He  had  not  yet  regained  the  mastery  of  him- 
self. 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"And  why  do  you  come?"  said  Abner. 

A  flush  of  scarlet  spread  over  the  man's  white 
face. 

"And  do  you  asic  me  that?"  he  cried.  "It  is  the 
tomb  of  my  father!" 

"Your  father,"  said  Abner,  "was  an  upright  man. 
He  lived  in  the  fear  of  God.     I  respect  his  tomb." 

"I  thank  you,  Abner,"  replied  the  man.  "I  honor 
my  father's  grave." 

"You  honor  it  late,"  said  Abner. 

"Late  I"  echoed  Smallwood. 

"Late,"  said  Abner. 

The  man  spread  out  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of 
resignation. 

"You  mean  that  my  misfortune  has  dishonored 
my  father?" 

"No,"  said  Abner,  "that  is  not  what  I  mean;  by 
a  misfortune  no  man  can  be  dishonored — ^neither  his 
father  nor  his  father'-^  fatner." 

"What  is  it  you  mean,  then?"  said  the  man 

"Smallwood,"  said  Abner,  "is  it  not  before  you; 
where  you  in  your  ownership  allowed  the  fence 
around  this  grave  to  rot  I  have  rebuilt  it,  and  where 
you  allowed  the  weeds  to  grow  up  I  have  cut  them 
down?" 

It  was  the  trutl .     Abner  had  put  up  a  fence  and 
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had  cleaned  the  graveyard.  Only  the  myrtle  and 
cinquefoil  covered  it.  I  thought  the  sheriff  would 
be  ashamed  at  that,  but  his  face  brightened. 

"It  is  disaster,  Abner,  that  brings  a  man  back  to 
his  duties  to  the  dead.  In  prosperity  we  forget,  but 
in  poverty  we  remember." 

"The  Master,"  replied  Abner,  "was  not  very 
much  concerned  about  the  dead;  nor  am  I.  The 
dead  are  in  God's  keeping  I  It  is  our  duties  to  the 
living  that  should  move  us.  Do  you  remember, 
Smallwood,  the  ^tory  of  the  yoimg  man  who  wished 
to  go  and  bury  his  father?" 

"I  do,"  said  Smallwood,  "and  I  have  always  held 
him  in  honor  for  it." 

"And  so,  too,  the  Master  would  have  held  him, 
but  for  one  thing." 

"What  thing?"  said  SmaUwood. 

"That  the  story  was  an  excuse,"  replied  Abner. 

I  saw  the  light  go  out  of  the  man's  face  and  his 
lips  tremble;  and  then  he  said  what  I  was  afraid  he 
would  say. 

"Abner,"  he  said,  "if  you  are  determined  to  gouge 
this  thing  out  of  me,  why  here  it  is :  I  cannot  bear 
to  live  m  this  community  any  longer.  I  am  ashamed 
to  see  those  upon  whom  I  have  brought  misfortune 
— Ehiathan  Stone,  and  your  brother  Rufus,  and 
Adam  Greathouse.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
leave  the  country  forever,  but  I  wanted  to  see  the 
place  where  my  father  was  buried  before  I  went,  be- 
cause I  shall  never  see  it  again.     You  don't  under- 
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sUnd  how  a  man  can  feci  like  that;  but  I  tell  you, 
when  a  man  Is  in  trouble  he  will  remember  his 
father's  roof  if  he  is  living,  and  his  father's  grave 
if  he  is  dead." 

I  was  so  mortified  before  this  confession  that 
Abner's  heartless  manner  had  forced  out  of  the  man 
that  I  reached  over  and  caught  my  uncle  by  the 
sleeve.  My  horse  stood  by  Abner's  chestnut,  and 
I  hoped  that  he  would  yield  to  my  importunity  and 
ride  on;  but  he  turned  in  his  saddle  and  looked  first 
at  me  and  then  down  upon  the  sheriff. 

"Martin,"  he  said,  "thinks  we  ought  to  leave  you 
to  your  filial  devotions." 

"It  is  a  credit  to  the  child's  heart,"  replied  the 
man,  "and  a  rebuke  to  you,  Abner.  It  is  a  pity  that 
age  robs  us  of  charity." 

Abner  put  his  hands  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle 
and  regarded  the  sheriff. 

"I  have  read  St.  Paul's  epistle  on  charity,"  he 
said,  "and,  after  long  reflection,  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  exists  a  greater  thing  than  charity — a 
thing  of  more  value  to  the  human  family.  Like 
charity,  it  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  it  does  not 
bear  all  things  or  believe  all  things,  or  endure  all 
things;  and,  unlike  charity,  it  seeketh  its  own.  .  .  . 
Do  you  know  what  thing  I  mean,  Smallwood?  I 
will  tell  you.     It  is  Justice." 

"Abner,"  replied  the  man,  "I  am  in  no  humor  to 
hear  a  sermon." 
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•ennon/*  said  Abner,  "are 


"Those  who  need  a 
rarely  in  the  humor  to  hear  it. 

"Abner,"  cried  the  man,  "you  annoy  me  I  Will 
you  ride  on?" 

"Presently,"  replied  Abner;  "when  we  have 
talked  together  a  little  further.  You  are  about  to 
leave  the  country.  I  shall  perhaps  never  see  you 
again  and  I  would  have  your  opinion  upon  a  certain 
matter." 

"WcU,"  said  the  man,  "what  is  it?" 

"It  is  this,"  said  Abner.  "You  appear  to  enter- 
tain great  filial  respect,  and  I  would  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion touching  that  regard:  What  ought  to  be  done 
with  a  man  who  would  use  a  weapon  against  his 
father?" 

"He  ought  to  be  hanged,"  said  Smallwood. 

"And  would  it  change  the  case,"  said  Abner,  "if 
the  father  held  something  which  the  son  had  in- 
trusted to  him  and  would  not  give  it  up  because  it 
belonged  to  another,  and  the  son,  to  take  it,  should 
come  against  his  father  with  an  iron  in  his  hand?" 

The  sheriff's  face  became  a  land  of  doubt,  of  sus- 
picion, of  uncertainty  and,  I  thought,  of  fear. 

"Abner,"  cried  the  man,  "I  do  not  understand; 
will  you  explain  it?" 

"I  will  explain  this  thing  which  you  do  not  un- 
derstand," replied  Abner,  "when  you  have  explained 
a  thing  which  I  do  not  understand.  Why  was  it 
that  you  came  here  last  night  -nd  again  this  morn- 
ing?   That  was  two  visits  to  ,    it  father's  grave 
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within  six  hours.  I  do  not  understand  why  you 
should  make  two  trips — and  one  upon  the  heels  of 
the  other." 

For  a  moment  the  man  did  not  reply;  then  he 
spoke. 

"How  do  you  know  that  I  was  here  last  night? 
Did  you  see  me  come  or  did  another  see  and  tell 
you?" 

"I  did  not  see  you,"  replied  Abner,  "nor  did  any 
one  tell  me  that  you  came;  but  I  know  it  in  spite  of 
that." 

"And  how  do  you  know  it?"  said  Smallwood. 

"I  will  tell  you/'  said  Abner.  "On  the  road  this 
morning  I  observed  two  horse-tracks  leading  this 
way;  they  both  turned  in  at  the  same  crossroads  and 
they  both  came  to  this  place.  One  was  fresh,  the 
other  was  some  hours  old — it  is  easy  to  tell  diat  on 
a  clay  road.  I  compared  those  two  trades  and  the 
third  returning  track,  and  presently  I  saw  that  they 
had  been  made  by  the  same  horse." 

Abner  stopped  and  pointed  down  toward  the 
beech  woods. 

"Moreover,"  he  continued,  "your  horse,  hidden 
among  those  trees,  is  worn  out  and  asleep.  Now 
you  live  only  some  twenty  miles  away — that  journey 
this  morning  would  not  have  so  fatigued  your  horse 
that  he  would  sleep  on  his  feet ;  but  to  make  two  trips 
I — to  go  all  night — to  travel  sixty  miles — would 
do  it." 

The  sherifi^s  head  did  not  move,  but  I  saw  his 
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eyes  i^ance  down.    The  glance  did  not  escape  Abner 
and  he  went  o^. 

"I  saw  the  crowba-  '  i  the  grass  there  some  time 
ago,"  he  said;  "but  wh. .  has  the  crowbar  to  do  with 
your  two  trips?" 

I,  too,  saw  now  the  iron  bar.  It  was  the  thing 
that  had  glittered  m  the  Sfjn. 

The  man  threw  back  ,\\%  shoulders;  he  lifted  hit 
face  and  stood  np.  There  came  upon  him  the  pose 
and  expression  of  one  who  steps  out  at  last  desper- 
ately into  the  open. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  was  here  last  night.    It  wst 
my  horse  that  m^de  those  tracks  in  the  road  and  it 
is  my  horse  that  is  hidden  in  the  woods  now.    And 
that  is  my  crowbar  in  the  grass.  .  .  .  And  do  you 
want  to  know  why  I  made  those  two  trips,  and  why 
I  brought  that  crowbar,  and  why  I  hid  mv  horse? 
.  .  .  Well,  m  tell  you,  since  there  is  no  shame  in 
you  and  no  decent  feeling,  and  you  are  determined 
to  have  it.  ,  .  .  You  can't  understand,  Abner,  be- 
cause you  have  a  heart  of  stone;  but  I  tell  you  I 
wanted  to  see  my  father's  grave  before  I  left  the 
country  forever.     I  was  ashamed  to  meet  the  people 
over  here  and  so  I  came  in  the  night.     When  I  got 
here  I  saw  that  tlie  heavy  slab  over  my  father's 
grave  had  settled  down  and  was  wedged  in  against 
the  coping.     I  tried  to  straighten  it  up,  but  I  could 
not.  .  .  .  Well,  what  would  you  have  done,  Abner 
— gone  away  and  left  your  father's  tomb  a  ruin? 
.  .  .  No  matter  what  you  would  have  done!     I 
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went  btck  twenty  miles  tnd  got  that  crowbar  and 
came  again  tu  lift  and  straighten  the  stone  over  my 
father's  grave  before  I  left  it.  .  .  .  And  now,  will 
you  ride  on  and  leave  me  to  finish  my  work  and  go?" 

"Smallwood,"  Abncr  said  presently,  "how  do  you 
know  that  your  house  was  robbed  before  it  was 
burned?  Might  it  not  be  that  the  county  revenues 
were  burned  with  the  house?" 

"I  will  tell  you  how  I  know  that,  Abner,"  replied 
the  man.  "The  revenues  of  the  county  were  aU  in 
my  deerskin  saddle-pockets,  under  my  pillow;  when 
I  awoke  in  the  night  the  house  was  dark  and  filled 
with  smoke.  I  jumped  up,  seized  my  clothes, 
which  were  on  a  chair  by  the  bed,  and  ran  downr 
stairs;  but,  first,  I  felt  under  the  pillow  for  my  sad- 
dle-pockets— and  they  were  gone." 

*'But,  Smallwood,"  said  Abner,  "how  can  you  be 
certain  that  the  money  was  stolen  out  of  your  sad- 
dle-pockets if  you  did  not  find  them?" 

"I  did  find  them,"  replied  the  sheriff;  "I  went 
back  into  the  house  and  got  the  saddle-pockets  and 
brought  them  out — and  they  were  empty." 

"That  was  a  brave  thing  to  do,  Smallwood,"  said 
Abner — "to  go  back  into  a  burning  house  filled  with 
smoke  and  dark.     You  could  have  had  only  a  mo- 
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"You  speak  the  truth,  Abner,"  replied  the  sheriff. 
"I  had  only  a  moment — the  house  was  a  pot  of 
smoke.     But  the  money  was  in  my  care,  Abner. 
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There  wit  my  duty^-and  whtt  is  t  mtii*t  life  •stiatt 
thttr 

I  Mw  Abner'i  back  straighten  and  I  heard  his  feet 
grind  on  the  iron  of  his  stirrups. 

"And  now,  Smallwood,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was 
like  the  menace  of  a  weapon,  "will  you  tell  me  how 
it  was  possible  for  you  to  go  into  a  house  that  waa 
daik  and  filled  with  smoke,  and  thus  quickly — in  a 
m<Nnent— 4ind  those  onpty  saddle  pockets,  unlesa 
you  knew  exactly  where  they  were?" 

I  saw  diat  Abner's  question  had  impaled  the  man, 
as  one  pierces  a  fiy  through  with  a  needle;  and,  like 
a  fly,  the  man  in  his  confusion  fluttered. 

"Smallwood,"  said  Abner,  "you  are  a  thief  and  a 
hypocrite  and  a  liar  I  And,  like  all  liars,  you  have 
destroyed  yourself!  You  not  only  stole  this  money 
but  you  tried  to  make  your  {ai.!-r  an  accomplice  in 
that  robbery.  To  conceal  it,  you  hid  it  in  this  dead 
man's  house.  And,  behold,  the  dead  man  has  held 
his  house  against  you!  When  you  came  here  last 
night  to  carry  away  the  money  you  found  that  the 
slab  over  your  father's  grave  had  fallen  and  wedged 
itself  in  against  the  limestone  coping,  and  you  could 
not  lift  it;  and  so  you  went  back  for  that  crowbar. 
...  But  who  knows,  you  thief,  what  influence, 
though  he  be  dead,  a  just  man  has  with  God  I  I 
came  in  time  to  help  your  father  hold  his  house — 
and  against  his  son,  with  a  weapon  in  his  hand  I" 

I  saw  the  man  cringe  and  writhe  and  shiver,  as 
though  he  were  unable  to  get  out  of  his  tracks;  then 
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the  power  ctme  to  him,  and  he  vaulted  over  the 
fence  and  ran.  He  ran  in  fear  down  the  hill  and 
■crota  the  brook  and  into  the  wood;  and  a  moment 
later  he  came  out  with  hit  tired  horse  at  a  gallop. 

Abner  looked  down  from  the  hilltop  on  the  flying 
thief,  but  he  made  no  move  to  follow. 

"Let  him  go/'  he  laid,  "for  hit  father's  sake. 
We  owe  the  dead  man  that  much.'' 

Then  he  got  down  from  hit  horte,  thrutt  the 
crowbar  under  the  tUb  over  the  grave  and  lifted  it 

Beneath  it  were  the  theriff't  deertkin  taddle- 
pockett  and  the  atolen  money! 


Chapter  VII:    '^A  Twilight  Adventure 


IT  was  a  strange  scene  that  we  approached. 
Before  a  crossroad  leading  into  a  grove  of 
beech  trees,  a  man  sat  on  his  horse  with  a  rifle 
across  his  saddle.  He  did  not  speak  until  we  were 
before  him  in  the  road,  and  then  his  words  were 
sinister. 

"Ride  onl"  he  said. 

But  my  Uncle^  Abner  did  not  ride  on.  He  pulled 
up  his  big  chestnut  and  looked  calmly  at  the  man. 

"You  speak  like  one  having  authority,"  he  said. 

The  man  answered  with  an  oath. 

"Ride  on,  or  you'll  get  into  trouble!" 

"I  am  accustomed  to  trouble,"  replied  my  undc 
with  great  composure;  "you  must  give  me  a  better 
reason." 

"I'll  give  you  hell  I"  growled  the  man.  "Ride 
on  I" 

Abner's  eyes  traveled  over  the  speaker  with  a 
deliberate  scrutiny. 

"It  is  not  yours  to  give,"  he  said,  "although  pos- 
sibly to  receive.  Are  the  roads  of  Virginia  held  by 
arms?" 

"This  one  is,"  replied  the  man. 

"I  think  not,"  replied  my  Uncle  Abner,  and, 
touching  his  horse  with  his  heel,  he  turned  into  die 
crossroad. 
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The  man  seized  his  weapon,  and  I  heard  the 
h:  miner  di&  under  his  thumb.  Abner  must  have 
li  an!  It,  too  but  he  did  not  turn  his  broad  back. 
tie*  only  cal  ed  to  me  in  his  usual  matter-of-fact 
voice : 

"Go  on,  Martin;  I  will  overtake  you." 
The  man  brought  his  gun  up  to  his  middle,  but 
he  did  not  shoot.  He  was  like  all  those  who  under- 
take to  command  obedience  without  having  first 
determined  precisely  what  they  will  do  if  their 
orders  are  disregarded.  He  was  prepared  to 
threaten  with  desperate  words,  but  not  to  support 
that  threat  with  a  desperate  act,  and  he  hung  there 
uncertain,  cursing  under  his  breath. 

I  would  have  gone  on  as  my  uncle  had  told  me 
to  do,  but  now  the  man  came  to  a  decision. 

"No,  by  God!"  he  said;  "if  he  goes  in,  you  go 
in,  too  I" 

And  he  seized  my  bridle  and  turned  my  horse 
into  the  crossroad;  then  he  followed. 

There  is  a  long  twilight  in  these  hills.  The  sun 
departs,  but  the  day  remains.  A  sort  of  weird, 
dim,  elfin  day,  that  dawns  at  sunset,  and  envelops 
and  possesses  the  world.  The  land  is  full  of  light, 
but  it  is  the  light  of  no  heavenly  sun.  It  is  a  light 
equal  everywhere,  as  though  the  earth  strove  to 
illumine  itself,  and  succeeded  with  that  labor. 

The  stars  are  not  yet  out.  Now  and  then  a  pale 
moon  rides  in  the  sky,  but  it  has  no  power,  and  the 
light  is  not  from  it.    The  wind  is  usually  gone;  the 
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air  is  soft,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  fields  fills  it  like 
a  perfume.  The  noises  of  the  day  and  of  the  crea- 
tures that  go  about  by  day  cease,  and  the  noises  of 
the  night  and  of  the  creatures  that  haunt  the  night 
begin.  The  bat  swoops  and  circles  in  the  maddest 
action,  but  without  a  sound.  The  eye  sees  him,  but 
the  ear  hears  nothing.  The  whippoorwill  begins 
his  plaintive  cry,  and  one  hears,  but  does  not  see. 

It  is  a  world  that  we  do  not  understand,  for  we 
are  creatures  of  the  sun,  and  we  are  fearful  lest  we 
come  upon  things  at  work  here,  of  which  we  have 
no  experience,  and  that  may  be  able  to  justify 
themselves  against  our  reason.  And  so  a  man  falls 
into  silence  when  he  travels  in  this  twilight,  and  he 
looks  and  Kstens  with  his  senses  out  on  guard. 

It  was  an  old  wagon-road  that  we  entered,  with 
the  grass  growing  between  the  ruts.  The  horses 
traveled  without  a  sound  until  we  began  to  enter  a 
grove  of  ancient  beech  trees;  then  the  dead  leaves 
cracked  and  rustled.  Abner  did  not  look  behind 
him,  and  so  he  did  not  know  that  I  came.  He  knew 
that  some  one  followed,  but  he  doubtless  took  it  for 
the  sentinel  in  the  road.    And  I  did  not  speak. 

The  man  with  the  cocked  gun  rode  grimly  behind 
me.  I  did  not  know  whither  we  went  or  to  what 
end.  We  might  be  shot  down  from  behind  a  tree 
or  murdered  in  our  saddles.  It  was  not  a  land  where 
men  took  desperate  measures  upon  a  triviality.  And 
I  knew  that  Abner  rode  into  something  that  little 
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men,  lacking  courage,  would   gladly   have    stayed 
out  of. 

Presently  my  ear  caught  a  sound,  or,  rather,  a 
confused  minglmg  of  sounds,  as  of  men  digging  in 
the  earth.    It  was  faint,  and  some  distance  beyond 
us  in  the  heart  of  the  beech  woods,  but  as  we  trav- 
eled the  sound  increased  and  I  could  distinguish 
the  strokes  of  the  mattock,  and  the  thrust  of  the 
shovel  and  the  clatter  of  the  earth  on  the  dry  leaves. 
These  sounds  seemed  at  first  to  be  before  us,  and 
then,  a  little  later,  off  on  our  right-hand.  And  finally, 
through  the  gray  boles  of  the  beech  trees  in  the 
lowland,  I  saw  two  men  at  work  digging  a  pit. 
They  had  just  begun  their  work,  for  there  was  lit- 
tle earth  thrown  out.    But  there  was  a  great  heap 
f  leaves  that  they  had  cleared  away,  and  heavy 
:es  of  the  baked  crust  that  the  mattocks  had 
pried  up.    The  length  of  the  pit  lay  at  right  angles 
to  the  road,  and  the  men  were  working  with  their 
backs  toward  us.     They  were  in  their  shirts  and 
trousers,  and  the  heavy  mottled  shadows  thrown  by 
the  :eech  limbs  hovered  on  their  backs  and  shoul- 
ders like  a  flock  of  night  birds.     The  earth  was 
baked  and  hard;  the  mattock  rang  on  it,  and  among 
the  noises  of  their  work  they  did  not  hear  us. 

I  saw  Abner  look  off  at  this  strange  labor,  his 
head  half  turned,  but  he  did  not  stop  and  we  went 
on.  The  old  wagon-road  made  a  turn  into  the  low 
ground.  I  heard  the  sound  of  horses,  and  a  moment 
later  we  came  upon  a  dozen  men. 
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I  shall  not  easily  forget  that  scene.  The  beech 
trees  had  been  deadened  by  some  settler  who  had 
chopped  a  ring  around  them,  and  they  stood  gaunt 
with  a  few  tattered  leaves,  letting  the  weird  twi- 
light in.  Some  of  the  men  stood  about,  others  sat 
on  the  fallen  trees,  and  others  in  their  saddles.  But 
upon  every  man  of  that  gnm  company  there  was 
the  air  and  aspect  of  one  who  waits  for  something 
to  be  finished. 

>  An  old  man  with  a  heavy  iron-gray  beard  smoked 
a  pipe,  puffing  out  great  mouthfuls  of  smoke  with 
a  sort  of  deliberate  energy;  another  whittled  a 
stick,  cutting  a  bull  with  horns,  and  shaping  his 
work  with  the  nicest  care;  and  still  another  traced 
letters  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  with  his  thumb- 
nail. 

A  little  to  one  side  a  great  pronged  beech  thrust 
out  a  gray  arm,  and  under  it  two  men  sat  on  their 
horses,  their  elbows  strapped  to  their  bodies  and 
their  mouths  gagged  with  a  saddle-cloth.  And  be- 
hind them  a  man  in  his  saddle  was  working  with  a 
colt  halter,  unraveling  the  twine  that  bound  the 
headpiece  and  seeking  thereby  to  get  a  greater 
lengdi  of  rope. 

This  was  the  scene  when  I  caught  it  first.  But  a 
moment  later,  when  my  uncle  rode  into  it,  the  thing 
burst  into  furious  life.  Men  sprang  up,  caught  his 
horse  by  the  bit  and  covered  him  with  weapons. 
Some  one  called  for  the  sentinel  who  rode  behind 
me,  and  he  galloped  up.    For  a  moment  there  was 
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confusion.  Then  the  big  man  who  had  smoked  with 
•uch  deliberation  called  out  my  uncle's  name,  others 
repeated  it,  and  the  panic  was  gone.  But  a  ring 
of  stem,  determined  faces  were  around  him  and 
before  his  horse,  and  with  the  parsing  of  the  flash 
of  action  there  passed  no  whit  of  the  grim  purpose 
upon  which  these  men  were  set. 
My  uncle  looked  about  him. 
"Lemuel  Arnold,"  he  said;  "Nicholas  Vance, 
Hiram  Ward,  you  herel" 

As  my  uncle  named  these  men  I  knew  them.  They 
were  cattle  grazers.  Ward  was  the  big  man  with 
the  pipe.  The  men  with  them  were  their  renters 
and  drovers. 

Their  lands  lay  nearest  to  the  mountains.  The 
geographical  position  made  for  feudal  customs  and 
a  certain  independence  of  action.  They  were  on  the 
border,  they  were  accustomed  to  say,  and  had  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  And  it  ought  to  be  writ- 
ten that  they  did  take  care  of  themselves  with  cour- 
age and  decision,  and  on  occasion  they  also  took  care 
of  Virginia. 

Their  fathers  had  pushed  the  frontier  of  the  do- 
minion northward  and  westward  and  had  held  the 
land.  They  had  fought  the  savage  single-handed 
and  desperately,  by  his  own  methods  and  with  his 
own  weapons.  Ruthless  and  merciless,  eye  for  eye 
and  tooth  for  tooth,  they  returned  what  they  were 
given. 

They  did  not  send  to  Virginia  for  militia  when 
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the  savage  came;  they  fought  him  at  their  doors, 
and  followed  him  through  the  forest,  and  took  their 
toll  of  death.  They  were  hardier  than  he  was,  and 
their  hands  were  heavier  and  bloodier,  until  the  old 
mtn  in  the  tribes  of  the  Ohio  Valley  forbade  these 
raids  because  they  cost  too  much,  and  turned  the 
war  parties  south  into  Kentucky. 

Certain  historians  have  written  severely  of  these 
men  and  their  ruthless  methods,  and  prattled  of 
humane  warfare ;  but  they  wrote  nursing  their  soft 
spines  in  the  security  of  a  civilization  which  these 
men's  hands  had  builded,  and  their  words  are  hol- 
low. 

"Abner,"  said  Ward,  "let  me  speak  plainly.  We 
have  got  an  account  to  settle  with  a  couple  of  cattle 
thieves  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  interfered  with. 
Cattle  stealing  and  murder  have  got  to  stop  in  these 
hills.    We've  had  enough  of  it." 

"Well,"  replied  my  uncle,  "I  am  the  last  man 
in  Virginia  to  interfere  with  that.  We  have  all  had 
enough  of  it,  and  we  are  all  determined  that  it  must 
cease.     But  how  do  you  propose  to  end  it?" 

"With  a  rope,"  said  Ward. 

"It  is  a  good  way,"  replied  Abner,  "when  it  is 
done  the  rig^t  way." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  right  way?"  said 
Ward 

"I  mean,"  answered  my  uncle,  "that  we  have  all 
agreed  to  a  way  and  we  ought  to  stick  to  our  agree- 
ment.   Now,  I  want  to  help  you  to  put  down  cattle 
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Stealing  and  murder,  but  I  want  also  to  keep  my 
word." 

"And  how  have  you  given  your  word?" 
"In  the  same  way  that  you  have  given  yours," 
said  Abner,  "and  as  every  man  here  has  given  his. 
Our  fathers  found  out  that  they  could  not  manage 
the  assassin  and  the  thief  when  every  man  under- 
took to  act  for  himself,  so  they  got  together  and 
agreed  upon  a  certain  way  to  do  these  things.  Now, 
we  have  indorsed  what  they  agreed  to,  and  prom- 
ised to  obey  it,  and  I  for  one  would  like  to  keep 
my  promise." 

The  big  man's  face  was  puzzled.    Now  it  cleared. 
"HcUl"  he  said.    "You  mean  the  law?" 
"Call  it  what  you  like,"  replied  Abner;  "it  is 
merely  the  agreement  of  everybody  to  do  certain 
things  in  a  certain  way." 

The  man  made  a  decisive  gesture  with  a  jerk  of 
his  head. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we're  going  to  do  this  thing 
our  own  way." 

My  uncle's  face  became  thoughtful. 

Then,"  he  said,  "you  will  injure  some  innocent 
people." 

"You  mean  these  two  blacklegs?" 
And  Ward  indicated  the  prisoners  with  a  gesture 
of  his  thumb. 

My  uncle  lifted  his  face  and  looked  at  the  two 
men  some  distance  away  beneath  the  great  beech, 
»8  though  he  had  but  now  observed  them. 
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"I  was  not  thinking  of  them,"  he  answered.  "I 
was  thinking  that  if  men  like  you  and  Lemuel  Ar- 
nold and  Nicholas  Vance  violate  the  law,  lesser  men 
will  follow  your  example,  and  as  you  justify  your 
act  for  security,  they  will  justify  theirs  for  revenge 
and  plunder.  And  so  the  law  will  go  to  pieces  and 
a  lot  of  weak  and  innocent  people  who  depend  upon 
it  for  security  will  be  left  unprotected.'* 

These  were  words  that  I  have  remembered,  be- 
cause they  put  the  danger  of  lynch  law  in  a  light  I 
had  not  thought  "of.  But  I  saw  that  they  would 
not  move  these  determined  men.  Their  blood  was 
up  and  they  received  them  coldly. 

"Abner,"  said  Ward,  "we  are  not  going  to  argue 
this  thing  with  you.  There  are  times  when  men 
have  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  We  live 
here  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Our  cattle  are 
stolen  and  run  across  the  border  into  Maryland. 
We  are  tired  of  it  and  we  intend  to  stop  it. 

"Our  lives  and  our  property  are  menaced  by  a 
set  of  reckless  desperate  devils  that  we  have  deter- 
mined to  hunt  down  and  hang  to  the  first  tree  in 
tight.  We  did  not  send  for  you.  You  pushed  your 
way  in  here ;  and  now,  if  you  are  afraid  of  brealung 
the  law,  you  can  ride  on,  because  we  are  going  to 
break  it — if  to  hang  a  pair  of  murderous  devils  is 
to  break  it." 

I  was  astonished  at  my  uncle's  decision. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "if  the  law  must  be  broken,  I 
will  stay  and  help  you  break  it  I" 
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"Very  wcU,"  replied  Ward;  "but  don»t  get  « 
wrong  notion  in  your  head,  Abner.  If  you  chooie 
to  stay,  you  put  yourself  on  a  footing  with  every- 
body else." 

"And  that  is  precisely  what  I  want  to  do,"  replied 
Abner,  "but  as  matters  stand  now,  every  man  here 
has  an  advantage  over  me." 

"What  advantage,  Abner?"  said  Ward. 

"The  advanuge,'*  answered  my  uncle,  "that  he 
has  heard  all  the  evidence  against  your  prisoners 
and  is  convinced  diat  they  are  guilty." 

"If  that  is  all  the  advantage,  Abner,"  replied 
Ward,  "you  shall  not  be  denied  it.  There  has  been 
so  much  cattle  stealing  here  of  late  that  our  people 
living  on  the  border  finally  got  together  and  deter- 
mined to  stop  every  drove  going  up  into  the  moun- 
tains that  wasn't  accompanied  by  somebody  that  we 
knew  was  all  right.  This  afternoon  one  of  my  men 
reported  a  little  bunch  of  about  a  hundred  steers 
on  the  road,  and  I  stopped  it.  These  two  men  were 
driving  the  cattle.  I  inquired  if  the  cattle  belonged 
to  them  and  they  replied  that  they  were  not  the  own- 
ers, but  that  they  had  been  hired  to  take  the  drove 
over  into  Maryland.  I  did  not  know  the  men,  and 
as  they  met  my  inquiries  with  oaths  and  impreca- 
tions, I  was  suspicious  of  them.  I  demanded  the 
name  of  the  owner  who  had  hired  them  to  drive  the 
catde.  They  said  it  was  none  of  my  damned  busi- 
ness and  went  on.  I  raised  the  county.  We  over- 
t0(4  them,  turned  their  cattle   into   a    field,    and 
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brought  them  back  until  wc  could  find  out  who  the 
drove  belonged  to.    On  the  road  we  met  Bowers." 

He  turned  and  indicated  the  man  who  was  work- 
ing with  the  rope  halter. 

I  knew  the  man.  He  was  a  cattle  shipper,  some- 
what mvolved  in  debt,  but  who  managed  to  buy  and 
sell  and  somehow  keep  his  head  above  water. 

"He  told  us  the  truth.  Yesterday  evening  he  had 
gone  over  on  the  Stone-Coal  to  look  at  Daniel  Coop- 
man's  cattle.  He  had  heard  that  some  grazer  from 
your  county,  Abnt  -,  was  on  the  way  up  to  buy  the 
Q:u\t  for  stockers.  He  wanted  to  ge:  in  ahead  of 
your  man,  so  he  left  home  that  evening  and  got  to 
Coopman's  place  about  sundown.  He  took  a  short 
cut  on  foot  over  the  hill,  and  when  he  came  out  he 
saw  a  man  on  the  opposite  ridge  where  the  roa'* 
nms,  ride  away.  The  man  seemed  to  have  been 
sitting  on  his  hone  looking  down  into  the  little  val- 
ley where  Coopman's  house  stands.  Bowers  went 
down  to  the  house,  but  Coopman  was  not  there. 
The  door  was  open,  and  Bowers  says  the  house 
looked  as  though  Coopman  had  just  gone  out  of  it 
and  might  come  back  any  moment.  There  was  no 
one  about,  because  Coopman's  wife  had  gone  on  a 
visit  to  her  daughter,  over  the  mountains,  and  the 
old  man  was  alone. 

"Bowers  thought  Coopman  was  out  showing  the 
cattle  to  the  man  whom  he  had  just  seen  ride  off, 
so  he  went  out  to  the  pasture  field  to  look  for  him. 
He  could  not  iin     him  and  he  could  not  find  the 
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cattle.  He  came  back  to  the  house  to  wait  until 
Coopman  should  come  in.  He  sat  down  on  the 
porch.  As  he  sat  there  he  noticed  that  the  porch 
had  been  scrubbed  and  was  still  wet.  He  looked  at 
it  and  saw  that  it  had  been  scrubbed  only  at  one 
place  before  the  door.  This  seemed  to  him  a  little 
peailiar,  and  he  wondered  why  Coopman  had  scrub- 
bed his  porch  only  in  one  place.  He  got  up  and 
ai  he  went  toward  the  door  he  saw  that  the  jamb 
of  the  door  was  splintered  at  a  point  about  half- 
way up.  He  examined  this  splintered  place  and 
presently  discovered  that  it  was  a  bullet  hole. 

"This  alarmed  him,  and  he  went  out  into  the 
yard.    There  he  saw  a  wagon  track  lea*^'-^^;  away 
from  the  house  toward  the  road.    In  the  .,  eeds  he 
I  found  Coopman's  watch.    He  picked  it  up  and  put 

it  into  his  pocket.  It  was  a  big  silver  watch,  with 
Coopman's  name  on  it,  and  attached  to  it  was  a 
buckskin  string.  He  followed  the  track  to  the  gate, 
where  it  entered  the  road.  He  discovered  then  that 
the  cattle  had  also  passed  through  this  gate.  It  was 
now  night.  Bowers  went  back,  got  Coopman's  sad- 
dle horse  out  of  the  stable,  rode  him  home,  and 
followed  the  track  of  the  cattle  this  morning,  but 
he  saw  no  trace  of  the  drove  until  we  met  him." 

"What  did  Shifflet  and  Twiggs  say  to  this  story?" 
inquired  Abner. 

"They  did  not  hear  it,"  answered  Ward;  "Bowers 
did  not  talk  before  them.  He  rode  aside  with  us 
when  we  met  him." 
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"Did  Shifflet  and  Twiggt  know  Bowen?"  said 
Abner. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Ward;  "their  talk  wai 
to  foul  when  we  stopped  the  drove  that  we  had  to 
tie  their  mouths  up." 

"Is  that  aU?"  said  Abner. 

Ward  swore  a  great  oath. 

"No  I"  he  said.  "Do  you  think  we  would  hang 
men  on  that?  From  what  Bowers  told  us,  we 
thought  Shifflet  and  Twiggs  had  killed  Daniel  Coop- 
man  and  driven  off  his  cattle ;  but  we  wanted  to  be 
certain  of  it,  so  we  set  out  to  discover  what  they 
had  done  with  Coopman's  body  after  they  had 
killed  him  and  what  they  had  done  with  the  wagon. 
We  followed  the  trail  of  the  drove  down  to  the 
Valley  River.  No  wagon  had  crossed,  but  on  the 
other  side  we  found  that  a  wagon  and  a  drove  of 
cattle  had  turned  out  of  the  road  and  gone  along 
the  basin  of  the  river  for  about  a  mile  through  the 
woods.  And  there  in  a  bend  of  the  river  we  found 
where  these  devils  had  camped. 

"There  had  been  a  great  fire  of  logs  very  near 
to  the  river,  but  none  of  the  ashes  of  this  fire  re- 
mained. From  a  circular  space  some  twelve  feet  in 
diameter  the  ashes  had  all  been  shoveled  off,  the 
marks  of  the  shovel  being  distinct.  In  the  center  of 
the  place  where  this  fire  had  burned  the  ground  had 
been  scraped  clean,  but  near  the  edges  there  were 
some  traces  of  cinders  and  the  ground  was  black- 
ened.   In  the  river  at  this  point,  just  opposite  the 
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remains  of  the  fire,  was  a  natural  washout  or  hole. 
We  made  a  raft  of  logs,  cut  a  pole  with  a  fork  on 
the  end  and  dragged  the  river.  We  found  most  of 
the  wagon  iron,  all  showing  the  effect  of  fire.  Then 
we  fastened  a  tin  bucket  to  a  pole  and  fished  the 
washout.  We  brought  up  cinders,  buttons,  buckles 
and  pieces  of  bone." 

Ward  paused. 

"That  settled  it,  and  we  came  back  here  to  swing 
the  devils  up.'* 

My  uncle  had  listened  very  carefully,  and  now  he 
spoke. 

"What  did  the  man  pay  Twiggs  and  ShifBet?* 
•aid  my  uncle.  "Did  they  tell  you  that  when  you 
•topped  the  drove?" 

"Now  that,"  answered  Ward,  "was  another 
piece  of  damning  evidence.  When  we  searched  the 
men  we  found  a  pocketbook  on  ShiiHet  with  a  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  dollars  and  %omt  odd  cents.  It  was 
Daniel  Coopman's  pocketbook,  because  there  was 
an  old  tax  receipt  in  it  that  had  slipped  down  be- 
tween the  leather  and  the  lining. 

"We  asked  Shifflet  where  he  got  it,  and  he  said 
that  the  fifteen  dollars  and  the  change  was  hts  own 
money  and  that  the  hundred  had  been  paid  to  him 
by  the  man  who  had  hired  them  to  drive  the  cattle. 
He  explained  his  possession  of  the  pocketbook  by 
saying  that  this  man  had  the  money  in  it,  and  when 
he  went  to  pry  them  hs  said  that  tfey  mi^  just 
as  well  take  it,  too." 
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"Who  was  this  man?"  said  Abner. 
"They  will  not  tell  who  he  was." 
"Why  not?" 

"Now,  Abner,"  cried  Ward,  "why  not,  indeed  I 
Because  there  never  was  any  such  man.  The  story 
is  a  lie  out  of  the  whole  cloth.  Those  two  devils 
are  guilty  as  hell.  The  proof  is  all  dead  against 
them." 

"Well,"  replied  my  unde,  "what  circumstantial 
evidence  proves^  depends  a  good  deal  on  how  yon 
get  started.  It  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  road  to 
the  truth,  because  all  the  sign-boards  have  a  curious 
tri^  of  pointing  in  the  direction  that  you  are  going. 
Now-  a  man  will  never  realize  this  unless  he  turns 
around  and  starts  back,  then  he  will  see,  to  hta 
amazement  that  the  signboards  have  also  turned. 
But  as  long  a?  his  face  is  set  one  certain  way,  it 
is  of  no  use  to  talk  to  him,  he  won't  listen  to  you; 
and  if  he  sees  you  going  the  other  way,  he  will  ciil 
you  a  fool " 

"There  is  only  one  way  in  this  case,"  said  Ward. 

"There  are  always  two  ways  in  every  case,"  re* 
plied  Abner,  "that  the  suspected  person  is  either 
guilty  or  innocent.  You  have  started  upon  the  the- 
ory that  Shifflet  and  Twiggs  are  guilty.  Now,  sup- 
pose you  had  started  the  other  way,  what  then?" 

"Well,"  said  Ward,  "what  then?" 

"This,  then,"  continued  Abner.  "You  stop  Shi£F- 
let  and  Twiggs  on  the  road  with  Daniel  Coopman's 
cattle,  and  they  teU  you  that  a  man  has  hired  them 
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to  drive  this  drove  into  Maryland.  You  believe 
that  and  start  out  to  find  the  man.  You  find  Bow- 
ers 1" 

Bowers  went  deadly  white. 

"For  God's  sake,  Abnerl"  he  said. 

But  my  uncle  was  merciless  and  he  dyovc  in  the 
rondusion.  '^ 

"What  then?" 

There  was  no  answer,  but  the  faces  of  the  men 
about  my  uncle  turned  toward  the  man  whose  trem- 
bling hands  fingered  the  rope  that  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  another. 

"P-^  the  things  we  found,  Abner?"  said  Ward. 

"What  do  they  prove,"  continued  my  uncle,  "now 
that  the  signboards  are  turned?  That  somebody 
lulled  Daniel  Coopman  and  drove  off  his  catde,  and 
afterward  destroyed  the  body  and  the  wagon  in 
which  it  was  hauled  away.  ...  But  who  did  that? 
.  .  .  The  men  who  were  driving  Daniel  Coopman's 
cattle,  or  the  man  who  was  riding  Daniel  Coo^  nan's 
horse,  and  carrying  Daniel  Coopman's  watch  in  his 
pocket?" 

Ward's  face  was  a  study  in  expression. 

"Ah!"  cried  Abner.  "Remember  that  the  sign- 
boards have  turned  about.  And  what  do  they  point 
to  if  we  read  them  on  the  way  we  are  going  now? 
The  man  who  killed  Coopman  was  afraid  to  be 
found  with  the  cattle,  so  he  hired  Twiggs  and  Shiff- 
let  to  drive  them  into  Maryland  for  him  and  fol- 
low* on  another  road." 
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"But  his  story,  Abner?"  said  Ward. 

"And  what  of  it?"  repUed  my  unde.  "He  is 
taken  and  he  must  explain  how  he  comes  by  the 
horse  that  he  rides,  and  the  watch  that  he  carries, 
and  he  must  find  tibe  criminal.  Well,  he  tells  you 
a  tale  to  fit  the  facts  diat  you  will  find  when  you 
go  back  to  look,  and  he  gives  you  Shiilet  and  Twiggt 
to  hang." 

I  never  saw  a  man  in  more  mortal  terror  titan 
Jacob  Bowers.^  He  sat  in  his  saddle  like  a  mmn 
bewildered. 

"My  Godl"  he  said,  and  again  he  repeated  it, 
and  again. 

And  he  had  cause  for  that  terror  on  him.  My 
imde  was  stem  and  ruthless.  The  pendulum  had 
swung  the  odier  way,  and  the  lawless  monster  that 
Bowers  had  allied  was  now  turning  on  himself.  He 
saw  it  and  his  joints  were  unhinged  with  fear. 

A  voice  crashed  out  of  the  ring  of  desperate  men, 
littering  the  changed  opinion. 

"By  Godl"  it  cried,  "weVe  got  the  right  man 


»» 


now. 

And  one  caught  the  rope  out  of  Bowers'  hand. 

But  my  Unde  Abner  rode  in  on  them. 

"Are  you  sure  about  that?"  he  said. 

"Sure !"  they  echoed.  "You  have  shown  it  your- 
self, Abner." 

"No,"  replied  my  unde,  "I  have  not  shown  it.  1 
have  shawn  merely  whither  drcumstantial  evidence 
leads  us  when  we  go  hotfoot  after  a  theory.    Bowers 
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tays  that  there 


the 


' w  „.J  above  Daniel 

Coopmans  house,  and  this  man  wiU  know  that  he 
did  not  kill  Daniel  Coopman  and  that  his  story  is 
the  truth."  ' 

They  laughed  in  my  uncle's  face. 

"Do  you  believe  that  there  was  any  such  person?" 

My  uncle  seemed  to  increase  in  stature,  and  his 

voice  became  big  and  dominant. 

*'I  do,"  he  said,  "because  I  am  the  man  I" 
They  had  got  their  lesson,  and  we  rode  out  with 

Shifflet  and  Twiggs  to  a  legal  trial 


Chapter  VIII:     The  'Age  of  Miracles 


THE  girl  was  standing  apart  from  the  crowd 
in  the  great  avenue  of  poplars  that  led 
up  to  the  house.  She  seemed  embarrassed 
and  uncertain  what  to  do,  a  thmg  of  April  emerging 
into  Sunmier.  " 

Abner  and  Randolph  marked  her  as  they  entered 
along  the  gravel  road. 

They  had  left  their  horses  at  the  gate,  but  she  had 
brought  hers  inside,  as  though  after  some  habit  un- 
consciously upon  her. 

But  half-way  to  the  house  she  had  remembered 
and  got  down.  And  she  stood  now  against  the 
horse's  shoulder.  It  was  a  black  hunter,  big  and 
old,  but  age  marred  no  beauty  of  his  lines.  He  was 
like  a  horse  of  ebony,  enchanted  out  of  the  earth 
by  some  Arabian  magic,  but  not  yet  by  that  magic 
awakened  into  life. 

The  giil  wore  a  long,  dark  riding-skirt,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  and  a  coat  of  hunter's  pink. 
Her  dark  hair  was  in  a  great  wrist-4hick  plait.  Her 
eyes,  too,  were  big  and  dark,  and  her  body  firm  and 
lithe  from  the  out-of-doors. 

"Ahl"  cried  Randolph,  making  his  characteristic 
gesture,  "Prospero  has  been  piping  in  this  grovel 
Here  is  a  daughter  of  the  inunortal  morning!    We 
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grow  old,  Abncr,  and  it  is  youth  that  the  gods  bve." 
My  uncle,  h-s  hands  behind  him,  his  eyes  on  the 

gravel  road,  looked  up  at  the  bewitching  picture. 
"Poor  child,"  he  said;  "the  gods  that  love  her 

must  be  gods  of  the  valleys  and  not  gods  of  the 

hills." 

"Ruth  amid  the  alien  com  I  Is  it  a  better  figure, 
Abner?  Well,  she  has  a  finer  inheritance  than 
these  lands;  she  has  youth  1" 
^^  "She  ought  to  have  both,"  replied  my  uncle. 
"It  was  sheer  robbery  to  take  her  inheritance." 
•^^  "It  was  a  proceeding  at  law,"  replied  the  Justice. 
"It  was  the  law  that  did  the  thing,  and  we  can  not 
hold  the  law  in  disrespect." 

"But  the  man  who  uses  the  law  to  accomplish  a 
wrong,  we  can  so  hold,"  said  Abner.  "He  is  an 
outlaw,  as  the  highwayman  and  the  pirate  are." 

He  extended  his  arm  toward  the  great  house  sit- 
ting at  the  end  of  the  avenue. 

"In  spite  of  the  sanction  of  the  law,  I  hold  this 
dead  man  for  a  robber.  And  I  would  have  wrested 
these  lands  fro^i  him,  if  I  could.  But  your  law, 
Randolph,  stood  before  him." 

"WeU,"  replied  the  Justice,  "he  takes  no  gain 
from  it;  he  lies  yonder  waiting  for  the  grave." 

"But  his  brother  takes,"  said  Abner,  "and  this 
child  loses." 

The  Justice,  elegant  in  the  costume  of  the  time, 
turned  his  ebony  stick  in  his  fingers. 

"One  should  forgive  the  dead,"  he  commented  in 
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a  facetious  note;  "it  is  a  mandate  or  the  Scripture." 

"I  am  not  concerned  about  the  dead,"  replied 
Abner.  "The  dead  are  in  God's  hands.  It  is  the 
living  who  concern  me." 

"Then,"  cried  the  Justice,  "you  should  forgive  the 
brother  who  takes." 

"And  I  shall  forgive  him,"  replied  Abner,  "when 
he  returns  what  he  has  taken." 

"Returns  what  he  has  taken  I"  Randolph  laughed. 
"Why,  Abner,  ^e  devil  could  not  filch  a  coin  out 
of  the  clutches  of  old  Benton  Wolf." 

"The  devil,"  said  my  uncle,  "is  not  an  authority 
that  I  depend  on." 

"A  miracle  of  Heaven,  then,"  said  the  Justice. 
"]^  alas,  it  is  not  die  age  of  miracles." 

"Perhaps,"  replied  Abner,  his  voice  descending 
into  a  deeper  tone,  "but  I  am  not  so  certain." 

They  had  come  now  to  where  the  girl  stood,  her 
back  against  the  black  shoulder  of  the  horse.  The 
morning  air  moved  the  yellow  leaves  about  her  feet. 
She  darted  out  to  meet  them,  her  face  aglow. 

"Damme  I"  cried  Randolph.  "William  of  Avon 
knew  only  witches  of  the  second  order  I  How  do 
you  do,  Julia?  I  have  hardly  seen  you  since  you 
were  no  taller  than  my  stick,  and  told  me  that  your 
name  was  'Pete-George,'  and  that  you  were  a  cir- 
cus-horse, and  offered  to  do  tricks  for  me." 

A  shadow  crossed  the  girl's  face. 

"I  remember,"  she  said,  "it  was  up  there  on  the 
porch!" 
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"Egadl"  cried  Randolph,  embarraued.  "And  to 
it  watr* 

He  kiMed  the  tips  of  the  girl's  fingtrs  and  the 
shadow  in  her  face  fled. 

For  the  man's  heart  was  good,  and  he  had  the 
manner  of  a  gentleman.  But  it  was  Abner  that  she 
turned  to  in  her  dilemma. 

"I  forgot,"  she  said,  "and  abnost  rode  into  the 
house.  Do  you  think  I  could  leave  the  horse  here? 
He  will  stand  if  I  drop  the  rein." 

Then  she  went  on  to  make  her  explanation.  She 
wanted  to  see  the  old  house  that  had  been  so  long 
her  home.  This  was  the  only  opportunity,  to-day, 
when  all  the  countryside  came  to  the  dead  man's 
burial.  She  thou^t  she  might  come,  too,  althcMigh 
her  motive  was  no  tribute  of  respect. 

She  put  her  hand  through  Abner's  arm  and  he 
looked  down  upon  her,  grave  and  troubled. 

"My  child,"  he  said,  "leave  the  horse  where  he 
stands  and  come  with  me,  for  my  motive,  also,  is  no 
tribute  of  respect;  and  you  go  with  a  better  right 
than  I  do." 

"I  suppose,"  the  girl  hesitated,  "that  one  ought  to 
respect  the  dead,  but  this  man — these  men — •!  can 
not." 

"Nor  can  I,"  replied  my  uncle.  "If  I  do  not  re- 
spect a  man  when  he  is  living,  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
when  he  is  dead.  One  does  not  make  a  daim  upon 
my  honor  by  going  out  of  life." 

They  went  up  the  avenue  among  the  yellow  poplar 
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leaves  and  the  ragweed  and  fennel  springing  up 
along  the  unkept  gravel. 

It  was  a  crisp  and  glorious  morning.  The  frost 
lay  on  the  rail  fence.  The  spider-webs  stretched 
^lere  and  there  across  the  high  grasses  of  the  mead- 
ows in  intricate  and  bewildering  lace-work.  The  sun 
was  clear  and  bri^t,  but  it  carried  no  oppressive 
heat  as  it  drew  on  in  its  course  toward  noon. 

The  countryside  had  gathered  to  see  Adam  Wolf 
buried.  It  was  a  company  of  tenants,  the  idle  and 
worthleM  mostly,  drawn  by  curiosity.  For  in  life 
the  two  old  men  who  had  seized  upon  this  pr(^rty 
by  virtue  of  a  defective  acknowledgment  to  a  deed, 
permitted  no  invasion  of  their  boundary. 

Everywhere  the  lands  were  posted;  no  urdiia 
fished  and  no  sdioolboy  hunted.  The  green  perch, 
fattened  in  the  deep  creek  that  threaded  the  rich 
bottom  lands,  no  man  disturbed.  But  the  (pail,  the 
pheasant,  the  robin  and  the  meadow-lark,  old  Adam 
purwed  with  his  fowling-piece.  He  tramped  about 
with  it  at  all  seasons.  One  would  have  believed 
^at  all  the  birds  of  heaven  had  done  the  creature 
some  unending  harm  and  in  revenge  he  had  declared 
a  war.  And  so  the  accident  by  which  he  met  his 
death  was  a  jeopardy  of  the  old  man's  habits,  and 
to  be  looked  for  whan  one  lived  with  a  fowling-piece 
in  one's  hands  and  grew  careless  in  its  use. 

The  two  men  lived  alone  and  thus  all  sorts  of 
mystery  sprang  up  around  them,  elaborated  by  the 
ij^^gro  fancy  and  gaining  in  grim  detail  at  every 
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itor]r<^teIler*ft  hand.  It  had  the  charm  and  thrilling 
iiitereat  of  an  adventure,  then,  for  the  countryside 
to  get  this  entry. 

The  brothers  lived  in  striking  contrast.  Adam 
was  violent,  and  his  cries  and  curses,  his  hard  and 
brutal  manner  were  the  terror  of  the  negro  who 
paMed  at  ni^t  that  way,  or  the  urchin  overtaken 
by  darkness  on  his  road  home.  But  Benton  got 
ab<»it  his  a£Fairs  in  silence,  ^th  a  certain  humility 
of  manner,  and  a  mild  concern  for  the  opinion  of  his 
fellows.  Still,  somehow,  the  negro  and  the  urchin 
held  lum  in  a  greater  terror.  Perhaps  because  he 
had  got  his  coffin  made  and  kept  it  in  his  house,  to- 
gether with  his  clothes  for  burial.  It  seemed  un- 
canny thus  to  prepare  against  his  dissolution  and  to 
bai^in  for  the  outfit,  with  anxiety  to  have  his  shil- 
lu^s  worth. 

And  yet,  with  this  grueiiome  furniture  at  hand,  the 
old  man,  it  would  seem, '  7as  in  no  contemplation  of 
his  death.  He  spoke  sometimes  with  a  marked 
savor  and  an  unctuous  kneading  of  the  hands  of  that 
time  when  he  should  own  the  land,  for  he  was  the 
younger  and  by  rule  should  have  the  expectancy  of 
life. 

There  was  a  crowd  about  the  door  and  fillmg  the 
haU  inside,  a  crowd  that  elbowed  and  josded,  taken 
with  a  quivering  interest,  and  there  to  feed  its  maw 
of  curiosity  with  every  item. 

The  girl  wished  to  remain  on  the  portico,  where 
she  could  see  the  ancient  garden  and  the  orchard  and 
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all  the  pttht  Mid  bywajrt  that  had  been  her  woiider- 
land  of  youth,  but  Abner  aiked  her  to  go  m. 

Randolph  turned  away,  but  my  unde  and  the  girl 

remained  some  time  by  the  cofin.    The  rim  of  the 

.  dead  man*t  forehead  and  hit  jaw  were  riddled  with 

•  birdpthot,  but  his  eye*  and  an  area  of  hit  face  below 

*  them,  where  the  thin  nose  came  down  and  with  itt 
linet  and  furrowt  made  up  the  main  identity  of  fea- 
turet,  were  not  ditfigured.  And  thete  preterved  the 
hard  ttamp  of  hit  violent  nature,  untouched  by  the 
accident  that  had,ditpottetted  him  of  hit  life. 

He  lay  in  the  burial  dothes  and  the  coiin  that 
Benton  Wolf  had  provided  for  himulf,  all  except 
the  glovet  upon  hit  handi.  Thete  the  old  man  had 
forgot.  And  now  when  he  came  to  prepare  hit 
brother  for  a  public  burial,  for  no  other  had  touted 
the  man,  he  mutt  needs  take  w'  t  he  could  find 
about  the  houte,  a  pair  of  old,  knl  ^ovet  with  every 
rent  and  moth-hole  carefully  da.ied,  at  though  the 
man  had  tat  down  there  with  paint  to  give  hit 
brother  the  bett  appearance  that  he  could. 

Thit  little  touch  affected  the  girl  to  teart,  to 
ttrangc  it  a  woman's  hc:irt.  "Poor  thing  I"  the  taid. 
And  for  thit  triviality  the  would  forget  the  injury 
th  :  the  dead  man  and  his  brother  had  done  to  her, 
the  lost  they  had  inflicted,  and  her  long  dittrett. 

She  took  a  doter  hold  upon  Abner't  arm,  and 
dabbed  her  eyet  with  a  tiny  kerchief. 

"I  am  torry  for  him,"  the  taid,  "for  the  living 
brother.    It  is  so  pathetic." 
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And  the  indicatfd  the  old,  coarse  gloves  lo 
crudely  darned  and  patched  together. 

But  my  uncle  looked  down  at  her,  strangely,  and 
with  a  cold,  inexorable  face. 

"My  child,"  he  said  "there  is  a  curious  virtue  in 
this  thing  that  moves  you.  Perhaps  it  will  also  move 
the  man  whose  handiwork  it  is.  Let  us  go  up  and 
see  him." 

Then  he  called  the  Justice. 

"Randolph,"  he  said,  "come  with  us." 

The  Justice  turned  about.  "Where  do  you  go?" 
he  asked. 

•*Why,  sir,"  Abner  answered,  "diis  child  is  weep- 
ing at  the  Hght  of  the  dead  man's  gloves,  and  I 
thought,  perhaps,  that  old  Benton  might  weep  at 
them  tOw,  ..id  in  the  softened  mood  return  what  he 
has  stolen." 

The  Justice  looked  upon  Abner  as  upon  one  gone 
mad. 

"And  be  sorry  for  his  sins  I  And  pluck  out  his 
eye  and  give  it  to  you  for  a  bauble!  Why,  Abner, 
where  is  your  common  sense.  This  thing  would 
take  a  miracle  of  God." 

My  uncle  was  undisturbed. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "come  with  me,  Randolph,  and 
help  me  to  perform  that  miracle." 

He  went  out  into  the  hall,  and  up  the  wide  old 
stairway,  with  the  girl,  in  tears,  upon  his  arm.  And 
the  Justice  followed,  like  one  who  goes  upon  a  pat- 
ent and  ridiculous  fool's  errand. 
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They  came  into  an  upper  chamber,  where  a  great 
bulk  of  a  man  tat  in  a  padded  chair  looking  down 
upon  hit  avenue  of  trees.  He  looked  with  tatitf a^ 
tion.  He  turned  hi'  head  about  when  the  thre^ 
came  in  and  then  fai»  eyes  widened  in  among  the 
fold*  of  fnr 

"Abner  afid  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mist  Julia  Clay- 
borne !"  he  gurgled.  "You  come  to  do  honor  to  the 
dead!" 

"No,  Wolf,"  replied  my  uncle,  "we  come  to  do 
Justice  to  the  living." 

The  room  was  big,  and  empty  but  for  chairs  and 
an  open  secretary  of  some  English  make.  The  pic- 
tures on  the  wall  had  been  turned  about  as  though 
from  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  tenant.  But  there  hung 
in  a  frame  above  the  secretary — ^with  its  sheets  of 
foolscap,  its  iron  ink-pot  and  quill  pens — a  map  in 
detail,  and  the  written  deed  for  the  estate  that  these 
men  had  taken  in  their  lawsuit.  It  was  not  the  Ailj 
of  any  paiiiter  that  gave  pleasure  to  this  mountain 
of  a  man;  not  fields  or  groves  imagined  or  copied 
for  their  charm,  but  the  fields  and  groves  that  he 
posses'ied  and  mastered.  And  he  would  be  rc- 
minaea  at  his  ease  of  them  and  of  no  other. 

The  old  man's  eyelids  fluttered  an  instant  as  with 
some  indecision,  then  he  replied,  "It  ^as  kind  to 
have  this  thought  of  me.  I  have  been  long  neg- 
lected. A  little  justice  of  recognition,  even  now, 
does  much  to  soften  the  sorrow  at  my  brother^s 
death."     Randolph  caught  at  his  jaw  to  keep  in  the 
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laughter.  And  the  huge  old  man,  his  Letd  crouched 
into  hb  billowy  thoulderif  hit  little  reptilian  eye 
flhining  like  a  crum  of  glais,  went  on  with  hia  speech. 

"I  am  the  greater  moved,"  he  said,  "because  3FOU 
have  bec.t  aloof  and  distant  with  me.  You,  Abner, 
have  not  visited  my  house,  nor  ycni,  Randolf>h,  al- 
thoufl^  you  live  at  no  great  distance.  It  Is  not  thus 
that  one  gentleman  should  treat  another.  And  es- 
pecially when  I  and  my  dead  brother,  Adam,  were 
from  distant  parts  and  came  among  you  wsM^ut  a 
friend  to  take  us  by  the  hand  and  bring  us  t&  your 
door." 

He  aigfaed  and  put  the  fingers  of  his  h«nds  to- 
gadier. 

"Ah,  Abner,"  he  went  on,  "it  waa  a  cruel  se^ 
gence,  and  one  from  which  I  and  my  brother  \<6zm 
aufiered.  You,  who  have  a  hand  and  a  wo«i  at 
ev«ry  turning,  can  feel  no  longing  for  this  human 
omnfort.  But  to  the  stranger,  alone,  and  withoitt 
^t  land  of  his  nativky,  it  is  n  bitter  !ad^" 

He  indicated  the  chairs  abour  liim. 

"I  beg  you  to  be  seated,  gentlemfi;  ,nd  Miss  Clay- 
borne.  And  overlook  that  I  do  not  rise.  I  am 
shaken  at  Adam's  death." 

Randolph  remained  planted  on  his  rect,  ht«  face 
now  und^r  control.  But  Abner  put  the  child  into 
a  chair  and  stood  behind  it,  a»  though  he  were  some 
dose  and  masterful  familiar. 

"Wolf,"  he  said,  "I  am  glad  that  your  heart  is 
softened." 
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"My  heart— softened  I"  cried  the  man.  '"^fhf, 
Ahner,  I  have  the  tenderest  heart  of  any  of  God's 
creatures.  I  can  not  endure  to  kill  a  sparrow.  My 
brother  Adam  was  not  like  that.  He  would  be  for 
hunting  the  wild  creatures  to  their  death  with  fire- 
anns.     But  I  took  no  pleasure  in  it." 

"Well,"  said  Randolph,  "the  creatures  of  the  air 
got  their  revenge  of  him.  It  was  a  foolish  accident 
to  die  by." 

"Randolph,"  replied  the  man,  "it  was  the  very  end 
and  extreme  of  aarelessness.  To  look  into  a  fowl- 
ing-piece, a  finger  on  the  hammer,  a  left  hand  hold- 
ing the  barrel  half-way  up,  to  see  if  it  was  empty. 
It  was  a  foolish  and  simple  habit  of  my  brother,  and 
one  that  I  abhorred  and  begged  him  to  forego,  ag^in 
and  again,  when  I  have  seen  him  do  it. 

"But  he  had  no  fear  of  any  firearms,  as  though  1^ 
use  and  habit  he  had  got  their  spirit  Umed—as 
trainers,  I  am  told,  grow  careless  of  wild  beasts, 
and  jugglers  of  the  fangs  and  poison  of  their  repi 
tiles.  He  was  growing  old  and  would  forget  if  they 
were  loaded." 

He  spoke  to  Randolph,  but  he  looked  at  Julia 
Claybome  and  Abner  behind  her  chair. 

The  girl  sat  straight  and  composed,  in  silence. 
The  body  of  my  uncle  was  to  her  a  great  protecting 
presence.  He  stood  with  his  broad  shoulders  above 
her,  his  hands  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  his  face 
lifted.  And  he  was  big  and  dominant,  as  painters 
are  accustomed  to  draw  Michael  in  Satan's  wart. 
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The  pose  held  the  old  man's  eye,  and  he  moved  In 
his  chair;  then  he  went  on,  speaking  to  the  girl. 

"It  was  kind  of  you,  Abner,  and  you,  Randolph, 
to  come  in  to  see  me  in  my  distress,  but  it  was  fine 
and  noble  in  Miss  Julia  Clayborne.  Men  will  un- 
derstand  the  justice  of  the  law  and  by  what  right  it 
givea  and  takes.  But  a  child  will  hardly  understand 
that.  It  would  be  in  nature  for  Miss  Clayborne  in 
her  youth,  to  hold  the  issue  of  this  lawsuit  against 
mc  and  my  brother  Adam,  to  feel  that  we  had 
wronged  her;  had  by  some  unfairness  taken  what 
her  father  bequeathed  to  her  at  his  death,  and  al^ 
ways  regarded  as  his  own.  A  child  would  not  see 
how  the  title  had  never  vested,  as  our  judges  do. 
How  possession  is  one  thing,  and  the  title  m  fee  sim- 
ple another  and  distinct.  And  so  I  am  touched  by 
^s  cmisideration." 

Abner  spoke  then. 

**Wolf,"  he  said,  "I  am  glad  to  find  you  in  this 
mood,  for  now  Randolph  can  write  his  deed,  with 
consideration  of  love  and  affection  instead  of  the 
real  one  I  came  with." 

The  old  man's  beady  eye  glimmered  and  slipped 
about. 

"I  do  not  understand,  Abner.    What  deed?" 
"The  one  Randolph  came  to  write,"  replied  my 
ui^e. 

"But,  Abner,"  interrupted  the  Justice,  "I  did  not 
come  to  write  a  deed."  And  he  looked  at  my  uncle 
<n  amazement 
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"Oh,  yes,"  returned  Abner,  *'that  is  precisely  wh»e 
you  came  to  do." 
He  indicated  the  open  secretary  with  his  hand. 
"And  the  grantor,  as  it  happens,  has  got  every- 
thing ready  for  you.  Here  are  foolscap  and  quill 
pens  and  ink.  And  here,  exhibited  for  your  conven- 
ience, is  a  map  of  the  lands  with  all  the  metes  and 
bounds.  And  here,"  he  pointed  to  the  wall,  "in  a 
frame,  as  though  it  were  a  work  of  art  with  charm, 
ii  the  court's  deed.  Sit  down,  Randolph,  and 
write."  And  such  virtue  is  there  in  a  dominant  com- 
mand, that  the  Justice  sat  down  beifore  the  secretary 
and  began  to  select  a  goose  quill. 

Then  he  realized  the  absurdity  of  the  direction 
and  turned  about 

"What  do  you  mean,  Abner?"  he  cried. 
"I  mean  precisely  what  I  say,"  replied  my  rnide. 
"I  want  you  to  write  a  deed." 

"But  what  sort  of  deed,"  cried  the  astonished 
Justice,  "and  by  what  grantor,  and  to  whom,  and  fo? 
what  lands?" 

^^  "You  will  draw  a  conveyance,"  replied  Abner, 
*m  form,  with  covenants  of  general  warranty  for 
the  manor  and  lands  set  out  in  the  deed  before  you 
and  given  in  the  plat.  The  grantor  will  be  Benton 
Wolf,  esquire,  and  the  grantee  Julia  Claybomc,  m- 
fant,  and  mark  you,  Randolph,  the  con^^ideradon 
will  be  love  and  affection,  with  a  dollar  added  for 
the  form." 

The  old  man  was  amazed.     His  head,  bedtfed 
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into  his  huge  shoulders,  swung  about;  his  pudgy  fea- 
tures worked;  his  expression  and  his  manner 
changed;  his  reptilian  eyes  hardened;  he  puffed  with 
his  breath  in  gusts. 

"Not  so  fast,  my  fine  gentleman  1"  he  gurgled. 
"There  will  be  no  such  deed." 

"Go  on,  Randolph,"  said  my  und^,  as  though 
there  had  been  no  interruption,  "let  us  get  this  busi- 
ness over." 

"But,  Abner,"  returned  the  Justice,  "it  is  fool 
woric,  the  grantor  will  not  sign." 

"He  will  sign,"  said  my  uncle,  "when  you  have 
finished,  and  seal  and  acknowledge — go  on  I" 

"But,  Abner,  Abner  I"  the  amazed  Justice  pro- 
tested. 

"Randolph,"  cried  my  unde,  "will  you  write,  and 
leave  this  thing  to  me?" 

And  such  authority  was  in  the  man  to  impose  his 
will  that  the  bewildered  Justice  spread  out  his  sheet 
of  foolscap,  dipped  his  quill  into  the  ink  and  began 
to  draw  the  ins  rument,  m  form  and  of  the  parties, 
as  my  unde  said.  And  while  he  wrote,  Abner 
turned  back  to  the  gross  old  man. 

"Wolf,"  he  said,  "must  I  persuade  you  to  sisn 
the  deed?" 

"Abner,"  cried  the  man,  "do  yr  take  me  for  a 
fool?" 

He  had  got  his  unwieldy  body  up  and  defiant  in 
the  chair. 
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"I  do  not,"  replied  my  undc,  "and  therefore  I 
think  that  you  will  sign." 

The  obese  old  man  spat  violently  on  the  floor,  hit 
face  a  horror  of  great  folds. 

"Signl"  he  sputtered.    "Fool,  idiot,  madman! 

Why  should  I  sign  away  my  lands?" 

^^  "There  are  many  reasons,"  replied  Abner  cahnly. 

"The  property  h  not  yours.     You  got  it  by  a  legal 

trick,  the  judge  who  heard  you  was  bound  by  the 

technicalities  of  language.     But  you  are  old.  Wolf, 

and  the  next  Judge  will  go  behind  the  record.     He 

will  be  hard  to  face.    He  has  expressed  Himself  on 

these  affairs.     'If  the  widow  and  the  orphan  cry  to 

me,  I  will  surely  hear  their  cry.'     Sinister  words, 

Wolf,  for  one  who  comes  with  a  case  like  yours  into 

the  court  of  Fmal  Equity." 

"Abner,"  cried  the  old  man,  "begone  with  your 
little  sermons  I" 

My  uncle's  big  fingers  tightened  on  the  back  of 
the  chair. 

"Then,  Wolf,"  he  said,  "if  this  thing  does  not 
move  you,  let  me  urge  the  esteem  of  men  and  this 
child's  sorrow,  and  our  high  regard." 

The  old  man's  jaw  chattered  and  he  snapped  his 
fingers. 

"I  would  not  give  that  for  the  things  you  name," 
he  cried,  and  he  set  off  a  tiny  measure  on  his  index- 
finger  with  the  thumb. 

"Why,  sir,  ray  whim.  Idle  and  ridiculous,  is  a 
greater  power  to  move  me  than  this  drivel." 
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Abner  did  not  move,  but  his  voice  took  on  depth 
and  volume. 

**Woli,"  he  said,  "a  whim  is  sometimes  a  great 
lever  to  move  a  man.  Now,  I  am  taken  with  a  whim 
myself.  I  have  a  fancy,  Wolf,  that  your  brother 
Adam  ought  to  go  out  of  the  world  barehanded  as 
he  came  into  it." 

The  old  man  twisted  his  great  head,  as  though  he 
would  get  Abner  wholly  within  the  sweep  of  his  rep- 
tilian eye. 

"What?"  he  gurgled.     "What  is  that?" 

"Why,  this,"  replied  my  uncle.  "I  have  a  whim 
— ^"idle  and  ridiculous,'  did  you  say.  Wolf?  Well, 
then,  idle  and  ridiculous,  if  you  like,  that  your 
brother  ought  not  to  be  buried  in  his  gloves." 

Abner  looked  hard  at  the  man  and,  although  he 
did  not  move,  the  threat  and  menace  of  his  presence 
seemed  somehow  to  advance  him.  And  the  effect 
upon  the  huge  old  man  was  like  some  work  )f  sor- 
cery. The  whole  mountain  of  him  began  to  quiver 
and  the  folds  of  his  face  seemed  spread  over  with 
fliin  oil  He  sat  piled  up  in  the  chair  and  the  oily 
sweat  gathered  and  thickened  on  him.  His  jaw 
jerked  and  fell  into  a  baggy  gaping  and  the  great 
expanse  of  him  worked  ?«8  with  an  ague. 

Finally,  out  of  the  pudgy,  undulating  mass,  a  voice 
issued,  thin  and  shaken. 

"Abner,"  it  said,  "has  any  other  man  this  fancy?" 
"No,"  replied  my  uncle,  "but  I  hold  it.  Wolf,  at 
your  decision." 
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"And,  Abner,"  his  Ain  voice  trebled,  "you  wiH  let 
my  brother  be  buried  as  he  is?" 

"If  you  sign  1"  said  my  undc. 

The  man  reeked  and  grew  wet  in  the  terror  on 
him,  and  (me  thought  that  his  billowy  body  would 
never  be  agam  at  peace.  "Randolph,"  he  quav- 
ered, "bring  me  the  deed." 

Outside,  the  girl  sobbed  m  Abner's  arms.  She 
adced  for  no  explanation.  She  wished  to  believe 
her  fortane  a  miracle  of  God,  forever — ^to  the  end 
of  all  things.  But  Randolph  turned  on  my  uncle 
w^n  she  was  gone. 

"Aimer!  Abner  I"  he  cried.  "Why  in  the  name 
of  the  Eternal  was  the  old  creature  so  shaken  at  the 
gloves?" 

"Because  he  saw  the  hangman  behind  them,"  re- 
plied my  unde.  "Did  you  notice  how  the  rim  of 
the  dead  man's  face  was  riddled  by  the  bird-shot  and 
the  center  of  it  dean?  How  could  that  happen, 
Randdph?" 

"It  was  a  curious  acddcnt  of  gun-fire,"  replied  the 
Justice. 

"It  was  no  acddcnt  at  all,"  said  Abner.  "That 
area  of  the  man's  face  is  dean  because  it  was  pro- 
tected. Because  the  dead  man  put  up  his  hands  to 
cover  his  face  when  he  saw  that  his  brother  was 
about  to  shoot  him. 

'The  backs  of  old  Adam's  hands,  hidden  by  the 
gloycs,  will  be  riddled  with  bird-shot  like  the  rim  of 
his  face." 
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THE  afternoon  sun  was  hot,  and  when  the 
drove  began  to  descend  the  long  wooded 
hill  we  could  hardly  keep  thein  out  of  the 
timber.    We  were  bringing  in  our  stock  cattle.    We 
had  been  on  the  road  since  daybreak  and  the  cattle 
were  tired.     Abner  was  behind  the  drove  and  I  was 
riding  the  line  of  the  ^ood.     The  mare  under  me 
knew  as  much  about  driving  cattle  as  I  did,  and  be- 
tween us  we  managed  to  keep  the  steers  in  the  road; 
but  finally  a  bullock  broke  away  and  plunged  down 
into  the  deep  wood.     Abner  called  to  me  to  turn  all 
the  cattle  into  the  grove  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
road  and  let  them  rest  in  the  shade  while  we  got  the 
runaway  steer  out  of  the  underbrush.     I  turned  the 
drove  in  among  the  open  oak  trees,  left  my  mare  to 
watch  them  and  went  on  foot  down  through  the  un- 
derbrush.    The  long  hill  descending  to  the  river  was 
unfenced  wood  grown  up  with  thickets.     I  was  per- 
haps three  hundred  yards  below  the  road  when  I 
lost  sig^t  of  the  steer,  and  got  up  on  a  stump  to  loofc 
I  did  not  see  the  steer,  but  in  a  thicket  beyond  me 
I  saw  a  thing  that  caught  my  eye.     The  bushes  had 
been  cut  out,  the  leaves  trampled,  and  there  was  a 
dogwood  fork  driven  into  the  ground.     About  fifty 
feet  away  there  was  a  steep  bank  and  below  it  a 
horse  path  ran  through  the  wood. 
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The  thing  tavored  of  mystery.  All  round  was  a 
dense  tangle  of  thicket,  and  here,  hidden  at  a  point 
commanduig  the  horse  path,  was  this  cleared  spot 
with  the  leaves  trampled  and  the  forked  Ihnb  of  a 
dogwood  driven  into  the  ground.  I  was  so  absorbed 
that  I  did  not  know  that  Abner  had  ridden  down 
die  hill  behind  me  until  I  turned  and  saw  him  sit- 
tmg  there  on  his  great  chestnut  gelding  looking  over 
the  dense  bushes  into  the  thicket 

He  got  down  out  of  his  saddle,  parted  the  bushes 
carefully  and  entered  the  thicket.  There  was  a  hoi- 
low  log  lying  beyond  the  dogwood  fork.  Abner  put 
his  hand  into  the  log  and  drew  out  a  gun.  It  was  a 
bright,  new,  one-barreled  fowling-piece^-~a  muzzle- 
loader,  for  there  were  no  breech-loaders  in  that 
country  then.  Abner  turned  the  gun  about  and 
looked  it  over  carefully.  The  gun  was  evidently 
loaded,  because  I  could  see  the  cap  shming  under  the 
hansmer.  Abner  opened  the  bras*  plate  on  the 
stock,  but  it  contained  only  a  bit  of  new  tow  and  the 
implement,  like  a  corkscrew,  which  fitted  to  the  ram- 
rod and  held  the  tew  when  one  wished  to  dean  the 
gun.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  I  caught  sight  of 
the  steer  moving  in  the  bushes  and  eaped  cbwn 
and  ran  to  head  him  off,  leaving  Al  er  standing 
With  the  gun  in  his  hands. 

When  I  got  the  steer  out  and  across  f  he  road  into 
the  drove  Abner  had  come  up  out  of  the  wood.  He 
was  in  the  saddle,  his  clenched  hand  lay  on  the  pom- 
mel. 
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I  wit  afraid  to  aik  Abner  queitiont  when  he 
looked  like  that,  but  my  curiosity  overcame  me. 

"What  did  you  do  with  the  gun,  Uncle  Abner?" 

"I  put  it  back  where  it  was,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  know  who  the  owner  it?" 

"I  do  not  know  who  he  is,"  replied  Abner  without 
looking  in  my  direction,  "but  I  know  what  he  it— r 
he  it  a  coward  I" 

The  afternoon  drew  on.  The  tun  moved 
towards  the  far-off  chain  of  mountaint.  Silence  lay 
on  the  worid.  Only  the  tiny  creaturet  of  the  air 
moved  with  the  hum  of  a  distant  spinner,  and  the 
companies  of  yellow  butterflies  swarmed  on  the 
road.  The  cattle  rested  in  the  shade  of  the  oak 
trees  and  we  waited.  Abncr's  chestnut  stood  like  a 
horse  of  bronze  and  I  dozed  in  the  saddle. 

Shadows  were  entering  the  world  through  the 
gaps  and  passes  of  the  mountt^ins  when  I  heard  a 
horse.     I  stood  up  in  my  stirrups  and  looked. 

The  horse  was  travelmg  the  path  running  through 
the  wood  below  us.  I  could  sec  the  rider  through 
the  trees.  Me  was  a  grazer  whose  lands  lay  west 
ward  beyond  the  wood,  tn  the  deep,  utter  silence 
I  could  hear  the  creak  of  his  saddle-leather.  Then 
l|viiH%  t|  ht  rodb  there  was  the  roar  of  a  gun, 
and  a  doud  of  powder  smoke  blotted  him  out  of 
sig^t. 

1^  ^t  portentous  instant  of  time  I  realized  die 
flieaning  of  the  things  that  I  had  seen  there  in  the 
ticket.     It  was  an  ambush  to  kill  this  man  I    The 
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fork  in  the  ground  was  to  hold  the  gun4>arrel  to  the 
aMftstln  could  not  miss  hit  mark. 

And  with  this  understanding  came  an  appalling 
sense  of  my  Uncle  Abner's  negligence.  He  must 
have  known  all  this  when  he  stood  there  in  the 
thicket,  and  when  he  knew  it,  why  had  he  left  that 
gun  there  ?  Why  had  he  put  it  back  into  its  hiding, 
place?  Why  had  he  gone  his  way  thus  unconcern- 
edly and  left  this  assassin  to  accomplish  his  mur- 
der? Moreover/  this  man  riding  there  through  the 
wood  was  a  man  whom  Abner  knew.  His  house 
was  the  very  house  at  which  Abner  expected  to  stop 
this  night.    We  were  on  our  way  there  I 

It  was  in  one  of  those  vast  spaces  of  time  that  a 
second  sometimes  stretches  over  that  I  put  these 
things  togethei  and  jerked  my  head  toward  Abner, 
but  he  sat  there  without  the  tremor  of  a  musde. 

The  next  second  I  saw  the  frightened  horse  pluag- 
mg  in  the  path  and  I  looked  to  see  its  saddle  empty, 
or  the  rider  reeling  with  the  blood  creeping  through 
his  coat,  or  some  ghastly  thing  that  clutched  and 
swayed.  But  I  did  not  see  it.  The  rider  sat  firmly 
in  his  saddle,  pulled  up  the  horse,  and,  looking  idly 
about  him,  rode  on.  He  believed  the  gun  had  been 
fired  by  some  hunter  shooting  squirrels. 

"Oh,"  I  cried,  "he  missed  I" 

But  Abner  did  not  reply.  He  was  standing  in  his 
tdrrups  searching  the  wood. 

"Hpw  could  he  miss.  Uncle  Abner,"  I  said,  'Srhen 
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he  w&i  so  near  to  the  path  and  had  that  fork  to  rest 
hit  gun-barrel  in?    Did  you  see  him?" 

It  was  some  time  before  Abner  answered,  and  then 
his  reply  was  to  my  final  query. 

"I  did  not  see  him/'  he  said  deliberately.  "He 
must  have  slipped  away  somehow  through  the 
thicket." 

That  was  all  he  said,  and  for  a  good  while  he  was 
silent,  drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle  and  looking  out  over  the  distant  treetops. 

The  sun  was  touching  the  mountains  before  Ab- 
ner began  to  move  the  drove.  We  got  the  cattle  out 
of  the  wood  and  started  the  line  down  the  long  hill. 
The  road  forked  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill — one 
branch  of  it,  the  main  road,  went  on  to  the  house  of 
the  grazer  with  whom  we  had  expected  to  spend  the 
night  and  the  other  turned  off  through  the  wood. 

I  was  astonished  when  Abner  turned  the  drove 
into  this  other  road,  but  I  said  nothing,  for  I  pres- 
aitly  understood  the  reason  for  this  change  of  plans. 
One  could  hardly  accept  the  hospitality  of  a  man 
when  he  had  negligently  stood  by  to  see  him  mur- 
dered. 

In  half  a  mile  the  road  came  out  into  the  open. 
There  was  a  big  new  house  on  a  bit  of  riung  land 
and,  below,  fields  and  meadows.  I  did  not  know 
the  crossroad,  but  I  knew  this  place.  The  man.  Dill- 
worth,  who  lived  here  had  been  sometime  the  derk 
of  the  county  court.  He  had  got  this  land,  it  was 
said,  by  taking  advantage  of  a  defective  record,  and 
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he  hid  now  a  suit  in  chtncery  againtt  the  neighbor- 
mg  grazers  for  the  land  about  him.  He  had  built 
this  great  new  house,  in  pride  boasting  that  it  would 
sit  in  the  center  of  the  estate  that  he  would  gain.  I 
had  heard  this  talked  about— this  boasting,  and  how 
one  of  the  grazers  had  sworn  before  the  courthouse 
that  he  would  kill  Dillworth  on  the  day  that  the  de- 
cree was  entered.  I  knew  in  what  esteem  Abner 
held  this  man  and  I  wondered  that  he  should  choose 
him  to  stay  the  n|ght  with. 

When  we  first  entered  the  house  and  while  we  ate 
our  nipper  Abner  had  very  little  to  say,  but  after 
that,  when  we  had  gone  with  the  man  out  on  to  the 
great  porch  that  overlooked  the  country,  Abner 
changed— I  think  it  was  when  he  picked  up  the 
county  newspaper  from  the  table.  Something  in 
this  paper  seized  on  his  attention  and  he  examined  it 
with  care.  It  was  a  court  notice  of  the  sale  of  lands 
for  delinquent  taxes,  but  the  paper  had  been  torn 
and  only  half  of  the  article  was  there.  Abner 
called  our  host's  attention  to  it 

"DiDworth,"  he  said,  "what  lands  are  mduded  in 
this  notice?" 

•'Are  they  not  there?"  replied  the  man. 
"No,"  said  Abner,  "a  portion  of  the  newspaper 
is  gone.  It  is  torn  off  at  a  description  of  the  Jen- 
kins' tract" — and  he  put  his  finger  on  the  line  and 
showed  the  paper  to  the  man— "what  lands  follow 
after  that?" 

"I  do  not  remember  the  several  tracts,"  Dill- 
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worth  answered,  "but  you  can  easily  get  another 
copy  of  the  newspaper.  Are  you  interested  in  these 
lands?" 

"No,"  said  Abner,  "but  I  am  interested  in  this 
notice." 

Then  he  laid  the  newspaper  on  the  table  and  sat 
down  in  a  chair  And  thr  n  it  was  that  hit  silence 
left  him  and  he  began  to  talic. 

Aimer  looked  ou»  over  the  country. 

"This  is  f.ae  pasture  land,"  he  said. 

Dillworth  moved  forward  in  his  chair.  He  wat 
a  big  man  with  a  bushy  chestnut  beard, ^little  glina* 
mering  eyes  and  a  huge  body. 

**Why,  Abner,"  he  said,  "it  is  the  very  h  -;f  UpA 
duit  a  beef  steer  ever  cropped  the  grass  en  ."^ 

"It  is  a  comer  of  the  lands  that  Danici  I  •  vii  or, 
1^  in  a  grant  from  George  the  Third,"  ^hntr  om^ 
tinued.  "I  don't  know  what  service  he  rendered  the 
crown,  but  the  pay  was  princely — a  man  wool  J  cir 
king's  work  for  an  estate  like  this." 

"King's  work  he  would  do,"  said  Dillworth,  "or 
hell's  work.  Why,  Abner,  the  earth  is  rich  for  a 
yard  down.  I  saw  old  Hezekiah  Davisson  buried  in 
it,  and  the  shovels  full  of  earth  that  the  negroes 
threw  on  him  were  as  black  as  their  faces,  and  the 
sod  over  that  land  is  as  clean  as  a  woman's  hair.  I 
was  a  lad  then,  but  I  promised  myself  that  I  would 
cme  day  possess  these  lands." 

"It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  covet  the  possesuon  of 
another,"  said  Abner.     "King  David  tried  it  and 
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he  had  to  do— what  did  you  caU  it,  Djilworth?— 
'hcU'swork.'" 

"And  why  not,"  replied  Dillworth,  "if  you  g^t 
the  things  you  want  by  it?" 

"There  are  several  reasons,"  said  Abner,  "and 
one  is  that  it  requires  a  certam  courage.  Hell's  work 
is  heavy  work,  Dillworth,  and  the  weakling  who 
goes  about  it  is  apt  to  fail." 

Dillworth  lauded.  "King  David  didn't  faU,  did 
he?"  , 

"He  did  not,"  replied  Abner;  "but  David,  the 
son  of  Jesse,  was  not  a  coward." 

"WeU,"  said  DiUworth,  "I  shaU  not  fail  either. 
My  hands  are  not  tr  '  ,-d  to  war  like  this,  but  they 
arc  trained  to  lawsuits. 

"You  got  this  wedge  of  land  on  which  your  house 
is  built  by  a  lawsuit,  did  you  not?"  said  Abner. 

"I  did,"  replied  Dillworth;  "but  if  men  do  not 
exercise  ordinary  care  they  must  suffer  for  that  neg- 
ligence." 

"WeU,"  said  Abner,  "the  little  farmer  who  lived 
here  on  this  wedge  suffered  enough  for  his.  When 
you  di^ossessed  him  he  hanged  himself  in  his  stable 
with  a  halter." 

"Abner,"  cried  Dillworth,  "I  have  heard  enough 
about  that.  I  did  not  take  the  man's  life.  I  took 
what  the  law  gave  me.  If  a  man  will  buy  land  and 
not  look  up  the  title  it  is  his  own  fault." 

"He  bought  at  a  judicial  sale,"  said  Abner,  "and 
he  believed  the  court  would  not  sell  him  a  defective 
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tide.     He  was    m  honest  man,  and  he  thought  the 
world  was  honest.' 

"He  thought  wrong,"  said  Dillworth. 

"He  did,"  said  Abncr. 

"Well,"  cried  Dillworth,  "am  I  to  blame  because 
there  is  a  fool  the  less  ?  Will  the  people  jiever  learn 
that  the  court  does  not  warrant  the  title  to  the  lands 
that  it  sells  in  a  suit  in  chancery?  The  man  who 
buys  before  the  courthouse  door  buys  a  pig  in  a 
poke,  and  it  is  not  the  court's  fault  if  the  poke  is 
empty.  The  judge  could  not  look  up  the  title  to 
every  tract  of  land  that  comes  into  his  court,  nor 
could  the  title  to  every  tract  be  judicially  determined 
in  every  suit  that  involves  it.  To  do  that,  every 
suit  over  land  would  have  to  be  a  suit  to  determine 
tide  and  every  claimant  would  have  to  be  a  party." 
"What  you  say  may  be  the  trudi,"  said  Abner, 
"but  the  people  do  not  always  know  it." 

"They  could  know  it  if  they  would  inquire,"  an- 
swered Dillworth;  "why  did  not  this  man  go  before 
die  judge?" 

"Well,"  replied  Abner,  "he  has  gone  before  a 
greater  Judge."  Abncr  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
his  fingers  rapped  on  the  table. 

"The  law  is  not  always  justice,"  he  said.  "Is  it 
not  the  law  that  a  man  may  buy  a  tract  of  land  and 
pay  down  the  price  in  gold  and  enter  into  the  pos- 
session of  it,  and  yet,  if  by  inadvertence  the  justice 
of  the  peace  omits  to  write  certain  words  into  the 
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acknowlec^mefit  of  the  deed,  tbc  purchaser  takes  ao 
title  and  may  be  dispossessed  of  his  lands?" 

"That  is  the  law,"  said  Dillworth  emphatically; 
"k  is  Ae  very  point  in  my  suit  againtt  these  grazers. 
S<|wre  Randolph  cc^d  not  find  his  copy  of  Mayo's 
(^lide  on  the  day  that  the  deeds  wer«  (kawn  aai  so 
he  ii^ote  from  memory." 

Ahtter  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"It  is  the  law,"  he  s«d,  "b«t  is  it  justice,  DJC- 
wordi?"  ' 

"Abner,"  rej^d  IMwordi,  "how  shaU  we  know 
what  justice  is  i»dess  the  law  defines  it?" 

"I  think  every  man  knows  what  it  is,"  said  Aboif. 

"And  shall  every  man  set  up  a  standard  of  k\$ 
own,"  said  Dillworth,  "and  disregard  4ie  standar4 
that  the  law  sets  up?  That  would  be  the  end  ol 
justice." 

"It  would  be  the  beginning  of  justice,"  said  Ab- 
ner, "if  every  man  followed  the  standard  that  God 
gives  him." 

"But,  Abner,"  replied  Dillworth,  "is  there  a  court 
that  could  administer  justice  if  there  were  no  arbi- 
trary standard  and  every  man  followed  his  own?" 

"I  think  there  is  such  a  court,"  said  Abner. 

Dillworth  laughed. 

"If  there  is  such  a  court  it  does  not  sit  in  Vir- 

Then  he  settled  his  huge  body  in  his  chair  and 
•poke  like  a  lawyer  who  sums  up  hi?  case. 

"I  know  what  you  have  in  mind,  Abner,  but  it  is 
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a  fantastic  notion.  You  would  saddle  every  man 
with  the  thing  you  call  a  conscience,  and  let  that  ride 
him.  Well,  I  would  unsaddle  him  from  that. 
What  is  right?  What  is  wrong?  These  are  vcaoed 
questions.  I  would  leave  them  to  the  law.  Look 
what  a  burden  is  on  every  man  if  he  m^st  decide  the 
justice  of  every  act  as  it  ccrnies  up.  Now  the  law 
would  lift  that  burden  from  his  shoulders,  and  I 
would  let  the  law  bear  it." 

"But  binder  the  law,"  replied  Abner,  "the  weak 
and  the  ^norant  suicr  for  their  weakness  and  for 
this  ignorance,  and  Ae  shrewd  and  the  cunning  profit 
bf  tfceir  shrewdness  and  by  their  cunning.  How 
iv«ild  you  help  that?" 

"Now,  Abner,"  said  Dillworth,  "to  help  that  you 
would  have  to  make  the  world  over." 

Again  Abner  was  silent  for  a  while. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "perhaps  it  could  be  done  if  every 
man  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel." 

"But  why  should  it  be  done?"  replied  Dillworth. 
"Does  Nature  do  it?  Look  with  what  indifierence 
she  kills  off  the  weakling.  Is  there  any  pity  in  her 
or  any  of  your  little  soft  concerns  ?     I  tdl  you  these 

things  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Nature • 

theyare  man-made." 

"Or  God-made,"  said  Abner. 

"Call  it  what  you  like,"  replied  DUlworth,  "it 
will  be  equally  fantastic,  and  the  law  would  be  fan- 
tastic to  follow  after  it.  As  for  mywlf,  Abner,  I 
would  avoid  these  troublesome  rcHnemfnte      &••«;>- 
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Ac  law  will  imdertake  to  say  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong  I  shall  lc*rc  her  to  say  it  and  let  myself  go 
free.  What  she  requires  me  to  give  I  shall  give,  and 
what  she  pei  -  iits  lae  to  take  I  shall  take,  and  there 
•hi^i  be  an  end  of  it." 

"It  is  an  easy  standard,"  replied  Abner,  "and  it 
simirfifies  a  thing  that  I  have  come  to  sec  you  about." 

"And  Ti^at  have  jou  comt  to  see  me  about?"  said 
Dillworth;  "I  ki|cw  that  it  was  for  something  you 
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came. 

Aad  he  Iaug|ied  a  little,  dry,  nervous  laugh. 

I  had  olwerved  this  laugh  breaking  now  and  then 
into  h»  talk  and  I  had  observed  hb  imeasy  manner 
ever  since  we  came.  There  was  something  below 
the  surface  in  this  man  that  made  him  nervous  and 
it  was  from  that  under  thing  that  this  laugh  broke 
out. 

"It  is  about  your  lawsuit,"  said  Abner. 

"And  what  about  it?" 

"This,"  said  Abner :  "That  your  suit  has  reached 
the  point  where  you  are  not  the  man  to  have  charse 
of  it."  * 

"Abner,"  cried  Dillworth,  "what  do  you  mean?" 
"I  will  tell  you,"  said  Abner.  "I  have  followed 
the  progress  of  this  suit,  and  you  have  won  it.  On 
any  day  that  you  call  it  up  the  judge  will  enter  a  de- 
cree, and  yet  for  a  year  it  has  stood  there  on  the 
docket  and  you  have  not  called  it  up.     Why?" 

Dillworth  did  not  reply,   but  again  that  dry, 
nervous  laugh  broke  out. 
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"I  will  answer  for  you,  Dillworth,"  said  Abncr 
— "yoa  arc  cfraidl" 

Abncr  esctended  his  arm  and  pointed  out  over  the 
pasture  lands,  growing  dinuner  in  the  gathering  twi- 
%bt,  across  the  river,  across  the  wood  to  where 
ligtes  moved  and  twinkled. 

•*Yonder,"  said  Abner,  "lives  Lemuel  Arnold;  he 
is  the  only  man  who  is  a  defendant  in  your  suit,  the 
others  are  women  and  children.    I  know  Lemuel 
Arnold.     I  intended  to  stop  this  night  with  him  un- 
til I  thmght  of  you.     I  know  the  stock  he  comes 
iram.    When  Hamilton  was  buying  scalps  on  the 
Ohio,  and  haggling  with  the  Indians  over  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  those  of  the  women  and  the  children, 
old  Hiram  Arnold  walked  into  the   conference: 
•Scalp-buyer,'  he  said,  'buy  my  scalps;  there  are  no 
Uttic  ones  among  them,*  and  he  emptied  out  on  to 
the  table  a  bagful  of  scalps  of  the  king's  soldiers. 
That  man  was  Lemuel  Arnold's  grandfather  and 
that  is  the  blood  he  has.     You  would  call  him  vio- 
lent and  dangerous,  Dillworth,  and  you  would  be 
right.     He  is  violent  and  he  is  dangerous.    I  know 
what  he  told  you  before  the  courthouse  door.    And, 
Dillworth,  you  are  afraid  of  that.     And  so  you  sit 
here  looking  out  over  these  rich  lands  and  coveting 
them  in  your  heart — and  are  afraid  to  take  them." 
The  night  was  descending,  and  I  sat  on  a  step  of 
the  great  porch,  in  the  shadow,  forgotten  by  these 
two  men.     Dillworth  did  not  move,   and  Abner 
went  on. 
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"That  it  bad  for  you,  Dillworth,  to  sit  here  and 
brood  over  a  thing  like  this.  Plans  will  come  to 
you  that  include  'hcU's  work';  this  is  no  thmg  for 
you  to  handle.    Piit  it  into  my  hands." 

The  man  cleared  his  throat  with  that  bit  of  ner- 
vous laugh. 

"How  do  you  mean— into  your  hands?"  he  said 
"Sell  me  the  lawsuit,"  replied  Abner. 
Dillworth  sat  back  in  his  chair  at  that  and  covered 

his  jaw  with  his  hand,  and  for  a  good  while  he  was 

silent 

"But  it  is  these  lands  I  want,  Abner,  not  the  money 
for  them,"  ' 

"I  know  what  you  want,"  said  Abner,  "and  I  will 
agree  to  give  you  a  proportion  of  all  the  lands  that 
I  recover  in  the  suit." 

"It  ought  to  be  a  large  proportion,  then,  for  the 
suit  is  won." 

"As  large  as  you  like,"  said  Abner. 

Dillworth  got  up  at  that  and  walked  about  the 
porch.  One  could  tell  the  two  things  that  were  mov- 
ing in  his  mind :  That  Abner  was,  in  truth,  the  man 
to  carry  the  thing  through,-~he  stood  well  before 
the  courts  and  he  was  not  afraid;  and  the  other  thing 
—How  great  a  proportion  of  the  lands  could  he  de- 
mand? Finally  he  came  back  and  stood  before  the 
table. 

"Seven-eights  then.    Is  it  a  bargain?" 
"It  is,"  said  Abner.     "Write  out  the  contract." 
A  negro  broa^t  foolscap  paper,  ink,  pens  and  a 
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candle  and  set  them  on  the  table.  Dilhrorth  wrote, 
and  when  he  had  finiihcd  he  signed  the  paper  and 
made  hit  seal  with  a  flourish  of  the  pen  after  hit 
signature.  Then  he  handed  the  contract  to  Aimer 
across  the  table. 

Abncr  read  it  aloud,  weighing  eact  legal  term 
and  every  lawyer's  phrase  in  it.     DiUworth  had 
knowledge  of  such  things  and  he  wrote  with  skill. 
Abner  folded  the  contract  carefully  and  put  it  into 
jiit  pocket,  then  he  got  a  silver  dollar  out  of  his 
leather  wallet  and  flung  it  on  to  the  table,  for  the 
paper  read:    "In  consideration  of  one  dollar  cash  in 
hand  paid,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged."    The  coin  struck  hard  and  spun  on  the  oak 
board.     "There,"  he  said,  "is  your  silver.     It  is  the 
money  that  Judas  was  paid  in  and,  like  that  first 
payment  to  Judas,  it  is  all  you'll  get." 
^^  Dillworth  got  on  his  feet.     "Abner,"  he  said, 
what  do  you  drive  at  now?" 
"This,"  replied  Abner:     "I  ha-     bought  your 
lawsuit;  I  have  paid  you  for  it,  and  it  oelongs  to  me. 
The  terms  of  that  sale  are  written  down  and  signed. 
You  are  to  receive  a  portion  of  what  I  recover;  but 
if  I  recover  nothing  you  can  receive  nothicz  " 
"Nothing?"  DiUworth  echoed. 
"Nothing!"  replied  Abner. 
Dillworth  put  his  big  hands  on  the  table  and 
rested  his  body  on  them;  his  head  drooped  below  his 
shoulders,  and  he  looked  at  Abner  across  th'.  table. 
I  oii  mean — ^you  uican — 
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'Tet,"  said  Abner,  "that  it  what  I  mean.  I  dbiA 
dinniss  this  suit." 

"Abner,"  the  other  wailed,  "this  is  ruin — diese 
Ia:ids — ^these  rich  lands  I"  And  he  put  out  his  arms, 
as  toward  something  that  one  loves.  "I  have  been 
a  fool.     Give  me  back  my  paper."     Abner  arose. 

"Dillworth,"  he  said,  "you  have  a  short  memory. 
You  said  that  a  man  ought  to  suffer  for  his  lack  of 
care,  and  you  shall  suffer  for  yours.  You  said  that 
pity  was  fantastic,  and  I  find  it  fantastic  now.  Yoa 
said  that  you  would  take  what  the  law  gives  you; 
weU,  so  shaU  I." 

The  sniveling  creature  rodced  his  big  body  gro- 
tesquely in  his  chair. 

"Abner,"  he  whined,  "why  did  you  come  here  to 
ruin  me?" 

"I  did  not  come  to  ruin  you,"  said  Abner.  *'I 
came  to  save  you.  But  for  me  you  would  have  done 
a  murder." 

"Abner,"  the  man  cried,  "you  arc  mad.  Why 
should  I  do  a  murder?" 

"Dillworth,"  replied  Abner,  "there  is  a  certam 
commandment  prohibited,  not  because  of  the  evil  in 
it,  but  because  of  the  thing  it  leads  tc^ — because  there 
follows  it — I  use  your  own  name,  Dillworth,  'hell's 
work.'  This  afternoon  you  tried  to  kill  Lemuel  Ar- 
nold from  an  ambush." 

Terror  was  on  the  man.  He  ceased  to  rmrk  his 
body.  He  leaned  forward,  staring  at  Abner,  tlie 
mu&des  of  his  face  flabby. 
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"Did  you  sec  me  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Abner,  "I  did  not." 

The  man's  body  seemed,  at  that,  to  escqse  from 
some  hideous  pressure.  He  cried  out  in  relief,  aad 
his  voice  was  like  air  wheezing  from  the  bellows. 

"It's  a  lie!  a  liel  a  lie  I" 

I  saw  Abner  look  hard  at  the  man,  but  he  could 
not  strike  a  thing  like  that. 

"It's  the  truth,"  he  said,  "you  are  the  man;  but 
when  I  stood  in  the  thicket  with  your  weapon  in  my 
hand  I  did  not  know  it,  and  when  I  came  here  I  did 
not  know  it.  But  I  knew  that  this  ambush  was  the 
work  of  a  coward,  and  you  were  the  only  coward 
that  I  could  think  of.  No,"  he  said,  "do  not  delude 
yourself — that  was  no  proof.  But  it  was  enough  to 
bring  me  here.  And  the  proof?  I  found  it  in  this 
house.  I  will  show  it  to  you.  Biit  before  I  do  that, 
Dillworth,  I  will  return  to  you  something  that  is 
yours." 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  took  out  a  score 
of  buckshot  and  dropped  them  on  the  table.  They 
clattered  off  and  rolled  away  on  th?  floor. 

"And  that  is  how  I  saved  you  from  murder,  Dill- 
worth.  Before  I  put  your  gun  back  into  the  hollow 
log  I  drew  all  the  charge  in  it  except  the  powder." 

He  advanced  a  step  nearer  to  the  table. 

"Dillworth,"  he  said,  "a  little  while  ago  I  asked 
you  a  question  that  you  could  not  answer.  I  asked 
you  what  lands  were  included  in  the  notice  of  sale  for 
delinquent  taxes  printed  in  that  county  newspaper. 
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Half  of  the  newtptper  had  been  torn  off,  and  with 
it  the  other  half  of  that  notice.  And  you  could  not 
answer.  Do  jrou  remember  that  question,  Om. 
worth?  Wen,  when  I  asked  it  of  you  I  had  the  an- 
swer in  my  pocket  The  missing  part  of  that  notice 
was  the  wadding  over  the  buckshot  I'* 

He  took  a  crumpled  piece  of  newqiaper  out  of  his 
pocket  and  joined  it  to  the  other  half  lying  before 
Dillworth  on  the  table. 

"Look,"  he  safd,  "how  the  edg^  fiti" 
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Chapter  X:    The  Devil's  Tooh 

WAS  ftbout  to  follow  my  Uncle  Abner  into  the 
gtrden  when  it  t  turn  of  the  hedge,  I  stopped. 
A  itep  or  two  beyond  me  in  the  ton,  screened 
by  a  lattice  of  vines,  was  a  scene  that  filled  me  full 
of  wonder.  Abner  was  standing  quite  still  in  the 
path,  and  a  girl  was  clinging  to  his  arm,  with  her 
face  buried  against  his  coat.  There  was  no  sound, 
but  the  girPs  hands  trembled  and  her  shoulder*  were 
convulsed  with  sobs. 

Whenever  I  think  of  pretty  women,  even  now,  I 
somehow  always  begin  with  Betty  Randolph,  and 
yet,  I  cannot  put  her  before  the  eye,  for  all  the 
memories.  She  remains  in  the  fairy-land  of  youth, 
and  her  description  is  with  the  poets;  their  extrava- 
gances intrude  and  possess  me,  and  I  give  it  up. 

I  cannot  say  that  a  woman  is  an  armful  of  apple 
blossoms,  as  they  do,  or  as  white  as  milk,  and  as 
playful  as  a  kitten.  These  are  happy  collocations 
of  words  and  quite  descriptive  of  her,  but  they  are 
not  mine.  Nor  can  I  draw  her  in  the  language  of 
a  dvilization  to  which  she  does  not  belong — one  of 
wheels  and  spindles  with  its  own  type ;  superior,  no 
doubt,  but  less  desirable,  I  fancy.  The  age  that 
grew  its  women  in  romance  and  dowered  them  with 
poetic  fanciea  was  not  so  impracticable  as  you  think. 
It  is  ai  queer  worid;  those  who  put  their  faith  in 
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the  plow  are  rewarded  by  the  plow,  and  those  who 
put  their  faith  in  miracles  are  rewarded  by  miracles. 
I  remained  in  the  shelter  of  the  hedge  in  some 
considerable  wonder.  We  had  come  to  pay  our 
respects  to  this  young  woman  on  her  approaching 
marnage,  and  to  be  received  like  this  was  somewhat 
beyond  our  expectations.  There  could  be  nothing 
m  this  marnage  on  which  to  found  a  tragedy  of 
tears.    It  was  a  love  match  if  ever  there  was  one. 

Edward  Duncan  was  a  fine  figure  of  a  man;  his 
lands  adjoined,  and  he  had  ancestors  enough  for 
Randolph.  He  stood  high  in  the  hiUs,  but  I  did 
not  like  him.  You  will  smile  at  that,  seeing  what 
I  have  written  of  Betty  Randolph,  and  remember- 
ing how,  at  ten,  the  human  heart  is  desperately 
jealous.  ' 

The  two  had  been  mated  by  the  county  gossips 
from  the  cradle,  and  had  lived  the  prophecy.  The 
romance,  too,  had  got  its  tang  of  denial  to  make  it 
sharper.  The  young  man  had  bought  his  lands  and 
builded  his  house,  but  he  must  pay  for  them  before 
he  took  his  bride  in,  Randolph  said,  and  he  had 
stood  by  that  condition. 

There  had  been  some  years  of  waiting,  and  Ran- 
dolph had  been  stormed.  The  debt  had  been  re- 
duced, but  a  mortgage  remained,  until  now,  by 
chance,  it  had  been  removed,  and  the  gates  of  Para- 
disc  were  opened.  Edward  Duncan  had  a  tract  of 
wild  land  in  the  edge  of  Maryland  which  his  father 
had  got  for  a  song  at  a  judicial  sale.    He  had  sold 
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this  land,  he  said,  to  a  foreign  purchaser,  and  so  got 
the  money  to  dear  off  his  debt.    He  had  written  to 
Betty,  who  was  in  Baltimore  at  the  time,  and  she 
had  hurried  back  with  frocks  and  furbelows.    The 
day  was  set,   we  had  come   to   see  how  happy 
she  would  be,  and  here  she  was  clinging  to  my  Uncle 
Abner's  arm  and  crying  like  her  heart  would  break. 
It  was  sometime  before  the  girl  spoke,  and  Abner 
stood  caressing  her  hair,  as  though  she  were  a  little 
diild.  ^  When  the  paroxysms  of  tears  was  over  she 
told  him  what  distressed  her,  and  I  heard  the  story, 
for  the  turn  of  the  hedge  was  beside  them,  and  I 
could  have  touched  the  girl  with  my  h  ind.    She  took 
a  worn  ribbon  from  around  her  ntck  and  held  it 
out  to  Abner.    There  was  a  heavy  goid  cross  slung 
to  It  on  a  tiny  ring.    I  knew  this  cross,  as  every  one 
did;  it  had  been  her  mother's,  and  the  three  big  em- 
eralds set  in  it  were  of  the  few  fine  gems  in  the 
county.    They  were  worth  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
had  been  passed  down  from  the  divided  heirlooms 
of  an  English  grandmother.    I  knew  what  the  matter 
was  before  Betty  Randolph  said  it.    The  emeralds 
were  gone.    The  cross  lying  in  her  hand  was  bare. 
She  told  the  story  in  a  dozen  words.    The  jewels 
had  been  gone  for  some  time,  but  her  father  had  not 
known  it  until  to-day.     She  had  hoped  he  would 
never  know,  but  by  accident  he  had  found  it  out. 
Then  he  had  called  an  inquisition,  and  sat  down  to 
discover  who  had  done  the  robbery.     And  here  it 
was  that  Betty  Randolph's  greatest  grief  came  m. 
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The  loss  of  the  emeralds  was  enough;  but  to  hzvt 
her  old  Mammy  Li^a,  who  had  been  the  only  mother 
that  she  could  remember,  singled  out  and  interro- 
gted  for  the  criminal,  was  too  much  to  be  borne. 
Her  father  was  now  in  his  office  proceeding  with 
the  outrage.  Would  my  Unde  Abner  go  and  see 
him  before  he  broke  her  heart? 

Abner  took  the  cross  and  held  it  in  his  hand.  He 
asked  a  question  or  two,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  said 
very  little,  which  seemed  strange  to  me,  with  the 
matter  to  dear  up.  How  long  had  the  emeralds 
been  missing?  And  she  replied  that  they  had  been 
in  the  cross  before  her  trip  to  Baltimore,  and  miss- 
mg  at  her  return.  She  had  not  taken  the  cross  on 
the  journey.  It  had  remained  among  her  posses- 
sions in  her  room.  She  did  not  know  when  she  had 
seen  it  on  her  rttum. 

And  she  began  once  more  to  cry,  and  her  dainty 
mouth  to  tremble,  and  the  big  tears  to  gather  in 
her  brown  eyes. 

Abner  promised  to  go  in  and  brave  Randolph  at 
his  inquisition,  and  bring  Mammy  Liza  out.  He 
bade  Betty  walk  in  the  garden  until  he  returned, 
and  she  went  away  comforted. 

But  Abner  did  not  at  once  go  in.  He  remained 
for  some  moments  standing  there  with  the  cross  in 
his  hand;  then,  to  my  surprise,  he  turned  about  and 
went  back  the  way  that  he  had  come.  I  had  barely 
time  to  get  out  of  his  way,  for  he  walked  swiftly 
along  the  path  to  the  gate,  and  down  to  the  stable.    I 
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followed,  for  I  wondered  why  he  went  here  instead 
of  to  the  house,  as  he  had  promised.  He  crossed 
before  the  stables  and  entered  a  big  shed  where  the 
plows  and  farm  tools  were  kept,  the  scythes  hung 
up,  and  the  com  hoes.  The  shed  was  of  huge  logs, 
roofed  with  clapboards,  and  open  at  each  end. 

I  lost  a  little  time  in  making  a  detour  around  the 
•table,  but  when  I  looked  into  the  shed  between  a 
crack  of  the  logs,  my  Uncle  Abner  was  sitting  be- 
fore the  big  grindstone,  turning  it  with  his  foot,  and 
very  delicately  holding  the  cross  on  the  edge  of  the 
stone.  He  paused  and  examined  his  work,  and  then 
continued.  I  could  not  understand  what  he  was  at. 
Why  had  he  come  here,  and  why  did  he  grind  the 
cross  on  the  stone?  At  any  rate,  he  presently 
stopped,  looked  about  until  he  found  a  piece  of  old 
leather,  and  again  sat  down  to  rub  the  cross,  as 
though  to  polish  what  he  had  ground. 

He  examined  his  work  from  time  to  time,  until 
at  last  it  pleased  him.  and  he  got  up.  He  ^^n^  ^^^ 
of  the  shed  and  up  the  path  toward  the  garden.  I 
knew  where  he  was  going  now  and  I  took  some  short 
oits. 

Randolph's  office  was  a  wing  built  on  to  the  main 
residence,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Virginia  man- 
sion house.  It  was  a  single  story  with  a  separate 
entrance,  so  arranged  that  the  master  of  the  house 
could  receive  his  official  visitors  and  transact  his 
business  without  disturbing  his  domestic  household. 

I  was  a  very  good  Indian        '  -   -     - 
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life,  and  skilled  in  the  act*  of  \king  cover.  I  was 
ten  years  old  and  had  lived  the  life  of  the  Mohawk, 
with  much  care  for  accuracy  of  detail.  True,  it  was 
a  life  I  had  now  given  up  for  larger  affairs,  but  I 
retained  its  advantages.  One  does  not  spend  whole 
afternoons  at  the  blood-thirsty  age  of  five,  in  stalk- 
ing the  turkeycock  in  the  wooded  pasture,  noise- 
lessly on  his  bcUy,  with  his  wooden  knife  in  his 
nand,  and  not  come  to  the  maturity  of  ten  with 
the  accomplishments  of  Uncas. 

I  was  presently  in  a  snowball  bush,  with  a  very 
good  view  of  Randolph's  inquisition,  and  I  think  that 
if  Betty  had  waited  to  see  it,  she  need  not  have 
gone  away  in  so  great  a  grief.  Randolph  was  sit- 
ting behind  his  table  in  his  pompous  manner  and 
with  the  dignity  of  kings.  But  for  all  his  attitudes, 
he  took  no  advantage  over  Mammy  Liza. 

The  old  woman  sat  beyond  him,  straight  ast  a  rod 
in  her  chair,  her  black  silk  dress  smoothed  Into 
straight  folds,  her  white  cap  prim  and  immaculate, 
her  square-rimmed  spectacles  on  her  nose,  and  her 
hands  in  her  lap.  If  there  was  royal  blood  on 
the  Congo,  she  carried  it  in  her  veins,  for  her  dig- 
nity wis  real.  And  there  I  think  she  held  Ran- 
dolph back  from  any  definite  accusation.  He  ad- 
vanced with  specious  and  sententious  innuendoes  and 
arguments,  a  priori  and  conclusion  post  hoc  ergo 
propter  hoc  to  inclose  her  as  the  guilty  agent.  But 
from  the  commanding  position  of  a  blameless  life, 
she  did  not  see  it,  and  he  could  not  make  her  see 
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it.  She  reg:arded  this  conference  as  that  of  two 
important  persons  in  convention  assembled, — a  meet- 
ing together  of  the  heads  of  the  House  of  Randolph 
to  consider  a  certain  matter  touching  its  goods  and 
its  honor.  And,  for  all  his  efforts,  he  could  not  dis- 
lodge her  from  the  serenity  of  that  position. 

"Your  room  adjoins  Betty's?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  Mars  Ran,"  she  answered.  "I's  always 
slep'  next  to  my  chile,  ever  since  her  ma  handed  her 
to  me  outen  the  bed  she  was  horned  in." 

"And  no  one  goes  into  her  room  but  you?" 

"No,  sah,  'ceptin'  when  I's  there  to  sec  what 
they's  doin'." 

"Then  no  other  servant  in  this  house  could  have 
taken  anything  out  of  Betty's  room  without  your 
knowing  it?" 

"That's  right,  Mars  Ran.    I'd  'a'  knowcd  it." 

"Then,"  said  Randolph,  tightening  the  lines  of 
his  premises,  "if  you  alone  have  access  to  the  room, 
and  no  one  goes  in  without  your  consent  or  knowl- 
edge, how  could  any  other  servant  in  this  house 
have  taken  these  jewels?" 

"They  didn't  1"  said  the  old  woman.  "I's  done 
had  all  the  niggers  u'  before  me,  an'  I's  ravaged  'em 
an'  searchlfied  'em." 

Her  mouih  tightened  with  the  savage  memory. 

"I  knows  'em !  I  knows  'em  all — mopin'  niggers, 
an'  mealy  mouthed  niggers,  an'  shoutin'  niggers,  an' 
cussin'  niggers,  an*  I  knows  all  their  carryin's-on, 
an'  all  their  underhan'  oneryness,  an*  all  their  low- 
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down  contraptions.  An'  they  knows  I  knows  it." 
She  paused  and  lifted  a  long,  black  finger. 

"They  fools  Miss  Betty,  an'  they  fools  you,  Mart 
Ran,  but  they  don't  fool  Mammy  Liza." 

She  replaced  her  hands  together  primly  in  the 
lap  of  her  silk  dress  and  continued  in  a  confidential 
tone. 

" 'Course  we  knows  niggers  steals,  but  they  steals 
eatables,  an'  nobody  pays  any  'tention  to  that.  Your 
Grandpap  never  did,  nor  your  pap,  nor  us.  You 
can  t  be  too  hard  on  niggers,  jist  as  you  can't  be 
too  easy  on  'em.  » If  you's  too  hard,  they  gits  down 
m  the  mouth,  an'  if  you's  too  easy  they  takes  the 
place.  A  down  in  the  mouth  nigger  is  always  a 
wuthless  nigger,  an'  a  biggity  nigger  is  a  'bomma- 
tion !" 

She  paused  a  moment,  but  she  had  entered  upon 
ner  discourse,  and  she  continued. 

"I  ain't  specifyin'  but  what  there's  some  on  this 
place  that  would  b'ar  watchin',  an'  I's  had  my  eye 
on  em ;  but  they's  like  the  unthinking  horse,  they'd 
slip  a  fnl-fral  outen  the  kitchen,  or  a  side  of  bacon 
outen  the  smoke-house,  but  they  wouldn't  do  none 
of  your  gran'  stealin'. 

"No,  sahl  No,  sahl  Mars  Ran,  them  Jules 
wasn  t  took  by  nobody  in  this  house." 

She  paused  and  reflected,  and  her  face  filled  with 
the  energy  of  battle. 

*u  ?'u  t^'**  ^^  *°  *"  *  "'88*^  *«ch  a  whip-stitch 
that  belongs  to  my  chile.    I'd  shore  peel  the  hide 
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offen  'em.  Tech  it  I  No,  aah,  they  ain't  no  nigger 
on  this  place  that's  a-goin'  to  rile  me." 

And  in  her  energy  she  told  Randolph  some 
homely  truths. 

"They  ain't  afeared  of  you,  Mars  Ran,  'cause 
they  knows  they  can  make  up  some  cock  an'  bull 
ttory  to  fool  you;  an'  they  ain't  afeared  of  Miss 
Betty  'cause  they  knows  they  can  whip  it  'roun'  her 
mtk  a  pitiful  face;  but  I's  different.  I  rules  'em 
with  the  weepen  of  iron  1  They  ain't  none  of  'em 
that  can  stand  up  before  me  with  a  lie,  for  I  knows 
the  innermost  and  hidden  searchings  of  a  nigger." 

She  extended  her  clenched  hand  with  a  savage 
gesture. 

"An'  I  tells  'em.  Mars  Ran'U  welt  you  with  a 
witibe,  but  I'll  scarify  you  with  a  scorpeeni" 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  my  Uncle  Abner  en- 
tered. 

Mummy  Liza  immediately  assumed  her  company 
manners.    She  rose  and  made  a  little  courtesy. 

"'Eben',  Mars  Abner,"  she  said;  "is  you  all 
well?" 

Abner  replied,  and  Randolph  came  forward  ::o 
receive  him.  He  got  my  imde  a  chair,  and  began 
to  e  plaip  the  matter  with  which  he  was  engaged. 
Abner  said  that  he  had  already  got  the  story  from 
Betty. 

Randolph  went  back  to  his  place  behind  the  table, 
and  to  his  judicial  attitudes. 

"There  is  no  direct  evidence  bearing  upon  this 
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robbfry,  he  i«id,  "consequently,  in  pursuing  an  in- 
vestigation of  it,  we  must  follow  the  established  and 
orderly  formula  laid  down  by  the  law  writers.  We 
must  carefuUy  scrutinize  all  ti.e  circumstances  of 
ttmc,  place,  motive,  means,  opportunity,  and  con- 
duct. And,  while  upon  a  trial,  a  judge  must  assume 
the  innocence  of  everybody  indicated,  upon  an  in- 
vestigation, tl  inquisitor  must  ass»-nc  ♦heir  guilt." 
He  compressed  his  lips  and  c.  ^nued  with  ex- 
tited  dignity. 

"No  one  is  to  be  exempt  from  ronsideration,  not 
^ven  the  oldest  and  most  *rusted  servants.  The 
^|dom  of  this  course  was  strikingly  shown  in  Lord 
William  Russell's  case,  where  the  facts  indicated 
tuicide.  but  a  rigid  application  of  this  rule  demon- 
•trateo  that  my  Lord  RusseU  had  been,  in  fact,  muiw 
dered  by  his  valet." 

My  uncle  did  not  interrupt.  But  Mammy  Liza 
could  not  restrain  her  enthusiasm.  She  was  very 
proud  of  Randolph,  and,  Mke  all  negroes,  associ- 
ated ability  with  high  sounding  words.  His  gran- 
diloquence and  his  pomposity  were  her  delight.  Her 
eyes  beamed  with  admiration. 

''Go  on,  Mars  Ran,"  she  said;  "you  certainly  it 
a  gran'  talker." 

Randolph  banged  the  tabic. 

"Shut  up  I"  he  roared.  "A  nan  can't  open  his 
mouth  in  this  house  without  being  interrupted." 

But  Mammy  Liza  only  beamed  serenely.  She 
was  accustomed  to  these  outbursts  of  her  lord,  and 
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•..inb&rrassed  by  them.    She  sat  primly  in  her  rhair 
With  the  radiance  of  the  beloved  disciple. 

It  is  one  of  the  excellences  of  \  inity  that  it  can- 
not be  overthrown  by  a  chance  blow.  However 
desperately  rammed,  it  always  topples  back  upon 
its  pedestal.  Another  would  have  gone  hopelesdy 
to  wreckage  under  that,  but  not  Randolph.  He  con- 
tinued in  his  finest  manner. 

"Bearing  this  in  mind,"  he  said,  "let  us  analyze 
the  indicatory  circumstances.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  a  criminal  agent  may  plan  his  crime 
with  skill,  execute  ft  without  accident,  and  maintain 
the  secret  with  equanimity,  and  that  all  interroga- 
tion  following  upon  his  act,  will  be  wholly  futile; 
but  this  is  not  usually  true,  as  was  conspicuously 
evidenced  in  Sir  Ashby  Cooper's  case." 

He  paused  and  p*'t  the  tips  of  his  extended  fingers 
together.  « 

"What  have  we  here  to  indicate  the  criminal 
agent?  No  human  eye  has  seen  the  robber  at  his 
work,  and  there  are  no  witnesses  to  speak;  but  we 
are  not  to  abandon  our  investigation  for  that.  The 
writers  on  the  law  tell  us  that  circumstantial  evidence 
in  the  case  of  crimes  committed  in  secret  is  the  most 
satisfactor)'  from  which  to  draw  conclusions  of 
guilt,  for  men  may  be  seduced  to  perjury  from  base 
motives,  but  facts,  as  Mr.  Bare  .  Legg  so  aptly  puts 
it,  'cannot  lie.' " 

He  made  a  large  indicatory  gesti/e  toward  his 
bookshelf. 
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"True,"  he  stid,  "I  would  not  go  to  fir  ai  Mr. 
Justice  Butler  in  Donellin'i  caie.  I  would  not  hold 
drcumtttntial  evidence  to  be  superior  to  direct  evl- 
derice,  nor  would  I  tike  the  position  that  it  is  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  and  compass  of  human  abilities  to 
invent  a  train  of  circumstances  that  might  deceive 
the  ordinary  inexperienced  magistrsv;.  I  would  re- 
call  the  Vroom  case,  and  the  lamentable  error  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  in  hanging  some  sailors  for  the  mur- 
der of  a  shipmate  who  was,  in  fact,  not  dead.  But 
even  that  error,  sir,"  and  he  addressed  my  unde 
direcdy  in  the  h^at  and  eloquence  of  his  oration, 
"if  in  the  law  one  may  ever  take  an  illustration  from 
the  poets,  bore  a  jewel  in  its  head.  It  gave  us  Hale's 
Rule." 

He  paused  for  emphasis,  and  my  unde  spoke. 

"And  what  was  that  rule?"  he  said. 

"That  rule,  sir,"  replied  Randolph,  "ought  not  to 
be  stated  from  memory.  It  is  a  nefarious  practice 
of  our  judges,  whereby  errors  creep  into  the  sound 
text.  It  should  be  read  as  it  stands,  sir,  in  the 
elegant  language  of  Sir  Matthew." 

"Leaving  out  the  elegant  language  of  Sir  Mat- 
thew,"  replied  Abner,  "what  does  the  rule  mean?" 

"In  substance  and  effect,"  continued  Randolph, 
"but  by  no  means  in  these  words,  the  rule  directs 
the  magistrate  to  be  first  certain  that  a  crime  has 
been  committed  before  he  undertakes  to  punish  any- 
body for  it." 
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••rreciiely!"  taid  my  uncle,  "«nd  it  is  the  very 
belt  lenie  thit  I  ever  hetrd  i  in  the  iaw." 

He  held  the  gold  cross  out  in  his  big  palm. 

"Take  this  case,"  he  said.  "What  is  the  use  to 
•peculate  about  who  stole  the  emeralds,  when  it  is 
certain  that  they  have  not  been  stolen!" 

"Not  stolen  I"  cried  Randolph.    "They  are  gone  I" 

"Yes,"  replied  Abner,  "they  are  gone,  but  they  are 
not  stolen.  ...  I  would  ask  yor  to  consider  this 
fact:  If  these  emeralds  had  beer,  stolen  out  of  the 
cross,  the  tines  of  the  metal  which  held  the  stones 
in  place,  would  have  been  either  broken  of!  or  pried 
up,  and  we  would  find  either  the  new  break  in  the 
metal,  or  the  twisted  projecting  tines.  .  .  .  But,  in- 
stead," he  continued,  "the  points  of  the  setting  are 
all  quite  smooth.    What  does  that  indicate?" 

Randolph  took  the  cross  and  examined  it  with 
care. 

"You  are  right,  Abner,"  he  said;  "the  settings  arc 
all  worn  away.  I  am  not  surprised;  the  cross  is 
very  old." 

"And  if  the  settings  are  worn  away,"  continued 
my  unde,  "what  has  become  of  the  stones?" 

Randolph  banged  the  table  with  his  clenched  hand. 

"They  have  fallen  out.    Lost  I    By  gad,  sir  I" 

My  unde  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  Like  one  to 
whom  a  comment  is  superfluous.  But  Randolph  de- 
livered an  oration.  It  was  directed  to  Mammy  Liza, 
and  the  tenor  of  it  was  felicitations  upon  the  happy 
incident  that  turned  aside  suspidon  from  any  mem' 
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ber  of  his  household.  He  grew  eloquent,  pictured 
his  distress,  and  how  his  stern,  impartial  sense  of 
justice  had  restrained  it,  and  finally,  with  what  seign- 
iorial joy  he  now  received  the  truth. 

And  the  old  woman  sat  under  it  in  ecstatic  rap- 
ture. She  made  little  audible  sighs  and  chirrups. 
Her  elbows  were  lifted  and  she  moved  her  body 
rhythmically  to  the  swing  of  Randolph's  periods. 
She  was  entranced  at  the  eloquence,  but  the  intent 
of  Randolph's  speech  never  reached  her.  She  was 
beyond  the  acquittal,  as  she  had  been  beyond  the 
accusation.         * 

She  contmued  to  bow  radiantly  after  Randolph 
had  made  an  end. 

"Yes,  sah,"  she  said ;  '*ycs»  sah.  Mars  Ran,  I  done 
tole  you  that  them  jules  wah't  took  by  none  of 
our  niggers." 

But,  as  for  me,  I  was  overcome  with  wonder. 
Herie  was  my  uncle  convincing  Randolph  by  a  piece 
of  evidence  which  he,  himself,  had  deliberately  man- 
ufactured on  the  face  ot  the  grindstone. 

So  that  was  what  he  had  been  at  in  the  shed— - 
grinding  ofF  the  tines  and  polishing  the  settings  with 
a  piece  of  leather,  so  they  would  give  the  appear- 
ance of  being  worn.  From  my  point  of  vantage  in 
the  snowball  bush,  I  looked  upon  him  with  a  grow- 
ing interest.  He  sat,  oblivious  to  Randolph's  vapor- 
ings,  lookinj;  beyond  him,  through  the  open  window 
at  the  far-oi!  green  fields.  He  had  taken  these  pain» 
to  acquit  Mammy  Liza.    But  some  one  was  guilty 
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then!    And  who?    I  got  a  hint  of  that  within  the 
next  five  minutes,  and  I  was  appalled.     •  • 

"Liza,"  said  Randolph,  descending  to  the  prac- 
tical, "who  sweeps  Miss  Betty's  room?" 

"Laws,  Mars  Ran,"  replied  the  old  negro, 
"  'course  I  does  everything  fo'  my  chile.  The  house 
niggers  don't  do  nothin' — that  is,  they  don't  do 
nothin'  'thouten  I  sets  an'  watches  'em.  X  sets  when 
they  washes  the  winders,  and  I  sets  when  they 
sweeps,  an'  I  sets  when  they  makes  the  bed  up.  I's 
been  a-settin'  there  all  the  time  Miss  Betty's  been 
gone,  'ceptin',  of  course,  when  Mars  Cedward  was 
there." 

She  paused  and  tittered. 

"Bless  my  life,  how  young  folks  docs  carry  on  I 
Every  day  heah  comes  Mars  Cedward  a-ridm'  up, 
an'  he  says,  'Howdy,  Mammy,  I  reckon  if  I  can't 
see  Miss  Betty,  I'll  have  to  run  upstairs  an'  look  at 
her  Ma.'  An'  he  lights  offen  his  horse,  'Get  your 
key.  Mammy,'  he  says,  'an'  open  the  sacred  po'tals.' 
And  I  gets  the  key  outen  my  pocket  an'  unlocks  the 
do'  an'  he  whippits  in  there  to  that  little  picture  of 
Miss  Betty's  Ma,  that  hangs  over  her  bureau." 

The  old  woman  paused  and  wiped  a  mist  from  her 
spectacles  with  an  inmiaculate  and  carefully  folded 
handkerchief. 

"Yes,  yes,  sah,  'co'se  Miss  Betty  does  look  like 
her  Ma — she's  the  very  spit-an'-image  of  her. 


Well,  I  goes  along  back  an'  sets  down  on  the  stair- 
steps, an'  waits  till  Mars  Cedward  gets  done  with 
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hi$  worshtpin's,  an'  he  comes  along  an*  ,«ay»i 
'Thankee,  Mammy,  I  reckon  that'll  have  to  last  me 
until  to-morrow,'  an'  then  I  goes  back  an'  locks  the 
do'.  I's  mighty  keerful  to  lock  do's.  I  ain't  minded 
to  have  no  'quisitive  nigger  ramshakin'  'roun'." 

But  my  uncle  stopped  her  and  sent  her  to  Betty 
as  evidence  in  the  flesh  that  she  had  come  acquit  of 
Randolph's  inquisition.  And  the  two  men  fell  into 
a  talk  upon  other  matters. 

y  But  I  no  longer  listened.  I  sat  within  my  bush 
and  studied  the  impassive  face  of  my  Uncle  Abner, 
and  tried  to  join  these  contradictory  incidents  into 
something  that  I  could  understand.  Slowly  the 
thing  came  to  me  I  But  I  did  not  push  on  into  the 
inevitable  conclusion.  Its  consequences  were  too 
appalling.    I  saw  it  and  let  it  lie. 

Somebody  had  pried  the  emeralds  out  of  that 
cross, — somebody  having  access  to  the  room.  And 
that  person  was  not  Mammy  Liza  I  Abner  knew 
that  .  .  .  And  he  deliberately  falsified  the  evi- 
dence. To  acquit  Mammy  Liza  ?  Something  more 
than  that,  I  thought.  She  was  in  no  danger;  even 
Randolph  behind  his  judicial  attitudes,  'had  never 
entertained  the  idea  for  a  moment.  Then,  this  thing 
meant  that  my  uncle  had  deliberately  screened  the 
real  criminal.  But  why?  Abner  was  no  respecter 
of  men.  He  stood  for  justice — clean  and  ruthless 
justice,  tempered  by  no  distinctions.  Why,  then, 
indeed? 

And  then  I  had  an  inspiration.    Abner  was  .think- 
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ing  of  some  one  beyond  the  criminal,  and  of  the 
consequences  to  that  one  if  the  truth  were  known; 
and  this  thing  he  had  done,  he  had  done  for  her  I 
And  now  I  thought  about  her,  too. 

Her  faith,  her  trust,  the  dearest  illusion  of  her 
life  had  been  imperiled,  had  been  destroyed,  but 
for  my  uncle's  firm,  deliberate  act. 

And  then,  another  thing  rose  up  desperately  be- 
fore me.  How  could  he  let  this  girl  go  on  in 
ignorance  of  the  truth?  Must  he  not,  after  all, 
tell  her  what  he  knew?  And  my  tongue  grew  dry 
in  contemplation  of  that  ordeal.  And  yet  again, 
why?  Love  of  her  had  been  ultimately  the  mo- 
tive. She  need  never  know,  and  the  secret  might 
live  out  everybody's  life.  Moreover,  for  all  his 
iron  ways,  Abner  was  a  man  who  saw  justice  in  its 
large  and  human  aspect,  and  he  stood  for  the  spirit, 
above  the  letter,  of  the  truth. 

And  yet,  even  there  under  the  limited  horizon  of 
a  child,  1  seemed  to  feel  that  he  must  tell  her.  And 
so  when  he  finally  got  away  from  Randolph,  and 
turned  into  the  garden,  I  stalked  him  with  desper- 
ate cunning.  I  was  on  fire  to  know  what  he  would 
do.  Would  he  speak?  Or  would  he  keep  the  thing 
forever  silent?  I  had  sat  before  two  acts  of  this 
drama,  and  I  would  see  what  the  curtains  went 
down  on.  And  I  did  see  it  from  the  shelter  of  the 
tall  timothy-grass. 

He  found  Betty  at  the  foot  of  the  garden.  She 
ran  to  him  in  joy  at  Manmiy  Liza's  vindication,  and 
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with  pretty  evidences  of  her  affection.  But  he  took 
her  by  the  hand  without  a  word  and  led  her  to 
a  bench. 

And  when  she  was  seated  he  sat  down  beside  her. 
I  could  not  see  her  face,  but  I  could  hear  his  voice 
and  it  was  wonderfully  kind. 

"My  child,"  he  said,  "there  is  always  one  reason, 
if  no  odier,  why  good  people  must  not  undertake 
to  work  with  a  tool  of  the  devil,  and  that  reason 
is  because  they  handle  it  so  badly." 

He  paused  and  took  the  gold  cross  out  of  his 
podcet.  * 

"Now  here,"  he  continued,  "I  have  had  to  help 
somebody  out  who  was  the  very  poorest  bungler 
with  a  devil's  tool.  I  am  not  very  skilled  myself 
with  that  sort  of  an  implement,  but,  dear  me,  I 
am  not  so  bad  a  workman  as  this  person  I  .  .  .  Let 
me  show  you.  .  .  .  The  one  who  got  the  emeralds 
out  of  this  cross  left  the  twisted  and  broken  tines 
to  indicate  a  deliberate  criminal  act,  so  I  had  to 
grind  them  off  in  order  that  the  thing  might  look 
like  an  accident.  .  .  .  That  deared  everybody—- 
Manrniy  Liza,  who  had  no  motive  for  this  act,  and 
Edward  Duncan,  who  had." 

The  girl  stood  straight  up. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  a  long  shud- 
dering whisper,  "no  one  could  think  he  did  it  I" 

"And  why  not?"  continued  my  uncle.  "He  had 
the  opportunity  and  the  motive.  He  was  in  the 
room  during  your  absence,  and  he  needed  the  money 
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which  those  emeralds  would  bring  in  order  to  dear 
his  lands  of  debt." 

The  girl  denched  her  hands  and  drew  them  in 
against  her  heart. 

"But  you  don't  think  he  stole  them?"  And  again 
her  voice  was  in  that  shuddering  whisper. 

I  lay  trembling. 

"No,"  replied  Abner,  "I  do  not  think  that  Ed- 
ward Duncan  stole  these  emeralds,  because  I  know 
that  they  were  never  stolen  at  all." 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  drew  the  girl  dov/n  be- 
side him. 

"My  child,"  he  continued,  "we  must  always  credit 
the  poorest  thief  with  some  glimmering  of  intelli- 
gence. When  I  first  saw  this  cross  in  your  hand, 
I  knew  that  this  was  not  the  work  of  a  thief,  be- 
cause no  thief  would  have  painfully  pried  the  emer- 
alds out,  in  order  to  leave  the  cross  behind  as  an 
evidence  of  his  guilt.  Now,  there  is  a  reason  why 
this  cross  was  left  behind,  but  it  is  not  the  reason  of 
a  thief — ^two  reasons,  in  fact:  because  some  one 
wished  to  keep  it,  and  because  they  wert  not  afraid 
to  do  so. 

"Now,  my  child,"  and  Abner  put  his  arm  ten- 
derly around  the  girl's  shoulders,  "who  could  that 
person  be  who  treasured  this  cross  and  was  not 
afraid  to  keep  it?" 

She  dung  to  my  uncle  then,  and  I  heard  the  con- 
fession among  her  sobbings.  Edward  Duncan  was 
making  every  sacrifice  for  her,  and  she  had  made 
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one  for  him.  She  had  sold  the  emeralds  in  Balti- 
more, and  through  an  agent,  bought  his  mountain 
land.  But  he  must  never  know,  never  in  this  world, 
and  my  Uncle  Abner  must  promise  her  that  upon 
his  honor. 

And  lying  in  the  deep  timothy-grass,  I  heard  hun 
promise. 


Chapter  XI:     The  Hidden  Law 


WE  had  come  out  to  Dudley  Bctt»'  house 
and  were  standing  in  a  bit  of  meadow. 
It  was  an  afternoon  of  April;  there  had 
been  a  shower  of  ram,  and  now  the  suo^as  on  the 
velvet  grass  and  the  white-headed  clover  blossoms. 
The  sky  was  blue  above  and  the  earth  green  below, 
and  swimming  between  them  was  an  air  like  lotus. 
Fadng  the  south  upon  this  sunny  field  was  a  stand 
of  bees,  thatched  with  rye-?traw  and  covered  over 
with  a  clapboard  roof,  the  house  of  each  tribe  a 
section  of  a  hollow  gum-tree,  with  a  cap  on  the  top 
for  the  tribute  of  honey  to  the  human  tyrant.  The 
bees  had  come  out  after  the  shower  was  gone,  and 
they  hummed  at  their  work  with  the  sound  of  a 
spinner. 

Randolph  stopped  and  looked  down  upon  the 
humming  hive.  He  lifted  his  finger  with  a  little 
circling  gesture. 

"  'Singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold,' "  he 
said,  "Ah,  Abner,  William  of  Avon  was  a  great 
poet." 

My  uncle  turned  about  at  that  and  looked  at 
Randolph  and  then  at  the  hive  of  bees.  A  gjrl  was 
coming  up  from  the  brook  below  with  a  pail  of  wa- 
ter.    She  wore  a  simple  butternut  frock,  and  she 
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was  clean-limbed  and  straight  like  those  first  daugh- 
ters of  the  world  who  wove  and  spun.  She  paused 
before  the  hive  and  the  bees  swarmed  about  her 
as  about  a  great  clover  blossom,  and  she  was  at 
home  and  unafraid  like  a  child  in  a  company  of 
yellow  butterflies.  She  went  on  to  the  spring  house 
with  her  drippmg  wooden  pail,  kissing  the  tips  of 
her  fingers  to  the  bees.  We  followed,  but  before 
the  hive  my  uncle  stopped  and  repeated  the  line 
that  Randolph  had  quoted : 

"  'Singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold,*  .  .  . 
and  over  a  floor' of  gold  and  pillars  of  gold." 
He  added,  "He  was  a  good  riddle  maker,  your  Eng- 
lish poet,  but  not  so  good  as  Samson,  unless  I  help 
him  out." 

I  received  the  fairy  fancy  with  all  children's  joy. 
Those  little  men  singing  as  they  laid  their  yellow 
floor,  rnd  raised  their  yellow  walls,  and  arched 
their  yellow  roof  I  Singing!  The  word  seemed  to 
open  up  some  sunlit  fairy  world. 

It  pleased  Randolph  to  have  thus  touched  my 
uncle. 

"A  great  poet,  Abner,"  he  repeated,  "and  more 
than  that;  he  drew  lessons  from  nature  valuable 
for  doctrine.  Men  should  hymn  as  they  labor  and 
fill  the  fields  with  song  and  so  suck  out  the  virus 
from  the  curse.  He  was  a  great  philosopher,  Ab- 
ner— ^William  of  Avon." 

"But  not  so  great  a  philosopher  as  Saint  Paul," 
replied  Abner,  and  he  turned  from  the  bees  toward 
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old  Dudley  Betts,  digging  in  the  fieHs  before  his 
door.  He  put  his  hands  behind  him  and  lifted  his 
stem  bronze  face. 

"Those  who  coveted  after  money,"  he  said, 
"have  'pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sor- 
rows.' And  is  it  not  the  truth?  Yonder  is  old 
Dudley  Betts.  He  is  doubled  up  with  aches;  he 
has  lost  his  son;  he  is  losing  his  life,  and  he  will 
.ose  his  soul — all  for  money — 'Pierced^ themselves 
through  with  many  sorrows,'  as  Saint  Paul  said  it, 
and  now,  at  the  end  he  has  lost  the  horde  that  he 
slaved  for." 

The  'nan  was  a  by-word  in  the  hills;  mean  and 
narrow,  with  an  economy  past  belief.  He  used 
everything  about  him  to  one  end  and  with  no 
thought  but  gain.  He  cultivated  !is  fields  to  the 
very  door,  and  set  his  fences  out  into  the  road,  and 
he  extracted  from  those  about  him  every  tithe  of 
service.  He  had  worked  his  son  until  tlie  boy  had 
finally  run  away  across  the  mountains.  He  had 
driven  his  daughter  to  the  makeshifts  of  the  first 
patriarchal  people — soap  from  ashes,  linen  from 
hemp,  and  the  wheel  and  the  loom  for  the  frock 
upon  her  limbs. 

And  like  every  man  under  a  single  dominating 
passion,  he  grew  in  suspicion  and  in  fear.  He  was 
afraid  to  lend  out  his  money  lest  he  lose  it.  He 
had  fi^ven  so  much  for  this  treasure  that  he  would 
take  no  chance  with  if;  and  so  kept  it  by  him  in 
gold. 
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Buf  ctutiofi  and  fear  tre  not  litrpiet  to  be 
halted;  they  wing  on.  Bettt  was  dragged  far  in 
their  daw-feet.  There  is  a  l^nd  of  dim  thinga  that 
these  convoys  can  enter.  Betts  arrived  there.  We 
must  not  press  the  earth  too  hard,  old,  forgotten 
peoples  believed,  lest  evil  things  are  squeezed  out 
that  strip  us  and  avenge  it.  And  ancient  cronss, 
feeble,  wrapped  up  by  the  fire,  warned  him:  The 
earth  suffered  us  to  reap,  but  not  to  glean  her. 
We  must  not  gather  up  every  head  of  wheat.  The 
earth  or  dim  creatures  behind  -ht  earth  would  be 
offended.  It  was  die  oldest  belief.  The  first  men 
poured  a  little  wine  out  when  they  drank  and  brought 
an  offering  of  their  herds  and  the  first  fruits  of  the 
fields.  It  was  written  in  the  Book.  He  could  get  it 
down  and  read  it. 

What  did  they  know  that  they  did  this?  Life 
was  hard  then;  men  saved  all  they  could.  There 
was  some  terrible  experience  behind  this  custom, 
some  experience  that  appalled  and  stamped  the  race 
with  a  lesson  I 

At  first  Betts  laughed  at  their  warnings;  then  he 
cursed  at  them,  and  his  changed  manner  marked  how 
far  he  had  got.  The  laugh  meant  disbelief,  but  the 
curse  mcicnt  fear. 

And  now,  the  very  strangest  thing  had  happened: 
The  treasure  that  the  old  man  had  so  painfully  laid 
up  had  mysteriously  vanished  dear  away.  No  one 
knew  it.  Men  like  Betts,  cautious  and  secretive, 
are  dumb  before  disaster.    They  conceal  the  deep 
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mortal  hurt  at  though  to  hide  it  from  thantelvct. 

He  had  gone  in  the  night  and  tolH  Randolph 
and  Abner,  and  now  they  had  come  to  sce  his  house. 

He  put  down  his  hoe  when  we  came  up  and  led 
us  in.  It  was  a  house  like  those  of  the  first  men, 
with  everything  in  it  home-made — hand-woven  rag* 
carpets  on  the  floor,  and  hand-woven  coverlets  on 
the  beds;  tables  and  shelves  and  benches  of  rude 
carpentry.  These  things  spoke  of  the  man's  econ- 
omy. But  there  were  also  things  that  spoke  of  his 
fear:  The  house  wkS  a  primitive  stockade.  The 
door  was  barred  with  a  beam,  and  there  were  heavy 
•butters  at  the  window;  an  ax  stood  by  the  old 
man's  bed  and  an  ancient  dueling  pistol  hung  by 
its  trigger-guard  to  a  nail. 

I  did  not  go  in,  for  youth  is  cunning.  I  sat  down 
on  the  doorstep  and  fell  into  so  close  a  study  of 
a  certain  wasp  at  work  under  a  sill  that  I  was 
overlooked  as  a  creature  without  ears;  but  I  had 
ears  of  the  finest  and  I  lost  no  word. 

The  old  man  got  two  splint-bottom  chairs  and 
put  them  by  the  table  for  his  guests,  and  then  he 
brought  a  blue  earthen  jar  and  set  it  before  them. 
It  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  glazed  jars  peddled 
by  the  hucksters,  smaller  but  deeper  than  a  crock, 
with  a  thick  rim  and  two  great  cars.  In  this  he 
kept  his  gold  pieces  until  on  a  certain  night  they 
had  vanished. 

The  old  man^s  voice  ran  in  and  out  of  a  whisper 
as  he  told  the  story.     He  knew  ihe  very      ■,!: 
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'  bfctuM  he  looked  into  hit  j«r  before  he  ilepe  mid 
evei7  morning  when  he  got  out  of  hit  bed.  It  had 
been  a  devil't  night — ttreaming  doudt  -'•ove  acrott 
an  iron  tky,  a  thin  crook  of  a  moon  tk  ;d,  and  a 
high  bitter  wind  tqrthed  the  earth. 

Everybody  remembered  the  night  when  he  got 

out  hit  al-ianac  and  named  it.     There  had  been 

ndtet,  olt    ^ettt  taid,  but  he  could  not  define  them. 

Such  a  night  •>  full  of  voicet;  the  wind  whitpert 

ra  the  chimney  and  the  houte  frame  creakt.    The 

wind  had  come  on  in  guttt  ^t  tuntet,  full  of  dutt 

and  whirling  leavct,  but  later  it  had  got  up  into  a 

gale.    The  fire  had  gone  out  and  the  houte  uitide 

wat  black  at  a  pit    He  did  not  know  what  went 

on  i.itide  or  out,  but  he  knew  that  the  gold  wat  gone 

at  daylight,  and  he  knew  that  no  living  human 

creature  had  got  into  hit  house.    The  bar  «i  hit 

door  held  and  the  shutters   ^erc  bolted.    Whatever 

enterc  J,  entered  through  the  keyhole  or  through  the 

throat  of  the  chimney  that  a  oaf  would  stick  in. 

Abner  taid  nothing,  hut  Randolph  sat  down  lo 
an  official  in^^uiry: 

"Ycu  have  been  robbed,  Betts,"  he  said.    "Some- 
body entered  your  house  that  night." 

"Nobody  entered  it,"  replied  the  old  man  in  his 

hoarte,  half-whispered  voice,  "either  on  that  night 

or  any  other  night.    The  door  was  fast.  Squire. ' 

"But  the  thief  may  have  closed  it  behind  him." 

Betts  shook  his  head.    "He  could  not  put  up  the 

bar  behind  him,  and  besides,  I  set  it  in  a  certain  way. 
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It  was  not  moved.  And  the  windows — I  bolt  them 
and  turn  the  bolt  at  a  certain  angle.  No  human 
touched  them." 

It  wa»  not  possible  to  believe  that  this  man  could 
be  mistaken.  One  could  see  with  what  care  he  had 
set  his  little  traps — the  bar  across  the  door  pre* 
dsely  at  a  certain  hidden  line;  the  bolts  of  the 
window  shutters  turned  precisely  to  an  angle  that 
he  alone  knew.  It  was  not  likely  that  Randolph 
would  suggest  anything  that  this  cautious  old  man 
had  not  already  thought  of. 

"Tlien,"  continued  Randolph,  "the  thief  concesiled 
himself  in  your  house  the  day  before  the  robbery 
and  got  out  of  it  on  the  day  after." 

But  again  Bett?  shook  his  head,  and  his  eyes  ran 
over  the  house  and  to  a  candle  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"I  look,"  he  said,  "every  night  before  I  go  to 
bed." 

And  one  could  see  the  picture  of  this  old,  fearful 
man,  looking  Jirough  his  house  with  the  smoking 
tallow  candle,  peering  into  every  nook  and  comer. 
Could  a  thief  hide  from  him  in  this  house  that  he 
knew  inch  by  inch?  One  could  not  believe  it.  The 
creature  took  no  chance;  he  had  thought  of  every 
danger,  this  one  among  them,  and  every  night  he 
looked  I  He  would  know,  then,  the  very  cracks  in 
the  wall.    He  would  have  found  a  rat. 

Then,  it  seemed  to  me,  Randolph  entered  ihe  only 
road  there  was  out  of  this  mystery. 

"Your  son  knew  about  this  money?" 
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"Yes,"  replied  Betts,  "  'Lander  knew  abou^  Jt. 
He  used  to  say  that  a  part  of  it  was  his  because 
he  had  worked  for  it  as  much  as  I  had.  But  I  told 
him,"  and  the  old  man's  voice  cheeped  in  a  sort  of 
laugh,  "that  he  was  mine." 

"Where  was  your  son  Philander  when  the  money 
disappeared?"  said  Randolph. 

"Over  the  mountains,"  said  Betts;  "he  had  been 
gone  a  month."  Then  he  paused  and  looked  at 
Randolph.  "It  was  not  'Lander.  On  that  day  he 
was  in  the  school  that  Mr.  Jefferson  set  up.  I  had 
a  letter  from  the  master  asking  for  money.  .  .  . 
I  have  the  lettfcr,"  and  he  got  up  to  get  it. 

But  Randolph  waved  his  hand  and  sat  back  in 
his  chair  with  the  aspect  of  a  brooding  oracle. 

It  was  then  that  my  uncle  spoke. 

"Betts,"  he  said,  "how  do  you  think  the  money 
went?" 

The  old  man's  voice  got  again  into  that  big  crude 
whisper. 

"I  don't  know,  Abner." 

But  my  uncle  pressed  him. 

"What  do  you  think?" 

Betts  drew  a  little  nearer  to  the  table. 

"Abner,"  he  said,  "there  are  a  good  many  things 
going  on  around  a  man  that  he  don't  understand. 
We  turn  out  a  horse  to  pasture,  and  he  comes  in 
with  hand-holts  in  his  mane.  .  .  .  You  have  seen 
it?" 

"Yes,"  replied  my  uncle. 
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And  I  had  seen  it,  too,  many  a  time,  when  the 
horses  were  brought  up  in  the  spring  from  pasture, 
their  manes  twisted  and  knotted  into  loops,  as  though 
to  furnish  a  hand-holt  to  a  rider. 

"Well,  Abner,"  continued  the  old  man  in  his 
rustling  whisper,  "who  rides  the  horse?  You  can- 
not untie  or  untwist  those  hand-holts — ^you  must 
cut  them  out  with  shears — ^with  iron.    Is  it  true?" 

"It  is  true,"  replied  my  uncle. 

"And  why,  eh,  Abner?  Because  those  hand-holts 
were  never  knotted  in  by  any  human  fingers  I  You 
know  what  the  old  folk  say?" 

"I  know,"  answered  my  unde.  "Do  you  believe 
it,  Betts?" 

"Eh,  Abner!"  he  croaked  in  the  guttural  whis- 
per. "If  there  were  no  witches,  why  did  our  fa- 
thers hang  up  iron  to  keep  them  off?  My  grand- 
mother saw  one  burned  in  the  old  country.  She 
had  ridden  the  king's  horse,  and  greased  her  hands 
with  shoemakers'  wax  so  her  fingers  would  not  slip 
in  the  mane.  .  .  .  Shoemakers'  waxl  Mark  you 
that,  Abner  1" 

"Betts,"  cried  Randolph,  "you  are  a  fool;  there 
are  no  witches!" 

"There  was  the  Witch  of  Endor,"  replied  my 
uncle.    "Go  on,  Betts." 

"By  gad,  sir!"  roared  Randolph,  "if  we  are  to 
try  witches,  I  shall  have  to  read  up  James  the 
First.  That  Scotch  king  wrote  a  learned  work  on 
demonology.    He  advised  the  magistrates  to  search 
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on  the  body  of  the  witch  for  the  seal  of  the  devil; 
that  would  be  a  spot  insensible  to  pain,  and,  Jaihes 
said,  'Prod  for  it  with  a  needle.' " 

But  my  uncle  was  serious. 

"Go  on,  Betts,"  he  said.  "I  do  not  believe  that 
any  man  entered  your  house  and  robbed  you.  But 
why  do  you  think  that  a  witch  did?" 

"Well,  Abner,"  answered  the  old  man,  "who 
could  have  got  in  but  such  a  creatjie?  A  thief 
cannot  crawl  through  a  keyhole,  but  there  are  things 
that  can.  My  grandmother  said  that  once  in  the 
old  country  a  man  awoke  one  night  to  see  a  gray 
wolf  sitting  by  his  fireside.  He  had  an  ax,  as  I  have, 
and  he  fought  the  wolf  with  that  and  cut  off  its  paw, 
whereupon  it  fled  screaming  through  the  keyhole. 
And  the  paw  lying  on  the  floor  was  a  woman's 
hand  I" 

"Then,  Betts,"  cried  Randolph,  "it's  damned 
ludcy  that  you  didn't  use  your  ax,  if  that  is  what 
one  finds  on  the  floor." 

Randolph  had  spoken  with  pompous  sarcasm,  but 
at  the  words  there  came  upon  Abner's  face  a  look 
of  horror. 

"It  is,"  he  said,  "in  God's  name  I" 

Betts  leaned  forward  in  his  chair. 

"And  what  would  have  happened  to  me,  Abner, 
do  you  think,  if  I  had  used  my  ax?  Would  I  have 
died  there  with  the  ax  in  my  hand?" 

The  look  of  horror  remained  upon  my  uncle's 
face. 
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"You  would  have  wished  for  that  when  the  light 
came ;  to  die  is  sometimes  to  escape  the  pit." 
"I  would  have  fallen  into  hell,  then?" 
"Aye,  Betts,"  replied  my  uncle,  "straightway  into 
heUI" 

The  old  man  rested  his  hands  on  the  posts  of  the 
chair. 

"The  creatures  behind  the  world  are  baleful 
creatures,"  he  -mattered  in  his  big  whisper 

Randolph  got  up  at  that. 

"Damme  I"  he  said.  "Are  we  in  the  time  of 
Ro;  Williams,  and  is  this  Massachusetts,  that 
witches  ride  and  men  are  filched  of  their  gold  by 
magic  and  threatened  with  hell  fire?  What  is  this, 
cursed  foolery,  Abner?" 

"It  is  no  foolery,  Randolph,"  replied  my  uncle, 
"but  the  living  truth." 

"The  truth  I"  cried  Randolph.  "Do  you  call  it 
the  truth  that  creatures,  not  human,  able  to  enter 
through  the  keyhole  and  fly  away,  have  Betts'  gold, 
and  if  he  had  fought  against  this  robbery  with  his 
ax  he  would  have  put  himself  in  torment?  Damme, 
man  I  In  the  name  of  conmion  sense,  do  you  call 
this  the  truth?" 

"Randolph,"  replied  Abner,  and  his  voice  was 
slow  and  deep,  "it  is  every  word  the  truth." 

Randolph  moved  back  the  chair  before  him  and 
sat  down.    He  looked  at  my  uncle  curiously. 

"Abner,"  he  said,  "you  used  to  be  a  crag  of 
common  sense.    The  legends  and  theories  of  fools. 
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broke  on  you  and  went  to  pieces.  Would  you  now 
testify  to  witches?" 

"And  if  I  did,"  replied  my  uncle,  "I  should  have 
Saint  Paul  behind  me." 

"The  fathers  of  the  church  fell  into  some  errors," 
replieu  Randolph. 

"The  fathers  of  the  law,  then?"  said  Abner. 

Randolph  took  his  chin  in  his  hand  at  that  "It 
is  true,"  he  said,  "that  Sir  Matthew  Hale  held  noth- 
ing to  be  so  well  established  as  the  fact  of  witch- 
craft for  three  great  reasons,  which  he  gave  in  their 
order,  as  became  the  greatest  judge  in  England: 
First,  because  it  #as  asserted  in  the  Scriptures;  sec- 
ond, because  all  nations  had  made  laws  against  it; 
and,  third,  because  the  human  testimony  in  support 
of  it  was  overwhelming.  I  believe  that  Sir  Matthew 
had  knowledge  of  some  six  thousand  cases.  .  .  . 
But  Mr.  Jefferson  has  lived  since  then,  Abner,  and 
this  is  Virginia." 

"Nevertheless,"  replied  my  unde,  "after  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, and  in  Virg^ia,  this  thing  has  happened." 

Randolph  swore  a  great  oath. 

"Then,  by  gad,  sir,  let  us  bum  the  old  women  in 
the  villages  until  the  creatures  who  carried  Betts* 
treasure  through  the  keyhole  bring  it  back  I" 

Betts  spoke  then. 

"They  have  brought  some  of  it  back!" 

My  uncle  turned  sharply  in  his  chair. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Betts?"  he  said. 

"Why  diis,  Abner,"  replied  the  old  man,  his  voice 
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descending  into  the  cavernous  whisper;  "on  three 
inomings  I  have  found  some  of  my  gold  pieces 
in  the  jar.  And  they  came  as  they  went,  Abner, 
with  every  window  fastened  down  and  the  bar  across 
the  door.  And  there  is  another  thing  about  these 
pieces  that  have  come  back — they  are  mine,  for  I 
know  every  piece— but  they  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  creatures  that  ride  the  horses  in  the  pasture 
— <hey  have  been  handled  by  witches  I"  He  whis- 
pered the  word  with  a  fearful  glance  about  him. 
"li  c  w  do  I  know  that  ?    Wait,  I  will  show  you  I" 

He  went  over  to  his  bed  and  got  out  a  little  box 
from  beneath  his  cornhusk  mattress — a  worn,  smoke- 
stained  box  with  a  sliding  lid.  He  drew  the  lid  off 
with  his  thumb  and  turned  the  contents  out  on  the 
table. 

"Now  look,"  he  said;  "look,  there  is  wax  on  every 
piece!  Shoemakers'  wax,  mark  you.  ...  Eh,  Ab- 
ner I  My  mother  said  that — ^the  creatures  grease 
their  hands  with  that  so  their  fingers  will  not  slip 
when  they  ride  the  barebacked  horses  in  the  night 
They  have  carried  this  gold  clutched  in  their  hands, 
see,  and  the  wax  has  come  off  I" 

My  uncle  and  Randolph  leaned  over  the  table. 
They  examined  the  coins. 

"By  the  Eternal  I"  cried  Randolph.  "It  is  wax  I 
But  were  they  clean  before?" 

"They  were  clean,"  the  old  man  answered.  "The 
wax  is  from  the  creatures'  fingers.  Did  not  my 
mother  say  it?" 
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My  unde  sat  back  in  his  chair,  but  Betts  strained 
forward  and  put  his  fearful  query: 

"What  do  you  think,  Abner;  will  all  the  gold 
come  back?" 

My  uncle  did  not  at  once  reply.  He  sat  for  some 
time  silent,  looking  through  the  open  door  at  the 
sunny  meadowland  and  the  far  off  hills.  But  finally 
he  spoke  like  one  who  has  worked  out  a  problem 
and  got  the  answer. 

"Tt  will  not  all  come  back,"  he  said. 

"How  mudi,  then?"  whispered  Betts. 

"What  is  left,",  replied  Abner,  "when  the  toll  is 
taken  out." 

"You  know  where  the  gold  is?" 

"Yes." 

"And  the  creatures  that  have  it,  Abner,"  Betts 
whispered,  "they  are  not  human?" 

"They  are  not  human !"  replied  my  unde. 

Then  he  got  up  and  began  to  walk  about  the 
house,  but  not  to  search  for  clews  to  this  mysterious 
thing.  He  walked  like  one  who  examines  some- 
thing within  himself — or  something  beyond  the  eye 
— and  old  Betts  followed  him  with  his  straining 
face.  And  Randolph  sat  in  his  chair  with  his  arms 
folded  and  his  chin  against  his  stock,  as  a  skeptic 
overwhelmed  by  proof  might  sit  in  a  house  of 
haunted  voices.  He  was  puzzled  upon  every  hand. 
The  thing  was  out  of  reason  at  every  point,  both  in 
the  loss  and  in  the  return  of  these  coins  upon  the 
table,   and  my  unde's  comments  were  below  the 
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soundings  of  all  sense.  The  creatures  who  now 
had  Betts'  gold  could  enter  through  the  keyhole  I 
Bctts  would  have  gone  into  the  pit  if  he  had  struck 
out  with  his  ^I  A  moiety  of  this  treasure  would 
be  taken  out  and  the  rest  returned !  And  the  coins 
testified  to  no  human  handling  I  The  thing  had  no 
face  nor  aspect  of  events  in  nature.  Mortal  thieves 
enjoyed  no  such  supernal  powers.  These  were  the 
attributes  of  the  familiar  spirit.  Nor  did  the  hu- 
man robber  return  a  per  cent  upon  his  gains  I 

I  have  said  that  my  uncle  walked  about  the  floor. 
But  he  stopped  now  and  looked  down  at  the  hard, 
miserly  old  man. 

"Betts,"  he  said,  "this  is  a  mysterious  world. 
It  is  hedged  about  and  steeped  in  mystery.  Listen 
to  me!  The  Patriarchs  were  directed  to  make  an 
offering  to  the  Lord  of  a  portion  of  the  increase  in 
their  herds.  Why?  Because  the  Lord  had  need  of 
sheep  and  heifers?  Surely  not,  for  the  whole  earth 
and  its  increase  were  His.  There  was  some  other 
reason,  Betts.  I  do  not  understand  what  it  was, 
but  I  do  understand  that  no  man  can  use  the  earth 
and  keep  every  tithe  of  the  increase  for  himself. 
They  did  not  try  it,  but  you  did !" 

He  paused  and  filled  his  big  lungs. 

"It  was  a  disastrous  experiment.  .  .  .  What  will 
you  do?" 

"What  must  I  do,  Abner?"  the  old  man  whis- 
pered.    "Make  a  sacrifice  like  the  Patriarchs?" 
acrifice  you  must  mal 
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wide,  "but  not  like  the  Patriarchs.  What  yotf  re- 
ceive from  the  earth  you  must  divide  into  three  equal 
parts  and  keep  one  part  for  yourself." 

"And  to  whom  shall  I  give  the  other  two  parts, 
Abner?" 

"To  whom  would  you  wish  to  give  them,  Betts, 
.  if  you  had  the  choice?" 

The  old  man  fingered  about  his  mouth. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "a  man  would  give  to  those  of 
his  own  household  first — if  he  had  to  give." 

"Then,"  said  Abner,  "from  this  day  keep  a  third 
of  your  increase  for  yourself  and  give  the  other 
two-thirds  to  your  son  and  your  dau^ter." 

"And  the  gold,  Abner?   Will  it  come  back?" 

"A  third  part  will  come  back.  Be  content  with 
that." 

"And  the  creatures  that  have  my  gold?  Will 
they  harm  me?" 

"Bctts,"  replied  my  uncle,  "the  creatures  that 
have  your  gold  on  this  day  hidden  in  their  house 
will  labor  for  you  as  no  slaves  have  ever  labored 
— ^without  word  or  whip.    Do  you  promise?" 

The  fearful  old  man  promised,  and  we  went  out 
into  the  sun. 

The  tall  straight  young  girl  was  standing  before 
the  springhouse,  kneading  a  dish  of  yellow  butter 
and  singing  like  a  blackbird.  My  uncle  strode  down 
to  her.  We  could  not  hear  the  thing  he  said,  but 
the  singing  ceased  when  lie  began  to  talk  and  burst 
out  in  a  fuller  note  when  he  had  finished — a  big, 
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Jwppyi  joyous  note  that  teeme4  to  fill  the  meadow. 
We  waited  for  him  before  the  stand  of  bees,  and 
Randolph  turned  on  him  when  he  came. 

"Abner,"  he  said,  "what  is  the  answer  to  this 
damned  riddle?" 

"You  gave  it,  Randolph,"  he  replied— " 'Sing- 
ing masons  building  roofs  of  gold.'"  And  he 
pointed  to  the  bees.  "When  I  saw  that  the  cap 
on  one  of  the  gums  had  been  moved  I  thought 
Betts'  gold  was  there,  and  when  I  saw  the  wax 
on  the  coins  I  was  certain." 

"But,"  cried  Randolph,  "you  spoke  of  creatures 
not  human— creatures  that  could  enter  through  the 
keyhole — creatures — — " 

"I  spoke  of  the  bees,"  replied  my  uncle. 
"But  you  said  Betts  would  have  fallen  into  hell 
if  he  had  struck  out  with  his  ax  1" 

"He  would  have  kiUed  his  daughter,"  replied 
Abner.  "Can  you  think  of  a  more  fearful  hell? 
She  took  the  gold  and  hid  it  in  the  bee  cap.  But 
she  was  honest  with  her  father;  whenever  she  sent 
a  sum  of  money  to  her  brother  she  returned  an 
equal  number  of  gold  pieces  to  old  Betts'  jar." 

"Then,"  said  Randolph,  with  a  great  oath,  "ther« 
is  no  witcli  here  with  her  familiar  spirits?" 

"Now  that,"  replied  my  uncle,  "will  depend  upon 
the  imagery  of  language.  There  is  here  a  subtle 
maiden  and  a  stand  of  bees  I" 


Chapter  XII:    TKe  Riddle 

I  HAVE  never  teen  the  snow  fall  at  it  fell  on 
the  night  of  the  seventeenth  of  Febr  aary.  It 
had  been  a  mild  day  with  a  soft,  stagnant  air. 
The  sky  seemed  about  to  descend  and  enclose  the 
earth,  as  though  it  were  a  thing  which  it  had  long 
pursued  and  had  now  got  into  a  comer.  All  day  it 
seemed  thus  to  ho  ?r  motionless  above  its  quarry, 
and  the  earth  to  be  apprehensive  like  a  thing  in 
fear.  Animals  were  restless,  and  men,  as  they  stood 
about  and  talked  together,  looked  up  at  the  sky. 

We  were  in  the  county  seat  on  that  day.  The 
grand  jury  was  sitting,  and  Abner  had  been  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  it.  It  was  the  killing  of 
old  Christian  Lance  that  the  grand  jury  was  inquir- 
mg  into.  He  had  been  found  one  morning  in  his 
house,  bound  into  a  chair.  The  body  sat  straining 
forward,  death  on  it,  and  terror  in  its  face.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  house  but  old  Christian,  and  it 
was  noon  before  the  neighbors  found  him.  The 
tragedy  had  brought  the  grand  jury  together,  and 
had  filled  the  hills  with  talk,  for  it  left  a  mystery 
unsolved. 

This  mystery  that  Christian  sealed  up  in  his  death 
was  one  that  no  man  could  get  a  hint  at  while  be 
was  living — ^what  had  the  old  man  done  with  his 
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money?    He  grazed  a  few  cattle  and  got  a  hand- 
•ome  profit.     He  spent  next  to  nothing;  he  gave 
nothing  to  any  one,  and  he  did  not  put  his  money 
out  to  interest    It  was  known  that  he  would  take 
only  gold  in  payment  for  his  cattle.    He  made  no 
•ecret  of  that.    The  natural  inference  was  that  he 
buried  this  coin  in  some  spot  about  his  garden,  but 
i<Ue  persons  had  watched  his  house  for  wbole  nightn 
after  he  had  sold  his  cattle,  a^d  had  never  seen  him 
come  ouf  with  a  spade.    And  young  bloods,  more 
cunous,  I  think,  than  criminal,  had  gone  into  his 
house  when  he  was  absent,  and  searched  it  more 
than  onre.    There  was  no  comer  that  they  had  not 
iMked  into,  and  no  floor  board  that  they  had  not 
hfted,  nor  any  loose  stone  about  the  hearth  that  they 
had  not  felt  under. 

Once,  in  conference  on  this  mystery,  somebody 
had  suggested  that  the  knobs  on  the  andirons  and 
the  handles  on  the  old  high-boy  were  gold,  having 
gotten  the  idea  from  some  talc.  And  a  little  later, 
when  iht  old  man  returned  one  evening  from  the 
grist-mill,  he  found  that  one  of  these  knobs  on  the 
andirons  had  been  broken  off.  But,  as  the  thief 
never  came  back  for  the  other,  it  was  pretty  certain 
tiiat  this  fantastic  notion  was  not  the  key  to  Chris- 
tian's secret. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  mischievous  scarchings 
that  he  put  up  his  Delphic  notice  when  he  went 
away— a  leaf  from  a  day-book,  scrawled  in  pencil, 
and  pmnjd  to  the  mantelpiece: 
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**Why  don't  you  look  in  the  cow?** 

The  idle  gouipt  puzzled  over  that.  What  did  it 
metn?  Wtt  the  thing  a  tort  of  taunt?  And  did 
the  old  man  mean  that  since  these  persons  had 
looked  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  his  house,  they 
ought  also  to  have  looked  into  the  red  mouth  of  the 
cow?  Or  did  he  mean  that  his  money  was  invested 
in  cattle  and  there  was  the  place  to  look?  Or  waa 
the  thing  a  cryptic  sentence — like  that  of  some  aiw 
dent  orade — in  which  the  secret  to  his  hoarded 
gold  was  hidden?  ' 

At  any  rate  it  was  certain  that  old  Christian  waa 
not  afraid  to  go  away  and  leave  his  door  open,  and 
the  secret  to  guard  itself.  And  he  was  justified  in 
that  confidence.  The  mischievous  gave  over  their 
inquisitions,  and  the  mystery  became  a  sort  of 
legend. 

With  the  eyes  of  the  curious  thus  on  him,  and  that 
mystery  for  background,  it  was  little  wonder  that 
his  tragic  death  fired  the  country. 

I  have  said  there  was  a  horror  about  the  dead 
man's  face  as  he  sat  straining  in  the  chair.  And  the 
thing  was  in  truth  a  horror  I  But  that  word  does 
not  tell  the  story.  The  eyes,  the  muscles  of  his  jaw, 
the  very  flesh  upon  his  bones  seemed  to  strain  with 
some  deadly  resolution,  as  though  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  man,  by  sheer  determination,  would 
force  the  body  to  do  its  will,  even  after  death  was 
on  it.  And  here  there  was  a  curious  thing.  It  was 
not  about  the  house,  where  his  treasure  might  have 
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been  concealed,  that  the  dead  man  itrained,  but 
toward  the  door,  at  though  he  would  follow  after 
unnt  one  who  had  gone  out  there. 

ITie  neighbori  cut  him  from  the  chair,  straight- 
ened  out  hit  limbs,  and  got  him  buried.     But  hit 
features,  set  in  that  deadly  resolution,  they  could  not 
•traighten  out     Neither  the  placidity  of  death,  nor 
the  fingers  of  those  who  prepared   the   man    for 
burial,  could  relax  the  muscles  or  get  down  his  eye- 
lids.   He  lay  m  the  coffin  with  that  hideous  resolu- 
tion on  his  face,  and  he  went  into  the  earth  with  it. 
When  the  man  was  found,  Randolph  sent  for 
Abner,  and  the  two  of  them  looked  through  the 
house.    Nothing  had  been  disturbed.    There  was 
»  kettle   on   the  crane,   and   a   crock  beside   the 
hearth.    The  ears  of  seed  com  hung  from  the  raft- 
ers, trussed  up  by  their  shucks;  the  bean  pods  to- 
gether  in  a  cluster;  the  cakes  of  tallow  sat  on  a  shelf 
above  the  mantel;  the  festoons  of  dried  apples  and 
the  bunches  of  seasoned  herbs  hung  against  the  chim- 
ney.   The  bed  and  aU  the  furniture  about  the  house 
was  m  Its  order. 

When  they  had  finished  with  that  work  they  did 
not  know  who  it  was  that  had  killed  old  Christian. 
Abner  did  not  talk,  but  he  said  that  much,  and  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  told  all  he  knew  to  every  casual 
visitor.  True,  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  county 
knew  already,  but  his  talk  annoyed  Abncr. 

"Randolph's  a  leaky  pitcher,"  he  said.  And  I 
think  It  was  this  comment  that  inspired  the  notion 
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that  Abner  knew  something  that  he  had  not  told  the 
Justice. 

At  any  rate  he  was  a  long  time  before  the  grand 
jury  on  this  February  day.  The  grand  jury  sat  be- 
hind closed  doors.  They  were  stem,  silent  men,  and 
nothing  crept  out  through  the  keyhole.  But  after 
the  witnesses  were  heard,  the  impression  got  about 
that  the  grand  jury  did  not  know  who  had  killed 
old  Christian,  and  this  conclusion  was  presently  veri- 
fied when  they  came  in  before  the  judge.  They  had 
no  indictment  to  find.  And  when  the  judge  inquired 
if  they  knew  of  anything  that  would  justify  the  pros- 
ecuting attorney  in  taking  any  further  action  on  be- 
half of  the  state,  the  foreman  shook  his  head. 

Night  was  descending  when  we  left  the  county- 
seat.  Abner  sat  in  his  saddle  like  a  man  of  bronze, 
his  face  stern,  as  it  always  was  when  he  was  silent, 
and  I  rode  beside  him.  I  wish  I  could  get  my  Uncle 
Abner  before  your  eye.  He  was  one  of  those  aus- 
tere, deeply  religious  men  who  might  have  followed 
Cromwell,  with  a  big  iron  frame,  a  grizzled  beard 
and  features  forged  out  by  a  smith.  His  god  was 
the  god  of  the  Tishbite,  who  numbered  his  followers 
by  the  companies  who  drew  the  sword.  The  land 
had  need  of  men  like  Abner.  The  government  of 
Virginia  was  over  the  AUeghenies,  and  this  great, 
fertile  cattle  country,  hemmed  in  by  the  far-off 
mountains  like  a  wall  of  the  world,  had  its  own 
peace  to  keep.  And  it  was  these  iron  men  who  kept 
it.    The  fathers  had  got  this  land  in  grants  from 
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the  King  of  England;  they  lad  held  it  .gainst  the 
savage  and  finally  against  rh-  King  I  imself  .  .  . 
And  the  sons  were  like  them. 

The  horses  were  nervous;  they  flung  their  heads 
about,  and  rattled  the  bit  rings  and  traveled  together 
like  men  apprehensive  of  some  danger  to  be  over- 
taken. That  deadly  stillness  of  the  day  remained, 
but  the  snow  was  now  beginning  to  appear.  It  fell 
like  no  other  snow  that  I  have  ever  seen — not  a 
gust  of  specks  or  a  shower  of  tiny  flakes,  but  now 
and  then,  out  of  the  dirty  putty-colored  sky,  a  flake 
as  big  as  a  man's  thumb-nail  winged  down  and 
lighted  on  the  earth  like  some  living  creature.  And 
it  clung  to  the  thing  that  it  lighted  on  as  though 
out  of  the  heavens  it  had  selected  that  thing  to 
destroy.  And,  while  it  clung,  there  came  another 
of  these  soft  white  creatures  to  its  aid,  and  settled 
beside  it,  and  another  and  another,  until  the  bare 
stem  of  the  ragweed,  or  the  brown  leaf  of  the  beech 
tree  snapped  under  the  weight  of  these  clinging 
bodies. 

It  is  a  marvel  how  quickly  this  snow  covered  up 
the  world,  and  how  swiftly  and  silently  it  descended. 
The  trees  and  fences  were  grotesque  and  misshapen 
with  it.  The  landscape  changed  and  was  blotted  out. 
Night  was  on  us,  and  always  the  invading  swarm  of 
flakes  increased  until  they  seemed  to  crowd  one  an- 
other in  the  stagnant  air. 

Presently  Abner  stopped  and  looked  up  at  the  sky, 
but  he  did  not  speak  and  we  went  on.    But  now  the 
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very  road  began  to  be  clogged  with  this  wet  snow; 
great  limbs  broke  at  the  tree  trunks  under  the  weight 
of  it;  the  horses  began  to  flounder,  and  at  last  Abner 
stopped.  It  seemed  to  be  at  a  sort  of  cross-road 
in  a  forest,  but  I  was  lost.  The  snow  had  covered 
every  landmark  that  I  knew.  We  had  been  travel- 
ing for  an  hour  in  a  country  as  unfamiliar  as  the 
Tartar  Steppes. 

Abner  turned  out  of  the  road  into  the  forest.  My 
horse  followed.  We  came  presently  into  the  open, 
and  stopped  under  the  loom  of  a  house.  It  was  a 
great  barn  of  hewn  logs,  but  unused  and  empty.  The 
door  stood  open  on  its  broken  hinges.  We  got  down, 
took  the  horses  in,  removed  the  saddles,  and  filled 
the  mangers  with  some  old  hay  from  the  loft.  I 
had  no  idea  where  we  were.  We  could  not  go  on, 
and  I  thought  we  would  be  forced  to  pass  the  night 
here.    But  this  was  not  Abner's  plan. 

"Let  us  try  to  find  the  house,  Martin,"  he  said, 
"and  build  a  fire." 

We  set  out  from  the  stable.  Abner  broke  a  trail 
through  the  deep  snow,  and  I  followed  at  his  heels. 
He  must  have  had  some  sense  of  direction,  for  wc 
could  not  see.  We  seemed  an  hour  laboring  in  that 
snow,  but  it  could  only  have  been  a  few  minutes  at 
the  furthest.  Presently  we  came  upon  broad  steps, 
and  under  the  big  columns  of  a  portico.  And  I  knew 
the  place  for  an  old  abandoned  manor  house,  set 
in  a  comer  of  worn-out  fields,  in  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  where  the  river  bowed  in  under  sheer  banks 
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a  dozen  fathoms  down.  The  estate  was  grown  up 
with  weeds,  and  the  uouse  falling  to  decay.  But 
now,  when  we  came  into  the  portico,  a  haze  of  light 
was  shining  through  the  fan-shaped  glass  over  the 
door.  It  was  this  light  that  disturbed  Abner.  He 
stopped  and  stood  there  in  the  shelter  of  the  col- 
umns, like  a  man  in  some  perplexity. 

"Now,  who  could  that  be?"  he  said,  not  to  me, 
but  to  himself. 

And  he  remained  for  some  time,  watching  the 
blur  of  light,  and  listening  for  a  sound.  But  there 
was  no  sound.  The  house  had  been  abandoned. 
The  windows  were  nailed  up.  Finally  he  went  over 
to  the  ancient  door  and  knocked.  For  answer  there 
was  the  heavy  report  o  a  -eapon,  and  a  white 
splinter  leaped  cut  of  a  p.  .  ,bove  his  head.  He 
sprang  aside,  and  the  weapon  bellowed  again,  and 
I  saw  another  splinter.  And  then  I  saw  a  thing  that 
I  had  not  noticed,  that  the  door  and  the  boards  over 
the  windows  were  riddled  with  these  bullet  holes. 
Abner  shouted  out  his  name  and  :alled  on  the  man 
within  to  stop  shooting  and  open  the  door. 

For  some  time  there  was  silence;  then,  finally  the 
door  did  open,  and  a  man  stood  there  with  a  candle 
in  his  hand.  He  was  a  little  old  man  with  a  stub  of 
wiry  beard,  red  grizzled  hair,  keen  eyes  like  a  crumb 
of  glass,  and  a  body  knotted  and  tawny  like  a  stunted 
oak  tree.  He  wore  a  sort  of  cap  with  a  broad  fur 
coUar  fastened  with  big  brass  wolf-head  clasps.  And 
I  knew  him.    He  was  the  old  country  doctor,  Storm, 
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who  had  come  Into  the  hills,  from  God  knows  where. 
He  lived  not  far  away,  and  as  a  child,  I  feared  him. 
I  feared  the  flappings  of  his  cape  on  some  windy 
ridge,  for  he  walked  the  country  in  his  practice,  and 
only  rode  when  the  distances  were  great.  No  one 
knew  his  history,  and  about  him  the  negroes  had 
conjured  up  every  sort  of  fancy.  These  notions  took 
a  sort  of  form.  Storm  was  a  rival  of  the  Devil 
and  jousted  with  him  for  the  lives  of  men  and 
beasts.  He  would  work  on  a  horse,  snapping  his 
jaws  and  muttering  his  strange  oaths,  as  long  and 
as  patiently  as  upon  the  body  of  a  man.  And  surely, 
if  one  stood  and  watched  him,  one  would  presently 
believe  that  Storm  contended  with  something  for  its 
prey.  I  can  see  him  now,  standing  in  the  door  with 
the  candle  held  high  up  so  he  could  peer  into  the 
darkness. 

He  cried  out  when  he  saw  Abner. 

"Come  in,"  he  said,  "by  the  Eternal,  you  are  wel- 
come !" 

"Storm  1"  said  Abner,  "you  in  this  house  I" 

"And  why  not?"  replied  the  man.  "I  walk  and 
am  overtaken  by  a  snow;  and  you  ride  and  do  not 
escape  it." 

He  laughed,  showing  his  twisted,  yellow  teeth, 
and  turned  about  in  the  doorway,  and  we  followed 
him  into  the  house.  There  was  a  ^re  burning  on  the 
hearth  and  another  candle  guttering  on  the  table. 
It  was  a  hall  that  the  door  led  into — the  conven- 
tional hall  of  the  great  old  Southern  manor  house, 
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wide  mahogany  doors  on  either  side  stood  closed  in 
their  white  frames,  a  white  stairway  going  up  to  a 
broad  landing,  and  a  huge  fireplace  with  brass  and- 
irons. The  place  was  warm,  but  musty.  It  had  long 
been  stripped  and  gutted.  It  was  hung  with  cob- 
webs and  powdered  down  with  dust.  There  was 
a  small  portmanteau  on  the  table,  such  as  one's 
father  used  to  carry,  of  black  leather  with  little 
flaps  and  buckles.  And  beside  it  a  blue  iron  stone 
jug  and  a  dirty  tumbler. 

The  man  set  down  the  candle  and  indicated  the 
jug  and  the  fireplace  with  a  queer,  ironical  gesture. 
"I  offer  you  the  hospitality  of  the  cup  and  the 
hearth,  Abner,"  he  said. 

"We  will  take  the  hearth,  Storm,"  replied  Abner, 
"if  you  please." 

And  we  went  over  to  the  fireplace,  took  off  our 
great  coats,  beat  out  the  wet  snow,  and  sat  down 
on  the  old  mahogany  settle  by  the  andirons. 

"Every  man  to  the  desire  of  his  heart  and  the 
custom  of  his  life,"  said  Storm. 

He  took  up  th?  jug,  turned  it  on  end,  and  drained 
its  contents  into  the  glass.  There  was  only  a  little 
of  the  hquor  left.  It  was  brewed  from  apples,  raw 
and  fiery,  and  the  odor  of  it  filled  the  place.  Then 
he  held  up  the  glass,  watching  the  firelight  play  in 
the  white-blue  liquor. 

"You  fill  the  mind  with  phantoms,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing the  glass  about  as  though  it  held  some  curious 
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drug.     "We  swallow  you  and  sec  things  that  are 
not,  and  dead  men  from  their  graves." 

He  toyed  with  the  glass,  put  it  on  the  table,  and 
sat  down. 

"Abner,"  he  said,  "I  know  the  body  of  a  man 
down  to  the  fiber  of  his  bones;  but  the  mind — it  is 
a  land  of  mystery.  We  dare  not  trust  it."  He 
paused  and  rapped  the  table  with  his  callous  fingers. 

"Against  another  we  may  be  secure,  but  against 
himself  what  one  of  us  is  safe?  A  man  may  have 
no  fear  of  your  Hebrew  God,  Abner,  or  your  Assy- 
rian Devil,  and  yet,  his  own  mind  may  turn  against 
him  and  fill  him  full  of  terror.  ...  A  man  may  kill 
his  enemy  in  secret  and  hide  him,  and  return  to  his 
house  secure — and  find  the  dead  man  sitting  in  his 
chair  with  the  wet  blood  on  him.  And  with  all  his 
philosophies  he  cannot  eject  that  phantom  from  its 
seat.  He  will  say  this  thing  does  not  exist.  But 
what  avails  the  word  when  the  thing  is  there  1" 

He  got  on  his  feet  and  leaned  over  the  table  with 
his  crooked  fingers  out  before  him. 

I  was  afraid  and  I  drew  closer  to  my  uncle.  This 
strange  old  man,  straining  over  the  table,  peering 
mto  the  shadows,  held  me  with  a  gripping  fascina- 
tion. His  wiry,  faded  red  hair  seemed  to  rise  on 
his  scalp,  and  I  looked  to  see  some  horror  in  its 
grave  clothes  appear  before  him. 

Abner  turned  his  stem  face  upon  him.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  spoke. 

"Storm,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  fear?" 
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"Fear  I"  cried  the  old  man,  his  voice  rising;  in  a 
sharp  staccato;  and  he  made  a  gesture  outward 
with  his  hand. 

"You  fear  your  God,  Abner,  and  I  fear  myself  I" 
But  there  was  something  in  Abner's  voice  and  in 
this  query  launched  at  him  that  changed  the  man  as 
by  some  sorcery.  He  sat  down,  fingered  the  glass 
of  liquor,  and  looked  at  Abner  closely.  He  did  not 
speak  for  some  time.  He  appeared  to  be  turning 
some  problem  slowly  in  his  mind.  There  was  a 
lot  of  mystery  here  to  clear  up.  We  had  discov- 
ered him  by  chance,  and  surely  he  had  received  us 
in  the  strangest  manner.  His  explanation  could  not 
be  true  that  he  had  come  into  the  house  before  us 
on  this  night,  for  the  house  was  warm,  and  it  could 
not  have  been  heated  in  that  time.  What  was  the 
creature's  secret?  Why  was  he  here,  and  who  be- 
sieged him.  These  were  things  which  he  must  fear 
to  have  known,  and  yet,  he  was  glad  to  see  us,  glad 
to  find  us  there  in  the  snow,  instead  of  another  whom 
he  feared  to  find  there.  And  yet,  we  disturbed  him, 
and  he  was  uncertain  what  to  do.  He  sat  beyond 
the  table,  and  I  could  see  his  eyes  run  over  us,  and 
wander  off  about  the  hall  and  return  and  glance  at 
the  black  portmanteau. 

And  while  he  hung  there  between  his  plans,  Abner 
spoke. 

"Storm,"  he  said,  "what  does  all  this  mean?" 
The  old  man  looked  about  him  swiftly,  furtively, 
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I  thought;  then  he  spoke  in  a  voice  so  low  that  we 
could  hardly  hear  him. 

"Let  me  put  it  this  way,  Abner,"  he  said:  "One 
comes  here,  as  you  come;  he  is  met  as  you  are  met; 
well,  what  happens  from  all  this?  ...  A  suspicion 
enters  the  visitor's  mind.  There  is  peril  to  the  host 
in  that,  and  he  is  put  to  an  alternative.  He  must 
explain  or  he  must  shoot  the  guest.  .  .  .  Well,  he 
chooses  to  make  his  explanation  first,  and  if  that 
fail,  there  is  the  other  I 

"  'And,'  he  says,  'you  have  done  me  a  service  to 
come  in ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you.'  And  you  say,  'What 
do  you  fear?'  He  answers,  'Robbers.'  You  say, 
*What  have  you  in  this  house  to  lose?'  And  he 
tells  you  this: 

"Michael  Dale  owned  this  house.  He  was  rich. 
When  he  was  dying  he  sat  here  by  this  hearth,  tap- 
ping the  bricks  with  his  cane,  and  peering  at  his 
worthless  son.  You  remember  that  son,  Abner; 
he  looked  like  the  Jupiter  of  Elis  before  the  Devil 
got  him.  'Wellington,'  he  said,  'I  am  leaving  you 
a  treasure  here.'  He  had  been  speaking  of  this 
estate,  and  one  thought  he  meant  the  lands,  and  so 
gave  the  thing  no  notice.  But  later  one  remembered 
that  expression  and  began  to  think  it  over.  One 
recalled  where  it  was  that  Michael  Dale  sat  and  the 
tapping  of  his  stick.  Well,  when  one  is  going  down, 
any  straw  is  worth  the  clutching.  One  slips  into  this 
house  and  looks." 

He  indicated  the  brick  hearth  with  a  gesture. 
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"No,  it  is  not  there  now.  The  gold  is  in  that 
portimanteau." 

He  arose,  opened  the  bpg,  and  fumbled  in  it. 
Then  he  came  to  us  with  some  pieces  in  his  hand. 

Abner  took  the  gold  and  examined  it  carefully 
by  the  firelight.  They  were  old  pieces,  and  he  rubbed 
them  between  his  fingers  and  scraped  something 
from  their  faces  with  his  thumb-nail.  Then  he 
handed  them  back,  and  Storm  cast  them  into  the 
portmanteau  and  buckled  it  together.  Then  he  sat 
down  and  drew  the  stone  jug  over  beside  him. 

"Now,  Abner,"  he  said,  "there  is  this  evil  about  a 
treasure.  It  fills  one  full  of  fear.  You  must  stand 
guard  over  it,  and  the  thing  gets  on  your  nerves. 
The  wind  in  the  chimney  is  a  voice,  and  every  noise 
a  footstep.  At  first  one  goes  about  with  the  weapon 
in  his  hand,  and  then,  when  he  can  bear  it  no  more, 
he  shoots  at  every  sound." 

Abner  did  not  move,  and  I  listened  to  the  man  as 
to  a  tale  of  Bagdad.  Every  mystery  was  now  cleared 
up — ^his  presence  in  this  house,  his  fear,  the  bullet 
holes,  and  why  he  was  glad  to  see  us,  and  yet  dis- 
turbed that  we  had  come.  And  I  saw  what  he  had 
been  turning  in  his  mind — ^whether  he  should  trust 
us  with  the  truth  or  leave  us  to  our  own  conclusions. 
I  understood  and  verified  in  myself  every  detail  of 
this  story.  I  should  have  acted  as  he  did  at  every 
step,  and  I  could  realize  this  fear,  and  how,  as  the 
thing  possessed  him,  one  might  come  at  last  to  shoot 
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up  the  shadowf.    I  looked  at  the  man  with  a  tort 
of  wonder. 

Abner  had  been  stroking  his  bronze  face  with  hit 
great  sinewy  hand,  and  now  he  spoke. 

"Storm,"  he  said,  "Michael  Dale's  riddle  is  not 
the  only  one  that  has  been  read."  And  he  told  of 
Christian  Lance's  death,  and  the  Delphic  sentence 
that  ha'  ^oubtless  caused  it.  "You  knew  old  Chris- 
tian, Storm,  and  his  curious  life?" 

"I  did,"  replied  Storm,  "and  I  knew  the  man  who 
carried  of!  the  knob  of  the  andiron.  But  how  do 
you  say  that  any  man  rea  ?  ''is  riddle,  Abner,  and 
how  do  you  know  that  there  was  any  riddle  in  it? 
I  took  the  thing  to  be  an  idle  taunt." 

"And  so  did  Randolph,"  said  Abner,  "but  you 
were  both  wrong.  The  secret  was  in  that  scrtiwled 
sentence,  and  some  one  guessed  it." 

"How  do  you  know  that,  Abner?"  said  Storm. 

Abner  did  not  reply  directly  to  the  point. 

"Old  Christian  loved  money,"  he  went  on.  "He 
would  have  died  before  he  told  where  it  was  hidden. 
And  his  straining  toward  the  door,  as  though  in 
death  he  would  follow  one  who  had  gone  out  there, 
meant  that  his  secret  had  been  divined,  and  that  his 
gold  had  gone  that  way." 

"You  ride  to  a  conclusion  on  straws,  Abner,"  said 
Storm,  "if  that  is  all  the  proof  you  have." 

"Well,"  repUed  Abner,  "I  have  also  a  theory." 

"And  what  is  your  theory?"  said  Storm. 

"It  is  this,"  continued  Abner;  "when  ol '  Chris- 
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tian  wrote,  *Why  don't  you  look  in  the  cow,'  he 
meant  a  certain  thing.  There  wat  a  row  of  tallow 
cakes  on  a  shelf.  My  theory  is  that  each  year  when 
he  got  the  gold  from  his  cattle,  he  molded  it  into 
one  of  these  tallow  cakes,  turned  it  out  of  the  crock, 
and  put  it  on  the  shelf.  And  there,  in  the  heart 
of  these  tallow  cakes,  was  the  old  man's  treasure  1" 
"But  you  tell  me  that  the  cakes  were  there  on 
this  shelf  when  you  found  old  Christian,"  said 
Storm. 

"They  were,"  replied  Abner. 
"Every  one  of  them,"  said  Storm. 
"Every  one  of  them,"  answered  Abner. 
"Had  any  one  of  them  been  cut  or  broken?" 
"Not  one  of  them;  they  were  smooth  and  per- 
fect." 

"Then  ^  -  -i:  first  conclusion  goes  to  pieces,  Abner. 
No  man  carried  Christian's  money  through  the 
d^or;  it  is  there  on  the  shelf." 

"No,"  said  Abner,  "it  is  not  there.  The  man 
who  killed  old  Christian  Lance  got  the  gold  out  of 
those  cakes  of  tallow." 

"And,  now,  Abner,"  cried  the  man,  "the  bottom 
of  your  theory  falls.  How  could  one  get  the  gold 
out  of  these  cakes,  and  leave  them  perfect?" 

"I  will  tell  you  that,"  replied  Abner.  "There  was 
a  kettle  on  the  crane  and  a  crock  beside  the  hearth, 
and  every  cake  of  tallow  on  the  shelf  was  white.  .  . 
They  had  been  remolded  I  Randolph  did  not  see 
that,  but  I  did." 
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Storm  got  on  hit  feet. 

"Then  you  do  not  believe  this  explanation,  Abner 
—that  the  gold  comes  from  the  hearth?" 

"I  do  not,"  replied  Abner,  and  his  voice  was  deep 
and  level.    "There  is  tallow  on  these  coins  I" 

I  Mw  Abner  glance  at  the  iron  poker  and  watch 
Storm's  hand. 

But  the  old  man  did  not  draw  his  weapon.  He 
laughed  noiselessly,  twisting  his  crooked  mouth. 

"You  arc  right,  Abner,"  he  said,  "it  is  Christian't 
gold,  and  this  tde  a  lie.  But  you  are  wrong  in 
your  conclusion.  Lance  was  not  killed  by  a  little 
man  like  I  am ;  he  was  killed  by  a  big  man  like  you  I" 

He  paused  and  leaned  over,  resting  his  hands  on 
the  table. 

"The  man  who  killed  him  did  not  guess  that  rid- 
dle, Abner.  .  .  .  Put  the  evidences  together.  .  .  . 
Lance  was  tied  into  his  chair  before  the  assassin 
killed  him.    Why?    That  was  to  threaten  him  with 
death  unless  he  told  where  his  gold  was  hidden. 
...  Well,  Lance  would  not  tell  that,  but  the  assas- 
sin found  it  out  by  chance.    He  stooped  to  put  the 
poker  into  the  fire  to  heat  it,  and  torture  Christian. 
The  cakes  of  tallow  were  on  a  hanging  shelf  against 
the  white-washed  chimney;  as  the  assassin  arose,  he 
struck  this  shelf  with  his  shoulder,  and  one  of  the 
tallow  cakes  fell  and  burst  on  the  hearth.    Then  he 
killed  Christian  with  a  blow  of  the  heated  poker. 
I  know  that  because  the  hair  about  the  wound  was 
scorched  I 
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"You  taw  a  good  deal  in  that  houte,  Abner,  but 
did  you  tee  a  create  in  the  chimney  where  the  thelf 
tmote  it,  and  the  mark  of  a  man't  thoulder  on  the 
whitewath?  And  that  thoulder,  Abner,"  he  raited 
hit  hand  above  hit  head,  "it  wat  at  hi^  at  yourt !" 

There  wat  tilence. 

And  at  the  two  men  looked  thut  at  eadi  other, 
there  wat  a  tound  at  of  something  padding  about 
the  houte  outtide.  For  a  moment  I  did  not  under« 
ttand  thete  toundt,  then  I  realized  that  the  wind 
wat  riting,  and  dumpt  of  tnow  falling  from  the 
treet.  But  to  another  in  that  houte  thete  tounds 
had  no  tuch  explanation. 

Then  a  thing  happened.  One  of  the  mahogany 
doors  entering  the  hall  leaped  back,  and  a  man 
ttood  there  with  a  pittol  in  hit  hand.  And  in  all 
my  life  I  have  never  teen  a  creature  like  him  I  There 
wat  everything  fine  and  distinguithed  in  hit  face,  but 
the  face  wat  a  ruin.  It  wat  a  loathtome  and  hideoua 
ruin.  Made  for  the  occupancy  of  a  god,  the  man's 
body  was  the  dwelling  of  a  devil.  I  do  not  mean 
a  clean  and  vicious  devil,  but  one  low  and  bestial, 
that  wallowed  and  gorged  itself  with  sins.  And 
there  was  another  thing  in  that  face  that  to  under- 
stand, one  must  have  seen  it.  There  was  terror,  but 
no  fear  I  It  was  as  though  the  man  advanced 
against  a  thing  that  filled  him  full  of  horror,  but 
he  advanced  with  courage.  He  had  a  spirit  in  him 
that  saw  and  knew  the  aspect  and  elements  of  daa* 
ger,  but  it  could  not  be  stampeded  into  flight. 
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I  heard  Abner  say,  "Dale  I"  Kke  one  who  pro- 
nounces the  name  of  some  extraordinary  thing.  And 
I  heard  Storm  say,  "Mon  dieul  With  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  laudanum  in  him,  he  walks  I" 

The  creature  did  not  see  us;  he  was  listening  to 
the  sounds  outside,  and  he  started  for  the  door 
"You  there,"  he  beUowed,  "again!  .  .  .  Damn 

youl  .  .  .  Well,   rU  get  you  this  time YVL 

hunt  you  to  hell  r  .  .  .  And  his  drunken  voice  rum- 
bled off  into  obscenities  and  oaths. 

He  flung  the  door  open  and  went  out.  His  weapon 
thundered,  and  by  it  and  the  drunken  shouting,  we 
could  track  him.  He  seemed  to  move  north,  as 
though  lured  that  way.    We  stood  and  Ustened. 

He  goes  toward  the  river,"  said  Abner.     "It 
IS  God's  will." 

Then  far  oflF  there  was  a  last  report  of  the  weapon 
and  a  great  beUowing  cry  that  shuddered  throurfi 
the  forest.  * 

That  night  over  the  fire,  Storm  told  us  how  he 
had  come  m  from  the  snow  and  found  Dale  dnink 
and  fighting  the  ghost  of  Christian  Lance;  how  he 
listened  to  his  story,  and  slipped  the  drug  into  his 
glass,  and  how  he  got  him  hidden,  when  we  came, 
on  the  promise  to  keep  his  secret;  and  how  he  had 
fenced  with  Abner,  seeing  that  Abner  suspected  him. 

But  it  was  the  failure  of  his  drug  that  vexed  him. 
It  would  put  a  brigadier  and  his  horse  to  sleep 
—that  much,  if  it  were  pure.    I  shaU  take  ten  drops 
to-morrow  night  and  see." 
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afternoon  sun  lay  warm  on  the  courthouse  with 
its  great  plaster  pillars;  on  the  tavern  with  its 
two-story  porch;  on  the  stretches  of  green  fields  be- 
yond and  the  low  wooded  hill,  rimmed  by  the  far-off 
mountains  like  a  wall  of  the  world. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  the  circuit  court,  which  all 
the  country  attended.  And  on  tl-is  afternoon,  two 
men  crossed  the  one  thoroughfa^v  that  lay  through 
the  county  seat,  and  went  up  the  wide  stone  steps 
into  the  courthouse. 

The  two  men  were  in  striking  contrast.  One, 
short  of  stature  and  begging  to  take  on  the  rotun- 
dity of  age,  was  dressed  with  elaborate  care,  his 
great  black  stock  propping  up  his  chin,  his  linen  and 
the  cloth  of  his  coat  immaculate.  He  wore  a  huge 
carved  ring  and  a  bunch  of  seals  attached  to  his 
watch-fob.  The  other  was  a  big,  broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested  Saxon,  with  all  those  marked  character- 
istics of  a  race  living  out  of  doors  and  hardened  by 
wind  and  sun.  His  powerful  frame  carried  no 
ounce  of  surplus  weight.  It  was  the  frame  of  the 
empire  builder  on  the  frontier  of  the  empire.  The 
face  reminded  one  of  Cromwell,  the  craggy  features 
in  repose  seemed  molded  over  iron,  but  the  fine 
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ffzy  eyes  had  a  calm  serenity,  like  remote  spaces  in 
the  summer  sky.  The  man's  clothes  were  plain  and 
somber.  And  he  gave  one  the  impression  of  things 
big  and  vast. 

As  the  two  entered  between  the  plaster  pillars,  a 
tall  old  man  came  out  from  the  county  clerk's  office. 
But  for  his  face,  he  might  have  been  one  of  a  thou- 
sand EngUshmen  in  Virginia.  There  was  nothing 
m  the  big,  spare  figure  or  the  cranial  lines  of  the  man 
to  mark. 

But  the  face  seized  you.  In  it  was  an  unfathom- 
able disgust  with  life,  joined,  one  would  say,  with  a 
cruel  courage.  The  hard,  bony  jaw  protruded;  bit- 
ter  Imes  descended  along  the  planes  of  the  face,  and 
the  eyes  circled  by  red  rims  were  expressionless  and 
starmg,  as  though,  by  some  abominable  negligence 
of  nature,  they  were  lidless. 

The  two  approached,  and  the  one  so  elaborately 
dressed  spoke  to  the  old  man. 

"How  do  you  do,  Northcote  Moore?"  he  said. 
"You  know  Abner?" 

The  old  man  stopped  instantly  and  stood  very 
still.  He  moved  the  stick  in  his  hand  a  trifle  before 
hun.  Then  he  spoke  in  a  high-pitched,  irascible 
voice. 

"Abner,  eh  I  Well,  what  the  devil  is  Abner  here 
for?" 

The  little  pompous  man  clenched  his  fingers  in  his 
ycUow  gloves,  but  his  voice  showed  no  annoyance. 
"I  asked  him  to  have  a  look  at  Eastwood  Court." 
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"Damn  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  every  county," 
cried  the  old  man,  "and  you  included,  Randolph  I 
Yoju  never  make  an  end  of  anything." 

He  gave  no  attention  to  Abner,  who  remained 
unembarrassed,  regarding  the  impolite  old  man  as 
one  regards  some  strange,  new,  and  particularly  of- 
fensive beast. 

"Chuck  the  whole  business,  Randolph,  that's  ^Hiat 
I  say,"  the  irascible  old  man  continued,  "and  forget 
about  it.  Who  the  devil  cares?  A  drooling  old 
paralytic  is  snuffed  out.  Well,  he  ought  to  have 
gone  five  and  twenty  years  ago!  He  couldn't  man- 
age his  estate  and  he  kept  me  out.  I  was  like  to 
hang  about  until  I  rotted,  while  the  creature  played 
at  Patience,  propped  up  against  the  table  and  the 
wall.  A  nigger,  on  a  search  for  shillings,  knocks 
him  on  the  head.  Shall  I  hunt  the  nigger  down  and 
hang  him?  Damme!  I  would  rather  get  him  a 
patent  of  state  lands!" 

The  face  of  Randolph  was  a  study  in  expression. 
"But,  sir,"  he  said,  "there  are  some  things  about 
this  affair  that  arc  peculiar — I  may  say  extraordi- 
narily peculiar." 

Again  the  old  man  stood  still.  When  he  spoke 
his  voice  was  in  a  lower  note. 

"And  so,"  he  said,  "you  have  nosed  out  a  new  dew 
and  got  Abner  over,  and  we  are  to  have  another 
inquisition." 

He  reflected,  moving  his  stick  idly  before  him. 
Then  he  went  on  in  a  petulant,  persuasive  tone. 
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•Why  can't  you  let  sleeping  dogs  lie?  The  coun- 
try is  beginning  to  forget  this  affair,  and  you  set 
about  to  stir  it  up.  Shall  I  always  have  the  thing 
clanking  at  my  heels  like  a  ball  and  chain?" 

Then  he  rang  the  paved  court  with  the  ferrule  of 
his  stidc. 

"Damme,  man  I"  he  cried  "Has  Virginia  no 
mysteries,  that  you  yap  forever  on  old  scents  at 
Eastwood?  What  does  it  matter  who  did  this 
thing?  It  ras  a  public  service.  Virginia  needs  a 
few  men  on  ))er  lands  with  a  bit  of  courage.  This 
state  is  rotten  with  old  timber.  In  youth,  Duncan 
Moore  was  a  f  ooL  In  age,  he  was  better  dead.  Let 
there  be  -n  end  to  this,  Randolph." 

And  he  turned  about  and  went  back  into  the  county 
derk's  office. 

Randolph  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Virginia. 
He  looked  a  moment  after  the  departing  figure ;  then 
he  spoke  to  his  companion. 

"He  is  here  to  have  the  lands  of  Duncan  Moore 
transferred  on  the  assessor's  book  to  his  own  name. 
He  takes  the  estate  under  the  Life  and  Lives  statute 
of  Virginia,  that  the  legislature  got  up  to  soften  the 
rigor  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Statute  of  Descents. 
Under  it,  this  estate  with  its  great  English  manor 
house  was  devised  by  the  original  ancestor  to  Duncan 
Moore  for  his  life,  and  after  him  to  Northcotc 
Moore  for  his  life,  and  at  his  death  to  Esdale 
Moore.  It  could  have  run  twentyH)nc  years  farther 
if  the  scrivener  had  known  the  statute.    Mr.  Jef- 
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fcrson  did  not  entirely  decapitate  the  law  of  entail." 
He  paused  and  lifted  his  finger  with  a  curious 
gesture. 

"It  is  a  queer  family— I  think  the  very  queerest  in 
Virginia.  There  is  something  defective  about  every 
one  of  them.  Duncan  Moore,  the  decedent,  had 
no  children.  His  two  brothers  died  epileptics. 
This  man,  the  son  of  the  elder  brother,  is  blind. 
And  the  son  of  the  junior,  Mr.  Esdale  Moore,  the 

attomey-at-law " 

The  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  interrupted.  A 
little  dapper  man,  sunburned  and  bareheaded, 
dressed  like  a  tailor's  print,  but  with  the  smart,  ag- 
gressive air  of  a  weU^red  colonial  Englishman, 
pushed  through  the  crowd  and  clapped  the  Justice 
en  the  shoulder. 

"What  luck,  Randolph?"  he  cried.  "I  am  sure 
Abner  has  run  the  assassin  to  cover."  And  he 
bobbed  his  head  to  Abner  like  one  whose  profession 
permits  a  certain  familiarity.  "Come  along  to  the 
tavern;  'I  would  listen  to  your  wondrous  tales,*  as 
Homer  says  it." 

He  led  the  way,  calling  out  to  a  member  of  the 
bar,  hailing  an  acquaintance,  and  hurling  banter 
about  him  in  the  bluff,  hearty  fashion  which  he 
imagined  to  be  the  correct  manner  of  a  man  of  the 
people  who  is  getting  on.  He  was  in  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  his  race  at  forty. 

"Beastly  duU,  Randolph,"  he  rattled;  "nothing 
exciting  since  the  dawn  e3q)ect  old  Baron-Vitch's  end- 
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less  suit  in  chancery.  But  one  must  sit  tig^t,  rain 
or  shine.  The  people  must  know  where  to  find  a 
lawyer  when  they  want  him." 

He  swung  along  with  a  big  military  stride. 

"The  life  of  a  lawyer  is  far  from  jolly.  I  should 
like  to  cut  it,  Randolph,  if  I  had  a  good  shooting 
and  bit  of  trout  water.  Alas,  I  am  poor  I"  And  he 
made  a  dramatic  gesture. 

One  felt  that  under  this  froth  the  man  was  calUng 
out  the  truth.  Fbr  all  his  hearty  interest  in  affairs, 
the  law  was  merely  a  sort  of  game.  It  was  nothing 
real.  He  played  to  win,  and  he  had  chosen  his  prof  et> 
sion  with  care  and  after  long  reflection,  as  a  breeder 
chooses  a  colt  for  the  Derby,  or  as  an  Eng^sh 
family  of  mfluence  selects  a  crack  regiment  for  the 
heir  at  Oxford.  He  cared  not  one  penny  what  the 
laws  were  or  the  great  policies  of  Virg^ia.  Bt^  he 
did  care,  with  an  inbred  and  abiding  interest,  about 
the  value  of  a  partridge  shooting,  ot  the  damming 
of  a  trout  stream  by  the  grist  mills.  These  things 
were  the  realities  of  life,  and  not  the  actions  at  law 
or  the  suits  in  chancery. 

"How  does  one  get  a  fortune  nowadays,  Abner?" 
he  called  back  across  his  shoulder,  "for  I  need  one 
like  the  devil.  Marriage  or  crime,  eh?  Crime  re- 
quires a  certain  courage,  and  they  say  out  in  the 
open  that  lawyers  are  decadent.  With  you  and 
Randolph  on  the  lookout,  I  should  be  afraid  to  go 
in  for  crime  I" 

He  clapped  a  passing  giant  on  the  back,  called  him 
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Harrison,  accused  him  of  having  an  eye  on  Congress, 
and  went  on  across  his  shoulder  to  Abner: 

"Marriage,  then?  Do  you  know  a  convenient  or- 
phan with  a  golden  goose?  Pleasure  and  a  certain 
gain  would  be  idyllic!  The  simplest  men  under- 
stand that.  Do  not  the  writers  in  Paris  tell  us  that 
the  French  peasant  on  his  marriage  night,  while  em- 
bracing his  bride  with  one  arm,  extends  the  other 
m  order  to  feel  the  sack  that  contains  her  dowry?" 
They  were  now  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  tavern 
porch.  Mr.  Esdale  Moore  sent  a  negro  for  a 
dish  of  tea,  after  the  English  fashion.     . 

Then  he  got  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  porch,  some- 
what apart,  and  the  three  men  sat  down. 

"And  now,  Randolph,"  he  said,  "what  did  you 
find  at  Eastwood?" 

"I  am  afraid,"  replied  the  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
*%at  we  found  little  new  there.  The  evidence  re- 
mains, with  triflmg  additions,  what  it  was;  but  Abner 
has  arrived  at  some  interesting  opinions  upon  this 
evidence." 

"I  am  sure  Abner  can  clap  his  hand  on  the  as- 
sassin," said  the  attorney.  "Come,  sir,  let  me  fill 
your  cup,  and  while  I  stand  on  one  foot,  as  St. 
Augustine  used  to  say,  tell  me  who  ejected  my  unde, 
the  venerable  Duncan  Moore,  out  of  life." 

The  negro  servant  had  returned  with  a  great 
silver  pot,  and  a  tray  of  cups  with  queer  kneeling 
purple  cows  on  them. 

Abner  held  out  his  cup. 
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"Sir,"  be  said,  "one  must  be  very  certain,  to  an* 
swer  tbat  question."  His  voice  was  deep  and  level, 
like  some  balanced  element  in  nature. 

He  waited  while  the  man  filled  the  cup;  then  he 
replaced  it  on  the  table. 

"And,  sir,"  he  continued  slowly,  "I  am  not  yet 
precisely  certain." 

He  slipped  a  lump  of  sugar  slowly  into  the  cup. 

"It  is  the  Ruler  of  Events  who  knows,  sir;  we 
can  only  conjecture.  We  cannot  see  the  truth  naked 
before  us  as  He  does;  we  must  grope  for  it  from 
one  indication  to  another  until  we  find  it." 

"Birt,  reason,  Abner,"  interrupted  the  lawyer, 
biMtling  in  his  chair;  "we  have  that,  and  God  has 
nodiing  better!" 

"Sir,"  replied  Abner,  "I  cannot  think  of  God  de* 
landing  on  a  thing  so  crude  as  reason.  If  one 
reflects  upon  it,  I  think  one  will  immediately  see 
that  reason  is  a  quality  exclusively  peculiar  to  die 
human  mind.  It  is  a  thing  that  God  coiUd  never, 
by  any  chance,  require.  Reason  is  the  method  by 
which  those  who  do  not  know  the  truth,  step  by  step, 
finally  discover  it." 

He  paused  and  looked  out  across  the  table  at  the 
far-off  mountains. 

"And  so,  sir,  God  knows  who  in  Virginia  has  a 
red  hand  from  this  work  at  Eastwood  Court,  with- 
out assembling  the  evidence  and  laboring  to  deter- 
mine whither  these  signboards  point.  But  Ran- 
dolph and  I  are  like  children  widi  a  puzzle.    ,We 
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must  get  all  the  pieces  first,  and  then  sit  down  and 
laboriously  fit  them  up." 

He  looked  down  into  his  cup,  his  face  in  repose 
and  reflective. 

"Ah,  sir,"  he  went  on,  "if  one  could  be  ceruin  that 
one  had  always  every  piece,  there  would  no  longer 
remain  such  a  thing  as  a  human  mystery.  Every 
event  dovetails  into  every  other  event  that  precedes 
and  follows.  With  the  pieces  complete,  the  truth 
Muld  never  elude  us.  But,  alas,  sir,  huftian  intel- 
ligence is  feeble  and  easily  deludes  itself,  and  the  re- 
ladons  and  ramifications  of  events  are  vast  and  in- 
tricate." 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Esdale  Moore,  "you  do  not 
believe  that  the  criminal  can  create  a  series  of  false 
evidences  that  will  be  at  all  points  consistent  with 
the  truth." 

"No  man  can  do  it,"  replied  Abner.  "For 
to  do  that,  one  must  know  everything  that  goes  be- 
fore and  everything  that  follows  the  event  which  one 
is  attempting  to  falsify.  And  this  omniscience  only 
the  intelligence  of  God  can  compass.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  human  mind  to  manufacture  a  false 
consistency  of  events  except  to  a  very  limited  extent." 

"Then,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  lawyer,  "you  can 
make  me  no  excuse  for  leaving  this  affair  a  mystery." 

"Yes,"  replied  my  uncle,  "we  could  make  you  an 
excuse — a  valid  and  sound  excuse:  the  excuse  of  in- 
competency." 
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Mr.  Esdale  Moore  laughed  in  hit  big,  hearty 
voice. 

"With  your  reputation,  Abner,  and  that  of  Squire 
Randolph  in  Virginia,  I  should  refuse  to  receive  it" 

"Afais,"  continued  Abner,  "we  are  no  bettei  than 
other  men.  A  certain  experience,  some  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  criminals,  and  a  litde  skill  in  observa- 
tion are  the  only  advantages  we  have.  If  erne  were 
bom  among  us  with,  let  us  say,  a  double  equipment 
of  ikull  space,  no^  criminal  would  ever  escape  him.'* 

"He  would  laugh  at  us,  Abner,'*  said  the  Justice. 

**He  would  never  cease  to  lau^,"  returned  my 
unde,  "but  he  would  laugh  the  loudest  at  the 
bungling  criminal.  To  him,  the  most  cunnmg  crime 
would  be  a  botdi;  fabricated  events  would  be  con- 
spicuous patch-work,  and  he  would  see  the  identity 
of  the  criminal  agent  in  a  thousand  evidences." 

He  hesitated  a  moment;  then  he  aiided: 

"Fortunately  for  human  society,  the  inconsistency 
of  false  evidence  is  usually  so  glaring  that  any  one 
cf  us  is  able  to  see  it." 

"As  m  Lord  William  Russell's  case,"  said  the 
Justice,  "where  the  valet,  h-^-ing  killed  his  master  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  creaiw  the  aspect  of  suicide, 
inadvertently  carried  away  the  knife  with  which  his 
victim  was  supposed  to  have  cut  his  own  throat.** 

"Precisely,"  said  Abner.  "And  there  is,  I  think, 
in  every  case  something  equally  inconsistent,  if  we 
only  look  close  enough  to  find  it" 

He  turned  to  Mr.  Esdale  Moore. 
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"With  a  little  obiervation,  lir,  to  ascertain  the 
evidence,  and  a  little  conunon  sense  to  interpret  its 
intent,  Randolph  and  I  manage  to  get  on." 

The  lawyer  put  a  leading  question. 

"What  faring  inconsistency  did  you  find  at  East- 
wood?" he  said. 

Abner  looked  at  Randolph,  as  though  for  permis- 
•ion  to  go  on.    The  Justice  nodded. 

"Why,  this  thing,  sir,"  he  answered,  "that  a  secre- 
tary that  was  not  locked  should  be  broken  open." 

"But,  Abner,"  said  the  lawyer,  "who,  but  myself, 
knew  that  this  secretary  was  not  locked?  It  was 
the  custom  to  lock  it,  although  it  contained  nothing 
but  my  uncle's  playmg  cards.  As  I  .  '-»  Randolph, 
on  the  day  of  my  uncle's  death  I  put  the  key  down 
among  the  litter  of  papers  inside  the  secretary,  after 
I  had  opened  it,  and  could  not  find  it  again,  so  I 
merely  dosed  the  lid.  But  I  alone  knew  thia. 
Everybody  else  would  imagine  the  secretary  to  be 
locked  as  usual." 

"Not  everybody,"  continued  my  uncle.  "Re- 
flect a  moment:  To  believe  the  secretary  locked  on 
this  night,  one  must  have  known  that  it  was  locked 
on  every  preceding  night.  To  believe  that  it  was 
locked  on  this  night  because  the  lid  was  dosed,  one 
must  have  known  that  it  was  always  locked  on  every 
preceding  night  when  the  lid  was  closed.  And  fur- 
ther, sir,  one  must  hav2  known  this  custom  ao  well 

one  must  have  been  so  certain  of  it — that  one  knew 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  open  the  secre- 
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Hty  by  pulling  down  the  lid  on  the  chance  thtt  it 
might  not  be  locked,  and  to,  broke  it  open  at  once. 

"Now,  iir,"  he  went  on,  "doei  this  not  tx('  ide 
the  theory  that  Duncan  Moore  was  killed  by  a  com- 
mon buri^ar  who  entered  the  house  hh-  the  purpose 
of  conunitting  a  robbery?  Such  a  Ciiminal  agent 
could  not  have  known  this  cuiitoni.  He  might  have 
believed  the  secretary  to  be  locked,  or  imagined  it 
to  be,  but  he  could  .ot  have  known  it  conclusively. 
He  could  not  have  been  so  certain  that  he  would  fail 
to  lay  ho!  J  cf  .iae  lid  to  make  sure.  One  must  as- 
sume the  I  rvvzst  criminal  will  act  with  some  degree 
of  intelligence." 

"By  Jove  I"  cried  the  attorney,  striking  the  table, 
"I  hi<d  a  feeling  that  my  uncle  was  not  killed  by  a 
conuncm  thief  1  I  thought  the  authorities  were  not 
at  the  bottom  of  this  thing,  and  that  is  why  I  kept  at 
Randolph,  why  I  urged  him  to  get  you  out  t^  East- 
wood Court." 

"Sir,"  replied  Abner,  "I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the 
compliment.  But  your  feeling  was  justified,  and 
your  persistence  in  this  case  will,  I  think,  be  re- 
warded. 

"Nevertheless,  sir,  if  you  will  pardon  the  digres- 
H(m,  permit  me  to  say  that  your  remark  interests  me 
profoundly.  Whence,  I  wonder,  came  this  feeling 
that  caused  you  to  reject  the  obvious  explanation  and 
to  urge  a  further  and  more  elaborate  inquiry?" 

"Now,  Abner,"  returned  Mr.  E&dale  Moore,  "I 
cannot  answer  that  question.    The  thing  was  a  kind 
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of  pretentiment.    I  had  a  sort  of  feeling,  at  we  ex- 
pwii  It    I  cannot  tay  more  thfcn  that." 

"I  have  had  occaaion,"  continued  Abner,   "to 
«amine  the  theory  of  presentiments,  and  I  find 
that  we  are  forced  to  one  of  two  conclusions:  Either 
they  are  of  an  origin  exterior  to  the  individual,  of 
which  we  have  no  reliable  proof,  or  they  are  founded 
upon  tome  knowledge  of  which  the  correlaflon  'm 
the  .mind  is,  for  the  moment,  obscure.    That  is  to 
•ay,  a  feeling,  presentiment,  or  premonition,  may  be 
a  sort  of  shadow  thrown  by  an  unformed  conclusion. 
An  unconscious  or  subconscious  mental  procesa 
produces  an  impression.     We  take  this  impression 
to  be  from  behind  the  stars,  when,  in  fact,  it  merely 
indicates  the  rational  conclusion  at  which  we  would 
hive  arrived  if  we  had  made  a  strong,  conscious 
effort  to  understand  the  enigma  before  us." 

He  drank  a  little  tea  and  put  the  cup  back  »ntlv 
on  the  table.  ' 

"Perhaps,  sir,  if  you  had  gone  forward  with  the 
mental  processes  that  produced  your  premonition, 
you  would  have  worked  out  the  solution  of  this 
mystery.  Why,  I  wonder,  did  your  deductions  re- 
mam  subconscious?" 

"That  is  a  question  in  mental  science,"  replied  the 
lawyer. 

"Is  not  all  science  mental?"  continued  my  un- 
de.  "Do  not  men  take  their  facts  in  a  bag  to 
the  phUosophef  that  he  may  put  them  together? 
Let  us  reHcct  a  moment,  sir:  Are  not  the  primitive 
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emotions — ts,  for  example,  fear — in  fheir  initial 
stages  always  subconscious,  or,  as  we  say,  instinctive? 
Thus,  a  thousand  times  in  the  day  do  not  our  bodies 
draw  back  from  danger  of  which  we  are  wholly  un- 
consdous  ?  We  do  not  go  forward  into  these  perils, 
and  we  pass  on  with  no  realization  of  their  existence. 
Can  we  doubt,  «r,  that  the  mind  also  instinctively 
perceives  danger  at  the  end  of  certain  mental 
processes  and  does  not  go  forward  upon  them?" 

The  lawyer  regarded  my  uncle  in  a  sort  of  won- 
der. 

"Abner,"  he  said,  "you  forget  my  activities  in  this 
affair.  It  is  I  who  have  kept  at  Randolph.  What 
instinctive  fear,  then,  could  have  mentdly  re-' 
stramed  me  ?" 

"Why,  sir,"  replied  Abner,  "the  same  fear  that 
instinctively  restrained  Randolph  and  myself." 
Mr.  Esdale  Moore  looked  my  unde  in  die  face. 
"What  fear?"  he  said. 

"The  fear,"  continued  Abner,  "of  what  these  de- 
ductions lead  to." 

Abner  moved  his  chair  a  littie  nearer  to  the  table 
and  went  on  in  a  lower  voice. 

"Now,  sir,  if  we  exclude  the  untenable  hypothesis 
that  this  crime  was  committed  by  an  unknown  thief, 
from  the  motive  of  robbery,  what  explanation  re- 
mains? Let  us  see :  This  secretary  could  have  been 
broken  open  only  by  some  one  who  knew  that  it  was 
the  custom  to  keep  it  locked.    Who  was  certain  of 
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Aat  custom?    Obviously,   sir,   only  those  in  the 
household  of  the  aged  Duncan  Moore." 

The  face  of  the  lawyer  showed  a  profound  in- 
terest. He  leaned  over,  put  his  right  elbow  on  the 
table,  rested  his  chin  m  the  trough  of  the  thumb  and 
finger,  and  with  his  other  hand,  took  a  box  of  tobacco 
cigarettes  from  his  pocket  and  began  to  break  it 
<»pen.     It  was  one  of  the  elegancies  of  that  day. 

Abner  went  on,  "Was  it  a  servant  at  Eastwood 
Court?" 

He  paused,  and  Randolph  mterrupted. 

"On  the  night  of  this  tragedy,"  saia  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  "aU  the  negroes  in  the  household  attended 
a  servants'  ball  on  a  neighboring  estate.  They 
went  in  a  body  and  returned  in  a  body.  The  aged 
Duncan  Moore  was  alive  when  they  left  the  house, 
and  dead  when  they  returned." 

"But,  Randolph,"  Abner  went  on,  "independent 
of  this  chance  event,  conclusive  m  itselfr— which  I 
feel  is  an  accident  to  which  we  are  hardly  entitled 
—do  not  our  inferences  legitimately  indicate  a  crim- 
inal agent  other  than  a  servant  at  Eastwood  Court? 
"Sane  men  do  not  commit  violent  crimes  without 
a  motive.     There  was  no  motive  to  move   any 
servant  except  that  of  gain,  and  there  was  no  gain  to 
be  derived  from  the  death  of  the  aged  Duncan 
Moore,  except  that  to  be  got  from  riHing  his  secre- 
tary.    But  the  one  who  knew  so  much  about  thia 
•ecrctary  that  he  was  certain  it  was  locked,  would 
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also  have  known  enough  about  it  to  know  that  it  con- 
tained nothing  of  value." 

He  hesitated  and  moved  the  handle  of  his  cup. 
"Now,  sir,"  he  added,  "two  persons  remain." 
The  lawyer,  fingering  the  box  of  cigarettes,  broke 
it  open  and  presented  them  to  my  unde  and  Ran- 
dolph.   He  lighted  one,  and  oyer  the  table  looked 
Abner  m  the  face. 

"You  mean  Northcote  Moore  and  myself,"  he 
said  in  a  firm,  even  voice.  "WeU,  sir,  which  one 
was  it?"  *. 

My  uncle  remained  undisturbed. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "there  was  at  least  a  pretense  of 
consistency  in  the  work  of  the  one  who  manufactured 
the  evidences  of  a  burglar.  There  was  a  window 
open  in  the  north  wing  at  the  end  of  the  long,  many- 
cornered  passage  that  leads  through  Eastwood  Court 
to  the  room  in  the  south  wing  where  the  aged  Duncan 
Moore  was  killed.  Now  some  one  had  gone  along 
that  passage,  as  you  pointed  out  to  Randolph  when 
Eastwood  Court  was  first  inspected,  because  there 
were  finger-prints  on  the  walls  at  the  turns  and 
angles.  These  finger-prints  were  marked  in  the 
dust  on  the  walls  of  the  passage  on  the  east  side,  but 
on  the  west  side,  beginning  heaviest  near  Duncan 
Moore's  room,  the  prints  were  in  blood. 

"These  marks  on  the  wall  show  that  the  assassin 
did,  m  fact,  enter  by  this  passage  and  return  along 
it.  But  he  did  not  enter  by  the  open  window.  The 
frame  of  this  window  was  cemented  into  the  ctse- 
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ment  with  dust  This  dust  was  removed  only  on 
toe  msidc.  Moreover,  violence  had  been  used  to 
force  It  open,  and  the  marks  of  this  violence  were  aU 
plainly  visible  on  the  inside  of  the  frame." 

He  stopped,  remained  a  moment  sUent,  and  then 
continued : 

"This  corridor  is  the  usual  and  customary  way— 
in  fact,  the  only  way  leading  from  the  north  W 
of  Eastwood  Court  to  the  south  wing.     Duncan 
Moore  alone  occupied  the  south  wing.    And,  sir,  on 
this  night,  Northcotc  Moore  and  yourself  alone  oc- 
cupied the  north  wing.     You  were  both  cquaUy  fa- 
miliar  with  this  passage,  since  you  lived  in  the  house, 
and  used  it  const^intly." 
Abner  paused  and  looked  at  Mr.  Esdale  Moore. 
|*ShallIgoon,8ir?"he8aid. 
"Pray  do,"  replied  the  lawyer. 
Abner  continued,  in  his  deep,  level  voice. 
Now,  sir,  you  will  realize  why  Randolph  and  I 
fdt  an  instmctive  fear  of  the  result  of  these  deduc- 
tions, and  perhaps,  sir,  why  your  subconscious  condu- 
•ions  went  no  further  than  a  premonition." 

Bat  the  law  of  Virginia,"  put  in  the  Justice,  "is 
no  respecter  of  persons.  If  the  Governor  should 
do  a  murder,  his  office  would  not  save  him  from 
the  gallows." 

"It   would   not,"    said   the    lawyer.     "Go    on. 
Abner."  * 

My  uncle  moved  slightly  in  his  chair. 
If  the  aged  Duncan  Moore  were  removed,"  he 
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continned,  "Northcote  Moore  would  take  the  manor- 
house  and  the  lands.  For  Esdale  Moore  to  take 
die  estate,  both  the  aged  Duncan  Moore  and  the 
present  incumbent  must  be  removed.  Only  the  aged 
Duncan  Moore  was  removed.  Who  was  planning 
a  gain,  then,  by  this  criminal  act?  Esdale  Moore 
or  Northcote  Moore? 

"Another  significant  thing:  Mr.  Esdale  Moore 
knew  this  secretary  was  unlodeed  on  this  nig^t; 
Northcote  Moore  did  not.  Who,  then,  was  the 
more  likely  to  break  it  open  as  evidence  of  a  pre- 
sumptive robbery? 

"And,  finally,  sir,  who  would  grope  along  diis 
corridor  feeling  with  his  hands  for  the  comers  and 
angles  of  the  wall,  one  who  could  see,  or  a  blind 
man?" 

My  uncle  stopped  and  sat  back  in  his  chair. 

The  lawyer  leaned  over  and  put  both  arms  on  tiie 
table. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  since  he  addressed  both 
Randolph  and  Abner,  "you  amaze  me  I  You  accuse 
the  most  prominent  man  in  Virginia." 

"Before  the  law,"  said  the  Justice,  "all  men  are 
equal." 

The  lawyer  turned  toward  my  uncle,  as  to  one 
of  more  consideration. 

"\7hilc  you  were  making  your  deductions,"  he 
said,  "I  had  to  insist  that  you  go  on,  for  I  was  myself 
included.  I  was  bound  to  hettr  you  to  the  end, 
although  you  shocked  me  at  every  step.     But  now, 
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I  beg  you  to  rcHcct.    Northcotc  Moore  belongs  to 
an  ancient  and  honorable  famUy.    He  is  old;  he  is 
blind    Sure  y  something  can  be  done  to  save  him." 
Nothing,"  replied  the  Justice  firmly. 

matl^""  ^'^^^^  ^"  ^"*'  ''^*"*''  ""™°^»"«'  J»kc  » 
"Perhaps,"  he  said. 

The  two  men  before  him  at  the  table  moved  with 
astomshment. 

.    "f*':^fPf,!"c"«<^  the  Justice  of  the  Peace.     "This 
wVirgimal" 

But  it  was  the  lawyer  who  was  the  more  amazed. 
He  had  not  moved;  he  did  not  move;  but  his  face, 
as  by  some  sorcery,  became  suddenly  perplexed. 

The  tavern  was  now  deserted ;  every  one  had  gone 

aILt  ""  TK  '  ^°»^r  *•  The  three  men  Itrt 
alone.  There  was  sUence  except  for  the  noUes  of 
Ae  vJlage  and  the  far^flF  hum  of  winged  insects  in 
Ae  air.  Mr.  Esdale  Moore  sat  facing  north  along 
thcupper  porch;  Abner  opposite;  Randolph  looking 
eastward  toward  the  courthouse.  My  uncle  did  not 
go  on  at  once.     He  reached  across  the  table  for 

,V«n  .  u  '°^^«^°  "8^"««-  The  lawyer  mechan- 
ically  took  up  the  box  with  his  hand  nearest  to  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  opened  the  lid  with  his 
townb  and  finger.     Abner  selected  one  but  did  not 

iiglltlt. 

.h.'T-*'"  w*^'  '"'''"  **"  **'8^"»  "^»™  "»  »«»in»t 
the  obvious  mferencc  when  dealing  with  the  inteUi- 

gent  criminal  agent,  and  for  this  reason:  while  the 
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criminal  of  die  lowett  ordo:  seek*  mily  to  cover  hit 
identity,  and  tin  criminal  of  the  second  order  to 
indicate  anodter  rather  dum  himself*  the  criminal 
of  the  first  order,  sir,  will  sometimes  undertake  a 
nibde  finesse — a  dcmble  intention. 

"The  crimioal  of  the  lowest  order  gives  the  au- 
thorities no  ant  to  suspect.  The  criminal  of  the 
second  order  srts  i^)  a  straw  man  before  his  own 
door,  hopii^  to  mislead  the  authorities.  But  the 
criminal  of  die  firsf  Order  sets  it  before  the  door  of 
another,  expecting  die  authorities  of  the  state  to 
knock  it  down  and  take  the  man  behind  it. 

"Now,  sir," — my  undc  paused — ^"looked  at  from 
this  quarter,  do  not  our  obvious  deductions  lade  a 
certain  condusiveness? 

"If  Nordicote  Moore  were  hanged  for  murder, 
Esdale  Moore  would  take  the  manor-house  and  the 
landed  estate.  Therefore,  he  might  wi^  Northcote 
Moore  hanged,  just  as  Northcote  Moore  mig^t  ^sh 
Duncan  Moore  murdered. 

"And,  if  one  were  deliberately  placing  a  straw 
man,  would  there  be  any  inconsistency  in  breaking 
open  a  secretary  obviously  unlocked?  The  straw, 
sir,  would  be  only  a  trifle  more  conspicuous  I 

"And  the  third  deduction" — ^his  gray  eyes  nar- 
rowed, and  he  spoke  slowly:  "If  one  bom  blind,  and 
another,  were  accustomed  to  go  along  a  passage  day 
after  day;  in  the  dark,  who  would  grope,  feeling 
his  way  in  the  night,  step  by  step,  along  the  angles 
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ofAe  w.ll-<he  one  who  could  see.  or  the  Uind 

For  to  the  blind  man,  the  p,„.ge  w„  .Iway,  darkl" 
Ihe  lawyer  had  not  moved,  but  hi.  face,  in  it. 
«J«perate  perpleaty,  began  to  .weat.  The  Ca« 
•w^g  around  „^„  him,  but  Abner  put  out  hi.  hand 
A  moment,  Randolph,"  he  .aid.  "The  human 
My  I.  a  cunou.  Wructure.  It  ha.  two  .idT" 
though  two  .imUar  mechanic,,  were  joined  ,^d,. 

wn,  and  the  .m..ter  «de,  or  that  which  i.  toward  the 
north  Thew  .ide,  are  not  coequal.  One  of  them 
"con^olhng  and  dojmnate.  the  m«,,  and  when  Z 
^before  hm, ..  difficult,  it  i,  with  thi.  more  tS- 
aentcontroUing  .,de  that  he  approache.  it 

.»  r^i."'  °"  '".""  """■'*"  »"<•  d«»P«ra«ely  anxiou. 
to  malce  no  .ound,  to  make  no  falw  «ep,  to  .ttike 

^  ST  "V??''  H'^^  '"tinctively  foUow  the  ,ide 
T^f„  r  «■    T'"».P»"»««  ™»»  north  and  wuth. 

^e  wall,  the  prmt.  in  the  dust  on  the  ea.t  ride- 
Aerefore,  riie  a«a«in  followed  the  ea,t  ride  of  the 

wc^  s.de  when  he  rehimed  with  the  blood  on  him. 
That  i>  to  .ay,"  ,„d  his  voice  lifted  into  a 
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stronger  note,  "he  always  followed  the  left  tide  of 

the  wall. 

"Why,  sir?"    And  he  got  on  his  feet,  his  voice 

rinpng,  his  finger  pointing  at  the  sweating,  cornered 

man.    "Because  his  controlling  side  was  on  the  left 

—because  he  was  left  handed! 

"And  you,  sir — I  have  been  watching  you " 

The  pent-up  energies  of  Mr.  Esdale   Moore 

seemed  to  burst  asunder. 

"It's  a  Hel"  he  cried. 

(-1 

And  he  lunged  at  Abner  across  the  table,  with  his 
denched  left  hand. 


CHAPTER  XIV:    The  My.Ury  of  Chance 

I^.J^,  *  x,**"  **•  *«  P'*-    The  "in  feU 

m^A^  of  Geo^  the  Third,  now  d«n,g.d  by 
mu*etJ,dU  „d  with  the  eye.  burned  out.  creSed. 
The  t.v.m  .«  on  the  b>mk  of  the  Ohia    Below 

«*md  BWh.««  h.d  «rt  up  hi.  feudj  torn™. 
^  w.ter  covered  the  iri.nd  „d  .pre.d  ew^ 
whe«s-.  v„t  «,  of  yellow  th,t  e.f«l<17  A^ 
me^owJand.  «.d  pludced  .t  the  fringe*:?  Z 

The  Kene.  in  the  tavern  were  in  .trikin,  contrast 
m  place  boomed  with  mirth,  diout.  S'Sr' 

^.rfo  of  New  Orleaa.  banqueted  in  the  Lit! 
"om  of  the  tavern  Thi.  wa.  the  opeu  rooTte 
the  public.  Beyond  it  and  facing  the  river  w«  Si 
:»«t.room  for  the  gentor,  with  it.  «„or  .crafcWd 
^/.d.  «nd,  its  high-boy  in  veneered  maho^y   h. 

^^ss^^mt-r^rrnitir^^ 

le«Kd  over  on  the  table,  between  two  tall  b"* 
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candlesticks,  his  elbows  on  the  botrd,  his  thnmb 
mtrking  the  ptge.  He  had  the  dress  and  manner 
of  a  gentleman — excellent  cloth  in  his  coat,  a  rich 
stock  and  imported  linen.  On  the  table  sat' a  top 
hat  of  the  time,  and  in  the  comer  by  the  driftwood 
fire  was  a  portmanteau  with  silver  buckles,  strapped 
iq|>  as  for  a  journey.  The  man  was  under  forty,  his 
features  regular  and  dean^ut;  his  dark  brows  joined 
above  eyes  big  and  blue  and  wholly  out  of  place  in 
the  dive  skin. 

Now  and  then  he  got  up,  went  over  to  the  window 
and  looked  out,  but  he  was  unable  to  rse  anything, 
for  the  ram  continued  and  the  puffs  of  wind.  He 
seemed  disturbed  and  uneasy.  He  drummed  on  the 
nil  wtdi  his  fingers,  and  then,  with  a  glance  at  his 
portmanteau,  returned  to  his  chair  between  the  two 
big  tallow  candles. 

From  time  to  time  the  tavern-keeper  looked  in  at 
the  door  ^th  scmie  servile  inquiry.  This  intern^ 
ti<m  annoyed  the  guest 

"Damme,  man,"  he  said,  "are  you  forever  at  the 
door?" 

"Shall  I  give  the  crew  rum,  sir?"  the  landlord 
asked. 

"No,"  replied  the  man;  "I  will  not  pay  your  eac- 
tortions  for  imported  liquor." 

•They  wish  it,  sir." 

The  man  looked  up  from  his  pamphlet 

"They  wish  it,  eh,"  -he  said  TOth  nice  enundadon. 
"WcU,  Mr.  Castoe,  I  do  not!" 
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ce 


The  toft  voice  dwelt  on  the  "Mr.  Ctitoe"  with 
iromcil  empham.  The  mobile  upper  lip,  .hadowed 
with  a  silken  mustache,  lifted  along  the  teeth  with 
a  cunous  feline  menace. 

The  man  was  hardly  over  his  table  before  the 
door  opened  again.  He  turned  abruptly,  like  « 
panther,  but  when  he  saw  who  stood  in  the  door,  he 
arose  with  a  formal  courtesy. 

•k'v?".*."  *  ^^"^  "'^3^'  A*»""'"  J>«  ^'•'d-     "Are 

uil'^""  '^**°"'  *"  ^^'  ***«'  "If  »nd  iron?" 
They  wiU  arrive  to^norrow,"  replied  my  uncle; 
tlie  roads  arc  washed  out  with  the  rains." 

The  man  looked  at  ray  uncle,  his  hat  and  his  great- 
coat splashed  with  mud. 

"How  did  you  come  ?"  he  asked. 

"Along  the  river,"  replied  my  uncle.  "I  thought 
to  find  you  on  the  Eldorado.'* 

"On  the  EldoradoP'  cried  the  man.  "On  such  a 
mght,  when  the  Tavern  of  George  the  Third  has  a 
log  fire  and  kegs  in  the  cellar  I" 

My  uncle  entered,  closed  the  door,  took  off  his 

^?fi?*l*"*^^*^'  *"^  "f  do^n  by  the  hearth. 

The  boat  looked  deserted,"  he  said. 

To  the  last  nigger,"  said  the  man.  "I  could  not 
Sfcrc  h"'"  '  °^  *^*  '^"^^^  *"^  d«y  them  to 
My  uncle  warmed  his  hands  over  the  snapping 


fire 


a 


dcKbcrXl'"- "  '-""•  "'"'•"  "'  '""•  "'* 


some 


a  fine  quality  in  a  man.     But  how 
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«bont  the  owners  of  your  cargo,  and  the  comptnjr 
that  insures  your  boat?" 

"The  cargo,  Abner,"  replied  the  man,  'is  in 
Benton's  warehouse,  unloaded  for  your  wagons. 
The  boat  is  tied  up  in  the  back-water.  No  log  can 
strike  it." 

He  paused  and  stroked  his  clean-cut,  aristocratic 
jaw. 

"The  journey  down  from  Fort  Pitt  was  dam- 
mble,"  he  added,  '^-^-miles  of  flood  water,  yellow 
and  running  with  an  accursed  current  It  was  no 
pleasure  voyage,  believe  me,  Abner.  There  was 
the  current  miming  logs,  and  when  we  got  in  near 
the  shore,  the  settlers  fired  on  us.  A  careless  dcK 
perado,  your  settler,  Abner  I" 

"More  careless,  Byrd,  do  you  think,"  replied  my 
uncle,  "than  the  river  captain  who  overturns  the 
half-submerged  cabins  with  the  wash  of  his  boat?" 

•The  river,"  said  the  man,  "is  the  steamboat's 
highway." 

"And  the  cabin,"  replied  my  uncle,  "is  the  settler's 
home." 

"One  would  think,"  said  Byrd,  "that  this  home 
was  a  palace  and  the  swamp  land  a  garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  and  your  settler  a  King  of  the  Golden 
Mountains.    My  stacks  arc  full  of  bullet  holes." 

My  uncle  was  thoughtful  by  the  fire. 

"This  thing  will  run  into  a  river  war,"  he  said. 
"There  will  be  violence  and  murder  done." 

"A  war,  eh  I"  echoed  the  man.     "I  had  not 
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thought  of  that,  tnd  yet,  I  had  but  now  an  ultima, 
turn.  When  we  swung  in  toniight,  a  big  backwood*. 
man  came  out  in  a  canoe  and  deUvcred  an  oration. 
Ihave  forgotten  the  periodt,  Abner,  but  he  would 
born  me  at  the  ttake,  I  think,  and  tend  the  boat  to 
Satan,  unleaa  I  dropped  down  the  river  and  came  in 
below  the  Mttlemect." 

He  paused  and  stroked  his  jaw  again  mm  that 
conous  gesture. 

"But  for  the  creature's  command,"  he  adder^.  'I 
wodd  have  made  the  detour.  But  when  he  threat- 
eaed,  I  ran  m  as  I  liked  and  the  creature  got  a  duck- 
ing for  his  pains.  His  canoe  went  bottom  upward, 
■ad  If  he  had  not  been  a  man  of  oak,  he  would  have 
gone  hunself  to  Satan." 

"And  what  damage  did  you  do?"  inquired  my 

«c"^^\"**  damage,  as  it  happened,"  said  the  man. 

borne  cabms  swayed,  but  not  one  of  them  went  over. 
I  looked,  Abner,  for  a  skirmish  in  your  war.  There 
was  more  than  one  rifle  at  a  window.  If  I  were 
gomg  to  foUow  the  river,"  he  continued,  "I  would 
mount  a  six-pounder." 

"You  will  quit  the  river,  then,"  remarked  my 

"It  is  a  dog's  life,  Abner,"  said  the  man.  "To 
make  a  gain  in  these  days  of  Yankee  trading,  the 
owner  must  travel  with  his  boat.  Captains  are  a 
tnfle  too  susceptible  to  bribe.  I  do  not  mean  gold- 
pieces,  sUpped  into  the  hand,  but  the  hospitalities  of 
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the  shopkeeper.  Yoar  Yankee,  Abner,  sees  no  dif- 
ference in  men,  or  he  will  waive  it  for  a  sixpence  in 
his  dll.  The  captain  is  banqueted  at  his  house,  and 
the  cargo  is  put  on  short.  One  cannot  sit  in  com- 
fort at  New  Orleans  and  trade  along  the  Ohio." 

"Is  one,  then,  so  happy  m  New  Orleans?"  asked 
my  unde. 

"In  New  Orleans,  no,"  replied  the  man,  "but  New 
Orleans  is  not  the  World.  The  world  is  in  Picca- 
dilly, where  one  can  live  among  his  fellows  like  a 
gentleman,  and  see  something  of  life — a  Venetian 
dancer,  ladies  of  fashion,  and  men  who  dice  for 
something  more  than  a  trader's  greasy  shillings." 

Byrd  agam  got  up  and  went  to  the  window.  The 
rain  and  gusts  of  wind  continued.  His  anxiety 
seemed  visibly  to  increase. 

My  uncle  arose  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
driftwood  fire,  his  hands  spread  out  to  the  flame. 
He  glanced  at  Byrd  and  at  the  pamphlet  on  the 
table,  and  the  firm  muscles  of  his  mouth  hardened 
into  an  ironical  smile. 

"Mr.  Evlyn  Byrd,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  read?" 

The  man  came  back  to  the  table.  He  sat  down 
and  crossed  one  elegant  knee  over  the  other. 

"It  is  an  essay  by  the  Englishman,  Mill,"  he  said, 
"reprinted  in  the  press  that  Benjamin  Franklin  set 
up  at  Philadelphia.  I  agree  with  Lord  Fairfax 
where  the  estimable  Benjamin  is  concerned:  *Damn 
his  little  maxims!     They  smack  too  much  of  New 
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fin^andl'     But  his  press  gives  now  and  then  an 
English  thing  worth  while." 

"And  why  is  this  English  essay  worth  while?" 
asked  my  uncle. 

"Because,  Abner,  in  its  ultimate  conclusions,  it  is 
1  justification  of  a  gentleman's  most  interesting  vice. 
'Chance,'  Mr.  Mill  demonstrates,  'is  not  only  at  the 
end  of  aU  our  knowledge,  but  it  is  also  at  the  be- 
gmnmg  of  aU  our  postulates.'  We  begin  with  it, 
Abner,  and  we  end  with  it.  The  structure  of  all 
our  philosophy  is  laid  down  on  the  siUs  of  chance 
and  roofed  over  with  the  rafters  of  it." 

"The  Providence  of  God,  then,"  said  my  uncle, 
does  not  come  into  Mr.  MiU's  admirable  essay." 
Mr.  Evlyn  Byrd  laughed. 
"It  does  not,  Abner,"  he  said.     "Things  happen 
m  this  world  by  chance,  and  this  chance  is  no  aide^ 
de<amp  of  your  God.    It  happens  unconcernedly  to 
aU  men.     It  has  no  rogue  to  ruin  and  no  gooa 
churchman,  pattering  his  prayers,  to  save.     A  man 
lays  his  plans  according  to  the  scope  and  grasp  of 
his  intelligence,  and  this  chance  comes  by  to  help 
him  or  to  harm  him,  as  it  may  happen,  with  no  con- 
cern  about  his  little  morals,  and  with  no  divine 
mtent." 

"And  so  you  leave  God  out,"  said  my  uncle,  with 
no  comment. 

"And  why  not,  Abner?"  replied  the  man.  "Is 
there  any  place  in  this  scheme  of  nature  for  His 
intervention?    Why,  sir,   the  intelligence  of  man 
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that  your  Scriptures  so  despise  can  easify  put  His 
little  plan  of  rewards  and  puni^iments  out  of  j(Hnt. 
Not  the  good,  Abner,  but  the  intelligent,  posMss  the 
earth.  The  man  who  sees  on  .all  sides  of  his  plan, 
and  hedges  it  about  with  wise  precaution,  brin^  it 
to  success.  Every  day  the  foresight  of  m«i  oo^ 
wits  your  God." 

My  uocle  lifted  his  chin  above  his  wet  stock.  He 
looked  at  ti»  window  with  the  night  banked  behind 
it,  and  tl^  down  at  the  refined  and  elegant  gende- 
man  in  die  cfaair  bnide  the  table,  and  tbes  at  the 
strapped-op  portmanteau  in  the  comer.  His  gresM 
jaw  moved  out  luider  the  massive  chin.  From  his 
face,  from  his  manner,  he  teemed  about  to  s^^oaeh 
some  business  of  vital  import.  Then,  suddenly, 
from  the  roooi  beyond  there  came  a  great  boom  of 
curses,  a  cry  tte^  the  dice  had  f  s^n  again^  a  platter, 
a  blow  and  a  guet  of  obscenides  and  oaths. 

My  uncle  extended  his  arm  toward  the  room. 

"Your  gendemaa's  vice,"  he  said;  "eh,  Mr. 
Byrdl" 

The  man  put  oot  a  jeweled  hand  and  snuffed  the 
candles. 

"The  vice,  Abner,  but  not  the  gendemcn." 

Mr.  Bjrrd  flicked  a  bit  of  soot  from  his  immacu- 
late sleeve.     Then  he  made  a  careless  gesture. 

"These  beasts,"  he  said,  *  re  the  scum  of  New 
Orleans.  They  woi^  bring  any  practice  into  dis- 
repute. One  canned  illustrate  a  theory  by  sudi 
creatures.     Gaming,  Abner,  is  the  diversion  of  a 
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gentleman;  it  depends  on  chance,  even  as  all  trading 
docs.  The  Bishop  of  London  has  been  unable  to 
point  out  wherein  it  is  immoral." 

"Then,"  said  Abner,  "the  Bishop  does  little  credit 
to  his  intelligence." 

"It  has  been  discussed  in  the  coffee-houses  of  New 
Orkans,"  replied  Mr.  Byrd,  "and  no  worthy  objcc 
Hon  found." 

1*1  think  I  can  give  you  one,"  replied  ray  uncle. 
And  what  »  your  objection,  Abn«f  T  asked  the 
man. 

"It  has  this  (^JMtion,  if  no  oAer,"  replied  my 
wwlf ,  "it  encourages  a  hope  of  i««ard  without  labor, 
and  it  It  this  hope,  By  J,  that  fills  the  jail  house  with 
weak  men,  and  sets  strong  ones  to  dangerous  ven- 
eres." 

He  looked  down  at  the  man  before  him,  and  again 
his  iron  jaw  moved. 

"Byrd,"  he  said,   "under  the  wisdom  of  God, 
labor  alone  can  save  the  world.     It  is  everywhere 
before  aU  benefits  that  we  would  enjoy.    Every  man 
must  till  the  earth  before  he  can  eat  of  its  fruits.  He 
must  fell  the  forest  and  let  in  the  sun  before  his  graia 
will  ripen.     He  must  spin  and  weave.    And  in  hit 
trading  he  must  labor  to  carry  his  surplus  stuff  to  for- 
eign people,  and  to  bring  back  what  he  needs  from 
their  abundance.    Labor  is  the  great  condition  of  re- 
ward.   And  your  gentleman's  vice,  Byrd,  would  an- 
nul It  and  overturn  the  world." 

But  the  man  was  not  listening  to  Abner's  words. 
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He  wttA  on  hit  feet  and  agsm  b^ore  the  window. 
Ht  had  his  jaw  gadiered  into  his  hand.  The  aum 
swore  s^tly. 

"\^itt  ditfitius  you,  Byrd?"  said  my  uncle. 

He  stood  loanoving  before  the  fire,  his  hanib  to 
mBt  fianK. 

The  n»m  tmaed  quiddy. 

**It  is  the  night,  Ahma — wind  and  drivk^  nub. 
The  devil  hu  it!" 

*^he  wmtlirr,  Byrd,"  rq>lied  my  unde,  "ha{^wnt 
In  your  phikaophy  by  chance,  so  be  a>ntent  wi^ 
wiot  it  bri^pi  you,  for  this  chance  reg»'ds,  as  yon 
tefl  me,  no  ann's  plans;  neither  tl^  wise  mm  nor 
the  laal  haA  any  favor  of  it." 

*'^m  ^«  just  nor  the  unjust,  Abner." 

My  uncle  looked  down  at  the  floor.  He  locked 
his  great  bronze  fingers  behind  his  massive  back. 

"And  so  you  believe,  Byrd,"  he  said.  "Well,  I 
take  issue  with  you.  I  think  this  thing  you  call 
'chance'  is  the  Providence  of  God,  and  I  think  it 
favors  the  just." 

"Abner,"  cried  the  man,  now  turning  from  the 
window,  "if  you  believe  that,  you  believe  it  without 
proof." 

"Why,  no,"  replied  my  unde;  "I  have  got  the 
proof  on  this  very  night." 

He  paused  a  moment;  then  he  went  on. 

"I  was  riding  with  the  Vir^nia  wagons,"  he  said, 
"on  the  journey  here.  It  was  my  plan  to  come  on 
slowly  with  them,  arriving  on  the  morrow.     But 
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these  rains  fell;  the  road  on  this  side  of  the  Hills 
was  heavy;  and  I  determined  to  leave  the  wagons 
and  ride  in  to-night. 

"Now,  call  this  what  you  like — ^this  unforeseen 
condition  of  the  road,  this  change  of  plan.  Call  it 
•chance,'  Byrd!" 

Again  he  paused  and  his  big  jaw  tightened. 

"But  it  is  no  chance,  sir,  nor  any  accidental  hap- 
pening that  Madison  of  Virginia,  Simon  Carroll  of 
Maryland  and  my  brother  Rufu»  are  upright  men, 
honorable  in  their  dealings  and  fair  before  the 
world. 

"Now,  sir,  if  this  chance,  this  chance  of  my  com- 
ing on  to-night  before  the  Virginia  wagons,  this  acci- 
dental happening,  favored  Madison,  Simon  Carroll 
and  my  brother  Rufus  as  though  with  a  direct  and 
obvious  intent,  as  though  with  a  clear  and  precon- 
ceived design,  you  will  allow  it  to  me  as  a  proof,  or, 
at  least,  Mr.  Evlyn  Byrd,  as  a  bit  of  evidence,  as 
a  sort  of  indisputable  sign,  that  honorable  men,  men 
who  deal  fairly  with  their  fellows,  have  some  favor 
oi  these  inscrutable  events." 

The  man  was  listening  now  with  a  careful  atten- 
tion. He  came  away  from  the  window  and  stood 
beside  the  table,  his  clenched  fingers  resting  on  the 
board. 

"What  do  you  drive  at,  Abner?"  he  asked. 

My  uncle  lifted  his  chin  above  the  big  wet  stock. 

"A  proof  of  my  contention,  Byrd,"  he  answered. 

"But  your  story,  Abner?    What  happened?" 
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My  uncle  looked  down  at  the  man. 

"lliere  is  no  hurry,  Byrd,"  he  said;  "the  night  is 
but  half  advanced  and  you  will  not  now  go  forward 
on  your  journey." 

"My  journey!"  echoed  the  man.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

"Why,  this,"  replied  my  uncle :  "that  you  would 
be  setting  out  for  Piccadilly,  I  imag^e,  and  the  danc> 
ing  women,  and  the  gentlemen  who  live  by  chance* 
But  as  3rou  do  not  go  now,  we  have  ample  leisure 
for  our  talk." 

"Abner,"  cried  Mr.  Byrd,  "what  is  this  riddle?" 

My  unde  moved  a  little  in  his  place  before  the 
fire. 

"I  left  the  Virginia  .wagons  at  midday,"  he  went 
on;  "night  fell  in  ihc  flat  land;  I  could  hardly  get 
on;  the  mud  wa-i  dttj  and  the  rains  blew.  The 
whole  world  was  like  the  pit. 

"It  is  a  >.-• ^on  belief  that  a  horse  can  see  on 
any  night,  howvv'er  dark,  but  this  belief  is  error,  like 
that  which  attributes  supernatural  perception  to  the 
beast.  My  horse  went  into  the  trees  and  the  fence; 
now  and  then  there  was  a  candle  in  a  window,  but 
it  did  not  lighten  the  world;  it  served  only  to  accen- 
tuate the  darkness.  It  seemed  impossible  to  go 
forward  on  a  strange  road,  now  flooded.  I  thought 
more  than  once  to  stop  in  at  some  settler's  cabin. 
But  mark  you,  Byrd,  I  c^ic  on.  Why?  I  cannot 
say.  'Chance/  Mr,  Evl^  Bysd,  if  you  like,  I 
would  call  it  otherwise.    But  no  matter." 
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He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued: 
"I  came  in  by  the  river.  It  was  all  dark  like  the 
kingdom  of  Satan.  Then,  suddenly,  I  saw  a  light 
and  your  boat  tied  up.  This  light  seemed  some- 
where  inside,  and  its  flame  puzzled  me.  I  got  down 
from  my  horse  and  went  onto  the  steamboat.  I 
found  no  one,  but  I  found  the  light.  It  was  a  fire 
Just  gathering  under  way.  A  carpenter  had  been 
at  work;  he  had  left  some  shavings  and  bits  of 
candle,  and  in  this  line  of  rubbish  the  fire  had 
started." 

The  man  sat  down  in  his  chair  beside  the  two 
tallow  candles. 

"Fire  I"  he  said.  "Yes,  there  was  a  carpenter  at 
work  in  my  office  cabin  to-day.  He  left  shavings, 
and  perhaps  bits  of  candle,  it  is  likely.  Was  it  in 
my  office  cabin?" 

"Along  the  floor  there,"  replied  my  uncle,  "be- 
ginning to  flame  up." 

"Along  the  floor!"  repeated  Mr.  Byrd.  "Then 
nothing  in  my  cabin  was  burned?  The  wall  desk, 
Abner,  with  the  long  mahogany  drawer — ^it  was  not 
burned?" 

He  spoke  with  an  eager  interest 

"It  was  not  burned,"  replied  my  unde.  "Did  it 
contain  things  of  value?" 

"Of  great  value,"  returned  the  man. 

"You  leave,  then,  things  of  value  strangely  un- 
proteacd,*'  replied  my  uncle.  "The  door  waa 
open." 
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"But  not  the  desk,  Abner.  It  wi»  securely 
locked.  I  had  that  lock  from  She£5ield.  No  key 
would  turn  it  but  my  own." 

Byrd  sat  for  some  moments  unmoving,  hit  deli- 
cate hand  fingering  his  chin,  his  lips  parted.  Then, 
as  with  an  effort,  he  got  back  his  genial  manner. 

"I  thank  you,  Abner,"  he  said.  "You  have 
saved  my  boat.  And  it  was  a  strange  coincidence 
that  brought  you  there  to  do  it." 

Then  he  flung  back  in  his  big  chair  with  a  laugh. 

"But  your  theory,  Abner?  This  chance  event 
does  not  support  it.  It  is  not  the  good  or  Christian 
that  this  coincidence  has  benefited.  It  is  I,  Abner, 
who  am  neither  good  nor  Christian." 

My  uncle  did  not  reply.  His  face  remained  set 
and  reflective. 

The  rain  beat  on  the  window-pane,  and  the 
drunken  feast  went  on  in  the  room  beyond  him. 

"Byrd,"  he  said,  "how  do  you  think  that  fire  was 
set?  A  half-burned  cigar  dropped  by  a  careless 
hand,  or  an  enemy?" 

"An  enemy,  Abner,"  replied  the  man.  "It  will 
be  the  work  of  these  damned  settlers.  Did  not  their 
envoy  threaten  if  I  should  come  in,  to  the  peril  of 
their  cabins?  I  gave  them  no  concern  then,  but  I 
was  wrong  in  that.  I  should  have  looked  out  for 
their  venom.  Still,  they  threaten  with  such  ease 
and  with  no  hand  behmd  it  that  one  comes,  in  time, 
to  take  no  notice  of  their  words." 
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He  paused  and  looked  up  at  the  big  man  above 
aim. 

"What  do  you  think,  Abner?    Was  the  fire  set?" 
"One  cannot  tell  from  the  burning  rubbish,"  re- 
plied my  uncle. 

«Jt?"*  .  ^°"''    "P'"'""*    Abner?"    said    the    man. 
"What  IS  your  opinion?" 

"The  fire  was  set,"  replied  my  unde. 

Byrd  got  up  at  that,  and  his  clenched  hand 
crashed  on  the  table. 

"Then,  by  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  I  will  overturn 
every  settler's  cabin  when  the  boat  goes  out  to- 
morrow." 

My  uncle  gave  no  attention  to  the  man's  violence. 
Tou  would  do  wanton  injury  to  innocent  men," 
he  Mid.     "The  settlers  did  not  fire  your  boat." 
"How  can  you  know  that,  Abner  ?" 
My  unde  changed.     Vigor  and  energy  and  an 
iron  will  got  into  his  body  and  his  face. 

"Byrd,"  he  said,  "we  had  an  argument  just  now; 
let  me  recall  it  to  your  attention.  You  said  'chance* 
happened  equally  to  aU,  and  I  that  the  Providence 
of  God  directs  it.  If  I  had  failed  to  come  on  to- 
mght,  the  boat  would  have  burned.  The  settlers 
wouW  have  taken  blame  for  it.  And  Madison  of 
Virgmia,  Simon  Carroll  of  Maryland  and  my 
brother  Rufus,  whose  company  at  Baltimore  insure 
your  boat,  would  have  met  a  loss  they  can  ill  afford." 
His  voice  was  hard  and  level  like  a  sheet  of  light. 
"Not  you,  Byrd,  who,  as  you  tell  me,  are  neither 
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good  nor  Chrittian,  but  these  men,  who  tre,  would 
hftve  settled  for  this  Iom.  It  it  the  truth— «h,  Mr. 
Evlyn  Byrd?" 

The  man'i  big  blue  eyet  widened  in  his  olive  tkin. 

**I  should  have  claimed  the  insurance,  of  course* 
as  I  had  the  right  to  do  "  he  said  coldly,  for  he  waa 
not  in  fear.    "But,  Abnei; ^" 

"Precisely  r*  rei>fied  my  unde.  "And  now,  Mr. 
Evlyn  Byrd,  let  us  go  on.  We  had  a  further  argu- 
ment. You  thought  a  man  in  his  intelligence  could 
outwit  God.  And,  sir,  you  undertook  to  do  itt 
With  your  crew  drunken  here,  the  boat  deserted,  t  je 
settlers  to  bear  su^>id(m  and  your  portmanteau 
padded  up  for  your  journey  overland  to  Baltimore, 
you  watched  at  that  window  to  see  the  flames  burst 
out" 

The  man's  blue  eyes — strange,  incredible  eyes  in 
diat  olive  skin — ^were  now  hard  and  eiqiresMonless 
as  glass.  His  lips  moved,  and  his  hand  crept  up 
toward  a  bulging  pocket  of  his  satin  waistcoat. 

Grim,  hard  as  iron,  inevitable,  my  unde  went  on: 

"But  you  failed,  Byrd  I  God  outwitted  youl 
When  I  put  that  fire  out  in  the  rubbish,  the  cabin  waa 
dark,  and  in  the  dark,  Byrd,  there,  I  saw  a  gleam  of 
lij^t  shining  through  the  keyhole  of  your  wall  desk 
— the  desk  that  you  alone  can  open,  that  you  keep  so 
securely  locked.  Three  bits  of  candle  were  burning 
.in  that  empty  drawer." 

The  nun's  white  hand  approached  the  bulging 
podcet. 
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And  my  unde't  voice  rang  ts  over  a  plate  of  steel. 

"Outwit  Godl"  he  cried.  "Why,  Byrd.  you  had 
forgotten  a  thing  that  any  schoolboy  could  have 
told  you.  You  had  forgotten  that  a  bit  of  candle 
in  a  drawer,  for  lack  of  air,  bums  more  slowly  than 
a  bit  outside.  Your  pieces  set  to  fire  the  rubbish 
were  consumed,  but  your  pieces  set  in  that  locked 
drawer  to  make  sure—to  outwit  God,  if,  by  chance, 
the  others  failed— were  burning  when  I  burst  the  lid 

On. 

The  man's  nimble  hand,  lidie  like  a  snake, 
whipped  a  derringer  out  of  his  bulging  pocket. 

But,  quicker  than  that  motion,  quicker  than  light, 
quicker  than  the  eye,  my  uncle  was  upon  him.  The 
derringer  fell  harmless  to  the  fioor.  The  bones  of 
Ae  man's  slender  fingers  snapped  in  an  iron  palm. 
And  my  uncle's  voice,  big,  echoing  like  a  trumpet,' 
rang  above  the  storm  and  the  drunken  shouting: 

"Outwit  God  I  Why,  Mr.  Evlyn  Byrd,  you  can- 
not outwit  me,  who  am  the  feeblest  of  His  crea- 
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IX  was  night,  and  the  first  snow  of  October  was 
in  the  air  when  my  uncle  got  down  from  his 
horse  before  the  door.  The  great  stone  house 
sat  on  a  bench  of  the  mountains.  Behind  it  lay  the 
forest,  and  below»,  the  pasture  land  of  the  Hills. 

After  the  disastrous  failure  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  to  set  up  his  kingdom  in  Scotland, 
more  than  one  great  Highland  family  had  fled  over- 
sea into  Virginia,  and  for  a  hundred  years  had  main- 
tained its  customs.  It  was  at  the  house  of  such  a 
family  diat  my  uncle  stopped. 

There  was  the  evidence  of  travel  hard  and  long 
on  my  uncle  and  his  horse.  An  old  man  bade  him 
enter. 

"Who  is  here?"  said  my  unde. 

The  servant  replied  widi  two  foreign  words* 
meaning  "The  Red  Eagle"  in  the  Gaelic  tongue. 

And  he  led  my  unde  through  the  hall  into  &e 
dining-room.  It  was  a  scene  laid  back  a  hundred 
years  in  Skye  that  he  came  on.  A  big  woman  of 
middle  age  dined  alone,  in  a  long,  beamed  room, 
lifted  with  tallow  candles.  An  ancient  servant 
stood  behind  her  chair. 

Two  features  of  the  woman  were  conspicuous — 
her  bowed  no!»  and  her  coarse  red  hair. 
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She  got  up  when  she  saw  my  unde. 
^  '^bncr,"  she  c  ied,  "by  the  Blessed  God  I  am 
fi^ad  to  see  you  I    Come  inl    Come  in  I" 

My  uncle  entered,  and  she  put  him  beyond  her 
at  the  table. 

"You  ought  to  eat,  Abner,"  she  said;  "for  by  all 
the  tokens,  you  have  traveled." 

"A  long  way,"  replied  my  uncle. 

"And  did  the  ravens  of  Elijah  send  you  to  me?" 
said  the  woman.    "For  I  need  you." 

"What  need?"  inquired  my  uncle,  while  he  at- 
tacked the  rib  of  beef  and  the  baked  potatoes,  for 
the  dinner,  although  set  with  some  formality,  was 
plam. 

"Why,  this  need,  Abner:  For  a  witness  whose 
name  will  stand  against  the  world." 

"A  witness  I"  repeated  my  uncle. 

"Aye,  a  witness,"  continued  the  woman.  "The 
country  holds  me  hard  and  dour,  and  given  to  im- 
pose my  will.  There  wiU  be  a  weddmg  in  my  house 
to-night,  and  I  would  have  you  see  it,  free  of  pres- 
•urc.  My  niece,  Margaret  McDonald,  has  got  her 
senses  finally." 

My  uncle  looked  down  at  the  cloth. 
"Who  is  the  man?"  he  said. 
"Campbell,"    she    answered,    "and    (rood    man 
enough  for  a  stupid  woman." 

'^"-  -  moment  my  uncle  did   not  move.     His 
» body,  the  very  muscles  m  his  eyelids,  were 
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for  that  moment  inert  as  plaster.  Then  he  went 
on  with  the  potato  and  the  rib  of  beef. 

"Campbell  is  here,  then  ?"  he  said. 

"He  came  to-night,"  replied  the  woman,  "and  for 
once  the  creature  has  some  spirit.  He  will  have 
the  girl  to-night  or  never.  He  and  my  husband 
Allen  Eliott,  have  driven  their  cattle  out  cf  the 
glades  and  on  the  way  to  Baltimore.  Allen  is  with 
the  cattle  on  the  Cumberland  road,  and  Campbell 
rode  hard  in  here  to  take  the  girl  or  to  leave  her. 
And  whether  she  goes  or  stays,  he  will  not  return. 
When  the  cattle  are  sold  in  Baltimore,  he  will  take 
a  ship  out  of  the  Chesapeake  for  Glasgow." 

She  paused  and  made  a  derisive  gesture. 

"The  devil,  Abner,  or  some  witch  trick,  has  made 
a  man  of  Campbell.  He  used  to  be  irresolute  and 
sullen,  but  to-night  he  ht '  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
lifted  cattle  in  the  lowlands.  He  is  a  Campbell 
of  Glen  Licm  on  this  night.  Believe  me,  Abner,  the 
wavering  beastie  is  now  as  hard  as  oak,  and  h?s  the 
devil's  courage.  Wherefore  is  it  that  a  man  can 
change  like  that?" 

"A  man  may  hesitate  between  two  masters,"  re- 
plied my  uncle,  "and  be  only  weak,  but  when  he 
finally  makes  his  choice  he  will  get  what  his  master 
has  to  give  him — ^the  courage  of  heaven,  if  he  go 
that  way,  or  of  hell,  Madam,  if  he  go  that  way." 

"Man  I  Manl"  she  laughed.  "If  'the  one  who 
is  not  to  be  named,'  as  we  say,  put  his  spirit  into 
Campbell,  he  did  a  grand  work.    It  is  the  wild  old 
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cattle-lifter  of  Gien  Lion  that  he  is  the  night!" 
"Do  you  think,"  said  my  uncle,  "that  a  McDon- 
aid  of  Glencoe  ought  to  be  mated  with  a  Campbell 
of  Glen  Lion?"  ^ 

The  woman's  face  hardened. 
"Did  Lord  Stair  and  the  Campbells  of  Glen  Lion 
massacre  the  McDonalds  of  Glencoe  on  yesterday 
at  sunrise,  or  two  hundred  years  back?  Margaret 
—the  fool  I— said  that  before  she  got  my  final 
word." 

"Is  it  not  in  an  adage,"  said  my  unde,  '*that  the 
Highlander  does  not  change?" 

"But  the  world  changes,    Abner,"    replied   the 
woman.     "Campbell  is  not  'Bonnie  CharUe';  he 
li  rt  middle  age,  a  dour  man  and  silent,  but  he  will 
have  a  sum  of  money  from  a  half  of  the  cattle, 
•nd  he  can  take  care  of  this  girl." 
Then  she  cried  out  in  a  sharper  voice: 
"And  what  is  here  in  this  mountain  for  her,  will 
you  tell  me?    We  grow  poor!    The  old  men  arc 
<       eed.     Allen  owes  money  that  his  half  of  the 
cattle  will  hardly  pay.     Even  old  MacPherson" 
—and  she  indicated  the  ancient  man  behind  her 
chair— "has  tried  to  tell  her,  in  his  wise-wife  fol- 
dcrol,  'I  see  you  in  the  direst  peril  that  overtakes 
a  lassie,  and  a  big  shouldered  man  to  save  you.' 
And  it  was  no  omen,  Abner,  but  the  vision  of  his 
common  sense.    Here  are  the  lean  years  to  dry  out 
the  fool's  youth,  and  surely  CampbeU  is  big  shoul- 
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4ered  enough  for  any  prophecy.    And  now,  Abner, 
will  you  stay  and  be  a  witness?" 

"I  will  be  one  witness,"  replied  my  uncle  slowly, 
"if  you  will  send  for  my  brother  Rufus  to  be  an- 
other." 

The  woman  looked  at  her  guest  in  wonder. 

"That  would  be  twenty  miles  through  the  Hills," 
she  scid.  "We  could  not  get  Rufus  by  the  mom's 
mom." 

"No,"  said  Abner,  "it  would  be  three  miles  to 
Maxwell's  Tavern.     Rufus  is  there  to-night." 

The  big-4i08ed,  red-haired  woman  drunmied  on 
the  cloth  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  one  knew 
what  she  was  thinking.  Her  relentless  will  was 
the  common  Ulk.  What  she  wished  she  forced 
inth  no  concem. 

But  the  girl  was  afraid  of  Campbell.  The  man: 
seemed  evU  to  her.  It  was  not  evidenced  in  any 
act.  It  was  instinct  m  the  girl.  She  felt  the  nature 
of  the  man  like  some  venomous  thing  pretending 
to  be  gentle  until  its  hour.  And  this  fear,  dominant 
and  compelling,  gave  her  courage  to  resist  the  wom- 
an's will. 

The  long  suit  of  Campbell  for  the  girl  was  known 
to  everybody,  and  the  woman's  favor  of  it  and  the 
prl's  resistance.  The  woman  foresaw  what  folk 
in  the  Hills  would  s^y,  and  she  wished  to  forestall 
that  gossip  by  the  presence  in  her  house  of  men 
whose  word  could  not  be  ^nsaid.    If  Abner  and 
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his  brother  Rufus  were  here,  no  report  of  pressure 
on  the  girl  could  gain  belief. 

She  knew  what  reports  her  dominating  person- 
ality set  current.  She,  and  not  her  husband,  was 
the  head  of  their  affai.s,  and  with  an  iron  deter- 
mination she  held  to  every  Highland  custom,  every 
form,  every  feudal  detail  that  she  could,  against  the 
detritus  of  democratic  times  and  ridicule,  and  the 
gain  upon  her  house  of  poverty,  and  lean  years. 
She  was  alone  at  that  heavy  labor.  Allen  Eliott 
was  a  person  without  force.  He  was  usually  on 
his  cattle  range  in  the  mountains,  with  his  big  part- 
ner Campbell,  or  in  the  great  drive,  as  now,  to 
Baltimore.    And  she  had  the  world  to  face. 

"That  will  be  to  wait,"  she  said,  "and  Camp- 
bell is  in  haste,  and  the  bride  is  being  made  ready 
by  the  women,  and  the  minister  is  got  .  .  .  to  Max- 
well's Tavern!" 
Then  she  arose. 

"Well,  I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you.  I  will 
send  for  Rufus,  but  you  must  gain  Campbell  over 
to  the  waiting.  And  you  must  gain  him,  Abner,  by 
your  wn  devices,  for  I  will  not  tell  him  that  I  have 
sent  out  for  a  witness  to  the  freedom  of  my  niece 
in  this  affair.  If  you  can  make  him  wait,  the  thing 
ahall  wait  until  Rufus  is  come.  But  I  will  turn  no 
hand  to  help." 

"Is  Campbell  in  the  house?"  said  my  uncle. 
"Yes,"  she  said,  "and  ready  when  the  minister 
is  come." 
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"Is  he  alone?"  said  Abner. 

"Alone,"  she  said,  with  a  satirical  smile,  "as  a 
bridegroom  ought  to  be  for  his  last  reflections.'* 

"Then,"  replied  my  uncle,  "I  will  strike  the  bar- 
gain." 

She  laughed  in  a  heavy  chuckle,  like  a  man. 

"Hold  him  if  you  can.  It  Vill  be  a  pretty  under- 
taking, Abner,  and  practice  for  your  wits.  But  by 
stealth  it  shall  be.  I  will  not  have  you  bind  the 
bridegroom  like  the  strong  man  in  the  Scriptures." 
And  the  chuckle  deepened.  "And  that,  too,  I  think, 
mi^t  be  no  easier  than  the  finesse  you  set  at.  He 
is  a  great  man  in  the  body,  like  yoursel'." 

She  stood  up  to  go  out,  but  before  she  wait,  she 
said  another  word. 

"Abner,"  she  said,  "you  will  not  blame  me,"  and 
her  voice  was  calm.  "Somebody  must  think  a  little 
for  these  pretty  fools.  Hiey  are  like  the  lilies  of 
die  field  in  their  lade  of  wisdom;  they  will  always 
bloom,  and  there  is  no  winter!  Why,  man,  they 
have  no  more  brain  than  a  haggis  I  And  what  are 
their  little  loves  against  the  realities  of  life?  And 
their  tears,  Abner,  are  like  the  rams  in  summer, 
showering  from  every  cloud.  And  their  heads  cram- 
med with  folderol — a  prince  will  come,  and  diey 
cannot  take  a  good  man  for  that  dream!"  She 
paused  and  added: 

"I  will  go  and  send  for  Rufus.  And  when  you 
have  finished  with  your  dinner,  MacPherson  will 
take  you  in  to  Campbell." 
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The  woman  was  hardly  gone  before  the  old  man 
slipped  over  to  Abner's  chair. 

3°"''  ***  whispered,  "ha'e  ye  a  wee  drop?" 
No  liquor,  MacPherson,"  said  my  uncle. 

The  old  man's  bleared  eyes  blinked  like  a  half- 
bhnded  owl's. 

"It  would  be  gran',  a  wee  drop,  the  night,"  he 

*Tor  joy  at  the  wedding,"  said  my  uncle. 
Na,  mon,  na,  moni"    Then  he  looked  swiftly 
around.  ' 

"The  eagle  ha  beak  and  talons,  and  what  ha  the 
dove,  mon?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  MacPherson?"  said  my 
fmde.  ' 

The  old  creature  peered  across  the  tabic. 
"Ye  ha  gran'  shoulders,  mon,"  he  said. 
My  imde  put  down  his  fork. 

"MacPherson,"   he   said,    "what   do   you   beat 
about?" 

"I  wa  homed,"  he  replied,  "wi  a  cowl,  and  I 
can  see- 1" 

**And  what  do  you  see?"  inquired  Abner. 
A  vulture  flying,"  said  the  old  man,  "but  it 
18  unco  dark  beneath  him." 

Again  on  this  night  every  motion  and  every  sign 
of  motion  disappeared  from  my  uncle's  body  and 
his  face.  He  remained  for  a  moment  like  a  figure 
cut  m  wood. 

"A  vulture!"  he  echoed. 
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"Aye,  monl    What  ha  the  dove  to  save  it?" 

"The  vulture,  it  may  be,"  said  my  uncle. 

"The  Red  Eagle,  and  the  foul  vulture  1"  cried 
the  old  man.    "Noo,  mon,  it  is  the  bird  of  death  I" 

"A  bird  of  death,  but  not  a  bird  of  prey."  Then 
he  got  up. 

"You  may  hav^  familiar  spirit,  MacPherson," 
he  said  coldly,  "for  all  I  know.  Pe-haps  they  live 
on  after  the  Witch  of  lilndor.  It  is  a  wot  Id  of 
mystery.  But  I  siiould  not  come  to  you  to  get  up 
Samuel,  and  I  see  now  why  the  Lord  stamped  out 
your  practice.  It  was  because  you  misled  his  peo- 
ple. If  there  is  a  vult are  in  this  buemess,  MacPher- 
son,  it  is  no  symbol  of  your  bridegroom.  Arid  now, 
will  you  take  me  in  to  Campbell?" 

The  old  man  flung  the  door  open,  and  Abner 
went  out  into  the  hall.  As  he  crossed  the  sill,  a 
girl,  listening  at  the  door,  fled  past  him.  She  had 
been  crouched  down  against  it. 

She  was  half-dressed,  all  in  white,  as  though  eiv* 
caped  for  a  moment  out  of  the  hands  of  tiring  wom- 
en. But  she  had  the  chalk  face  of  a  ghost,  and  eyes 
wide  wit'i  fear. 

My  uncle  went  on  as  though  he  had  passed  noth- 
ing, and  the  olc*  Scotchman  before  him  only  wagged 
his  head,  with  the  whispered  comment,  "It  wa  be 
gran',  a  wee  drop,  the  night." 

They  came  into  a  big  room  of  the  house  wiA 
candles  on  a  table,  and  a  fire  of  chestnut  logs.    A 
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man  walking  about  stopped  on  the  hearth.     He 
was  a  huge  figure  jf  a  man  in  middle  life 

A  fierce  light  leaped  up  in  his  face  when  he  saw 
my  uncle. 

youtere  ?""  ^"  '"'^-    "^^^  ^""  '^'  ^'^^  ^'^^ 

de"  "irrhi^l,^  •i*''*"^'  Campbell,"  replied  my  un- 
cte,  If  the  devil  were  against  you.  The  devil  hat 
been  much  maligned.  He  is  very  nearly  equal,  the 
Scnpture.  tell  us  to  the  King  of  Kings.'  He  is  no 
foo.  to  mislead  his  people  and  to  trap  his  servants. 
h.n  #^?  «l'^ay«.«alous  in  their  interests,  Camp- 
bell, fertile  m  devices,  and  holding  hard  with  every 

tampbel!,  but  I  do  not  find  his  vice  to  be  a  lack 
of  lucerest  in  his  o.rn." 

«^  one  of  his  own.  For  if  the  devil  were  on  my 
ttde,  Abner,  he  would  have  turned  you  away  from 
this  door  to-night."  ' 

that  does  not  follow.     I  do  not  grant  the  devil 
a  supreme  control.    There  is  One  above  him,  and  if 

Sfn.T°*.  r'^'u'"*"**^*^  "  ^''  P'^^P^^  ^»h,  they 
dbould  not  for  *hat  reason  condemn  him  with  a 
treasonable  intent." 
The  man  turned  wit/  a  decisive  gesture. 
Abner,"  he  said,  "let  me  understand  this  thing. 

fere  wf.h''""'-      .'  "^^^  '°™'^  '^^^  «°»"P'  *°  »"*er. 
tere  with  me  m  this  marriage?    Or  by  chance?" 
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"Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  replied  my  uncle. 
**I  went  into  the  mountains  to  buy  the  cattle  ycm 
and  Eliott  range  there.  I  found  you  gone  already, 
with  the  herd,  toward  Maryland.  And  lo,  at  I 
returned,  I  rode  in  here  to  Eliott't  house  to  rest 
and  to  feed  my  hor^e." 

"Eliott  it  with  the  drove,"  said  Campbell. 

"No,"  replied  my  uncle,  "Eliott  is  not  with  the 
drove.  I  overtook  it  on  the  Cheat  River.  The 
drivera  said  you  hi|!«d  them  this  morning,  and  rode 
twty." 

The  man  shifted  his  feet  and  looked  down  at 
my  unde. 

"It  is  late  in  the  season,"  he  said.  "One  must  go 
ahead  to  arrange  for  a  field  and  for  some  shocks 
of  fodder.    Eliott  is  ahead." 

"He  it  not  on  the  road  ahead,"  -turned  Abner. 
"Arnold  and  his  drovers  came  ihat  way  from  Mary- 
land, and  they  had  not  seen  him." 

"He  did  not  go  the  road,"  said  Campbell;  "he 
took  a  path  through  the  mountains." 

My  uncle  remained  silent  for  some  moments. 

"Campbell,"  said  my  uncle,  "the  Scriptures  tell 
us  that  there  is  a  path  which  the  vulture's  eye  hadi 
not  seen.     Did  Eliott  take  that  path?" 

The  man  changed  his  posture. 

"Now,  Abner,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  answer  a  fool 
thing  like  that." 

"Well,  Campbell,"  replied  my  uncle,  "I  can  an- 
swer it  for  you :  Eliott  did  not  take  that  path." 
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tJ^J^^'^1'1^  T  ■  *^'«  '"^^    ^«<=»>  «nd  opened 
the  case  with  hit  thumb-nail. 

"TTic  woman  ought  to  be  ready,"  he  .aid. 
My  uncle  looked  up  af    lim 
;;CampbeiI,"  he  said,  "put  off  thi.  marriage." 
ihe  man  turned  about. 

3*^5:  •^^"^dr  put  it  off?"  he  .aid. 

^-tJV  °^"  "••**"'  Campbell,"  replied  my 
«? ,  **  °"'*"*  ■'«  "<>*  propitiou.." 
^  I  do  not  believe  in  .ign.,"  .aid  the  man. 

«er^TtT''\r  ^"  °^  •'«"•'"  '^^^'d  Ab. 
to  Ahaz,  .nd  there  i.  the  .ign  to  you."  ^ 

«rttJL  ™*"  *""***^  ^'^^  •»  oath. 

CampbeU, '  replied  my  uncle,    "I    a     pt   the 
word;  accuraed  i.  the  «vord." 

ttgI?"^^*^"'°"*P'*'"'    What  omen?    What 
"Why,  thi.  .ign,"  replied  Abner:  "MacPherson 
who  wa.  born  with  a  cowl.  ha.  .een  a  vulture  flyl 

"Damme,  man  I"  cried  CampbeU.    "Do  you  hang 

^si^nfin^a'r  °'  '°°'^^-  MacPherson'.ee.  h"? 
^r.  ?  .  o  '^P-"'^  ^^^  liquor  would  set  fly. 
^beastsofPatmos.  Do  you  teU  me,  Abner.  that 
you  beheve  m  what  MacPherson  sees?" 

And  what  have  you  seen?"  said  the  man. 
I  have  seen  the  vulture  I"  replied  my  uncle.  "And 
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I  was  born  dean  and  have  no  taste  for  liquor. 

"Abner,"  said  Campbell,  "you  move  about  in  the 
dark,  and  I  have  no  time  to  grope  after  you.  The 
woman  should  be  ready." 

"But  are  you  ready?"  said  my  unde. 

"Man I  Man!"  cried  CarapbeU.  "WiU  you  be 
forever  in  a  fog?  Well,  travel  on  to  Satan  in  it! 
t  am  ready,  and  here  are  the  women!" 

But  it  was  not  the  bride.  It  was  MacPherson  to 
inquire  if  the  bride  should  come. 

My  unde  got  up  then. 

"Campbell,"  he  said,  in  his  deep,  level  voice,  "if 
the  bride  is  ready,  you  are  not." 

The  man  was  at  the  limit  of  forbearance. 

"The  devil  take  you!"  he  cried.  "If  you  mean 
anytibing,  say  what  it  is !" 

"Campbell,"  replied  my  unde,  "it  is  the  custom 
to  inquire  if  any  man  knows  a  reason  why  a  mar- 
riage should  not  go  on.  Shall  I  stand  up  before 
the  company  and  give  the  reason,  while  the  marriage 
waits?  Or  shall  I  pve  it  to  you  here  while  the 
marriage  waits?" 

The  man  divined  something  behind  my  uncle^s 
menace. 

"Bid  them  wait,"  he  said  to  MacPherson. 

Then  he  closed  the  door  and  turned  back  on  my 
unde — his  shoulders  thrown  forward,  his  fingers 
denched,  his  words  prefaced  by  an  oath. 

"Now,  sir," — and  the  oath  returned, — "what  is 
it?" 
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My  uncle  got  up,  took  something  from  his  pocket, 
and  put  It  down  on  the  table.  It  was  a  piece  of  lint 
twisted  together,  as  diough  one  had  rolled  it  firmi; 
between  the  palms  of  one's  hands. 

"Campbell."  he  said,  "as  I  rode  the  trail  on  your 
«ttle  range,  m  the  mountains,  this  morning,  a  bit 

IjJ      fw%  "^"^^^  ™5r  eye.     I  got  down  and 

picked  up  this  fragment  of  lint  on  the  hard  ground. 

It  puzzled  me.    How  came  it  thus  rolled?    I  began 

o  «.arch  the  ground,  riding  slowly  in  an  ever-widen- 

TtZf\  ^^7t'''^l  ^  ^^"^  *  '^^'"^  ^'^  ^^^  then 
a  third.  roUed  hard  together  like  the  first.    Then 

lin«^7f  ;•  'T^'^""'  thing:,  these  bits  were  in 
luie  and  leadmg  from  your  trail  down  the  slope  of 
tiic  cattle  range  to  the  border  of  the  forest.  I  went 
back  to  the  trail,  and  there  on  the  baked  earth. Tn 
Une  with  these  bits  of  lint,  I  found  a  spot  w^;  ^ 
bucket  of  water  had  been  poured  out " 
CampbcU  ^s  standing  beyond  him,  staring  at  the 

Ifhtfhistillt^"^^^-^-^^^^^ 
]'Go  on,"  he  said. 
"It  occurred  to  me,"  continued  my  uncle,  "that 

traU.  as  I  had  found  them  below  it,  and  so  I  rode 

traight  on  up  the  hiU  to  a  raa  fence.    I  f oun5  no 

C^hril    1  T'l^  !^^'  ^"'  '  ^°""^  »"ot*»«r  thing, 

^n  Ak    .    ""^  "?'  ™^*  ^^'"P^^^  °"  ^^  other 
«de  of  the  fence.    I  got  down  and  looked  closely. 

On  the  upper  surface  of  a  flat  raU,  immediately 
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before  the  trampled  weeds,  there  was  an  impression 
as  though  a  square  bar  of  iron  had  been  laid  across 

it." 

My  uncle  stopped.    And  Campbell  said: 

"Go  on." 

Abner  remained  a  moment,  his  eyes  on  Ac  manj 
the**  he  continued: 

"The  impression  was  in  a  direct  line  toward  the 
point  on  the  trail  where  the  water  had  been  poured 
out.  I  was  puzzled.  I  got  into  the  saddle  and  rode 
back  across  the  trail  and  down  the  line  of  the  frag- 
ments of  lint.  At  the  edge  of  the  forest  I  found 
where  a  log-heap  had  been  burned.  I  got  down 
again  and  walked  back  along  the  line  of  the  twisted 
lint.  I  looked  closely,  and  I  saw  that  the  fragments 
of  dried  grass,  and  now  and  then  a  rag-weed,  had 
been  pressed  down,  as  though  by  something  moving 
down  the  hillside  from  the  trail  to  the  burned  log- 
heap. 

"Now,  Campbell,"  he  said,  "what  happened  on 
thathiUside?" 

Campbell  stood  up  and  looked  my  uncle  in  the 
face.    "What  do  you  think  happened?"  he  said. 

"I  think,"  replied  Abner,  "that  some  one  sat  in 
the  weeds  behind  the  fence  with  a  half-stocked, 
square-barreled  rifle  laid  on  the  flat  rail,  and  from 
that  ambush  shot  something  passing  on  the  trail,  and 
then  draped  it  down  the  hillside  to  the  log-heap. 
I  think  that  poured-out  water  was  to  wash  away 
the  blood  where  the  thing  fell.     I  do  not  know 
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where  the  bits  of  hnt  came  from,  but  I  think  they 

Z2r  ^"^^/'^Jf^,""^^^  the  weight  of  the  heavy 

fc    ^°  I  th/«k  correctly,  eh,  CampbeU?" 
You  do,"  said  the  man. 

My  uncle  was  astonished,  for  Campbell  faced 
him,  his  aspect  grim,  determined,  like  one  who  at 

Abner,    he  said,  "you  have  trailed  this  thing  with 

thrryt"°'^  **•  ^  P^**"  ''°'^*'  ^^**  ^»  *»* 

My  uncle  was  amaeed. 

.ai7nl7^"'".«'  "P"t^'  """^^  y°"  ^»»»  *J»«  thing 
^at  herd  of  cattle  between  them.  The  herd  is  to 
be  dnven  over  the  mountains  to  Baltimore  and  sold. 
If  one  of  the  partners  is  shot  out  of  his  saddle  and 
^c  crime  concealed,  may  not  the  other  partner  seU 
the  entire  drove  for  his  own  and  put  the  whole  sum 
m  his  pocket?  , 

"And  if  this  surviving  partner,  Campbell,  were  a 
man  taken  with  the  devil's  resolution,  I  think  he 
might  try  to  make  one  great  stroke  of  this  business. 
1  think  he  might  hire  men  to  drive  his  cattle,  giving 
out  that  his  partner  had  gone  on  ahead,  and  then 
him  back  for  the  woman  he  wanted,  take  her  to 
Baltimore,  put  her  on  the  ship,  sell  the  cattle,  and 
with  the  woman  and  money  sail  out  of  the  Chesa- 
peake for  the  Scotch  Highlands  he  came  from !  Who 
could  say  what  became  of  the  missing  partner,  or 
that  he  did  not  receive  his  half  of  the  money  and 
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meet  robbery  and  murder  on   his  way  home?" 

My  uncle  stopped.  And  Campbell  broke  out  into 
a  great  ironical  laugh. 

"Now,  let  this  thing  be  a  lesson  to  you,  Abner. 
Your  little  deductions  are  correct,  but  your  great 
conclusion  is  folly. 

"We  had  a  wild  heifer  that  would  not  drive,  so 
we  butchered  the  beast.  I  had  great  trouble  to 
shoot  her,  but  I  finally  managed  it  from  behind  the 
fence." 

"But  the  bits  of  Unt,"  said  my  unde,  "and  the 
washed  spot?** 

"Abner,"  cried  the  man,  "do  you  handle  cattle 
for  a  lifetime  and  do  not  know  how  blood  disturbs 
tibem?  We  did  not  want  them  in  commotion,  so  we 
drenched  the  place  where  the  heifer  fell.  And  your 
bits  of  lint  I  I  will  discover  the  mystery  there.  To 
keep  the  blood  off  we  put  an  old  quilt  under  the 
yearling  and  dragged  her  down  the  hill  on  that  The 
bits  of  lint  were  from  the  quilt,  and  rolled  thus  un- 
der the  weight  of  the  heifer." 

Then  he  added:  "That  was  weeks  ago,  but  there 
has  been  no  rain  for  a  month,  and  these  signs  of 
crime,  Abner,  were  providentially  preserved  against 
your  coming  I" 

"And  the  log-heap,"  said  my  uncle,  like  one  who 
would  have  the  whole  of  an  explanation,  "why  was 
it  burned?" 

"Now,  Abner,"  continued  the  man,  "after  your 
keen  deductions,  would  you  ask  me  a  thing  like  that? 
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To  ijct  rid  of  the  offal  from  the  butchered  beast. 
We  would  not  wash  out  the  blood-stains  and  leave 
that  to  set  our  cattle  mad." 

His  laugh  changed  to  a  note  of  victory. 

"And  now,  Abner,"  he  cried,  "will  you  stay  and 
sec  me  married,  who  have  come  hoping  to  see  me 
hanged?" 

My  unde  had  moved  over  to  the  windovf.  While 
Campbell  spoke,  he  seemed  to  listen,  not  so  much  to 
the  man  as  to  sounds  outside.  Now  far  off  on  a 
covered  wooden  bridge  of  the  road  there  was  the 
fault  sound  of  horses.  And  with  a  grim  smile  Abner 
turned  about. 

"I  wffl  stay,"  he  said,  "and  see  which  it  is." 

It  was  the  very  strangest  wedding— the  big,  de- 
termined woman  like  a  Fate,  the  tattered  servants 
with  candles  in  their  hands,  the  minister,  and  the 
bride  covered  and  hidden  in  her  veil,  like  a  wooden 
figure  counterfeiting  life. 

The  thing  began.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of 
silence.  My  uncle  went  over  to  the  window.  The 
snow  on  the  road  deadened  the  sounds  of  the  ad- 
vancing horses,  until  the  iron  shoes  rang  on  the 
stones  before  the  door.  Then,  suddenly,  as  though 
he  waited  for  the  sound,  he  cried  out  with  a  great 
voice  against  the  marriage.  The  big-nosed,  rcdr 
haired  woman  turned  on  him: 

"Why  do  you  object,  who  have  no  concern  in  this 
thing?" 
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"I  object,"  said  Abner,  "because  Campbell  has 
sent  Eliott  on  the  wrong  path !" 

"The  wrong  path  I"  cried  the  woman. 

"Aye,"  said  Abner,  "on  the  wrong  path.  There 
is  a  path  which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen,  Job 
tells  us.  But  the  path  Campbell  sent  Eliott  on, 
the  vulture  did  see." 

He  advanced  with  great  strides  into  the  room. 

"Campbell,"  he  cried,  "before  I  left  your  accursed 
pasture,  I  saw  a  buzzard  descend  into  the  forest 
beyond  your  log^eap.  I  went  in,  and  there,  shot 
through  the  heart,  was  the  naked  body  of  Allen 
Eliott.  Your  log  heap,  Campbell,  was  to  bum  the 
quilt  and  the  dead  man's  clothes.  You  trutted  to 
die  vultures,  for  the  rest,  and  the  vultures,  Camp- 
bel,  over-reached  yon." 

My  uncle's  voice  rose  and  deepened. 

"I  sent  word  to  my  brother  Rufus  to  raise  a  posse 
eomitatus  and  bring  it  to  Maxwell's  Tavern.  Then 
I  rode  in  here  to  rest  and  to  feed  my  horse.    I  found 


you,  Campbe!!,  on  the  second  line  o^  your  hell- 
planned  venture  \ 

"I  got  Mrs.  Eliott  to  send  for  Rufus  to  be  a  wit- 
ness with  me  to  your  accursed  marriage.  And  I 
undertook  to  delay  it  until  he  came." 

He  raised  his  great  arm,  the  clenched  bronze 
fingers  big  like  the  coupling  pins  of  a  cart. 

"I  would  have  stopped  it  with  my  own  hand,"  he 
said,  "but  I  wanted  the  men  of  the  HiUs  to  hang 
you.  .  .  .  And  they  are  here." 
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There  was  a  great  sound  or  tramping  feet  in  the 
hall  outside. 

And  whUe  the  men  entered,  big,  grim,  determined 
men,  Abner  called  out  their  names: 

"Arnold,  Randolph,  Stuart,  Ehiathan  Stone  and 
my  brother  Rufus!" 
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Chapter  XVI:    The  Edge  of  the  Shadow 

IT  was  a  land  of  itrange  varieties  of  courage. 
But,  even  in  the  great  hills,  I  never  saw  a  man 
like  Cyrus  Mansfield.  He  was  old  and  dying 
when  this  ghastly  adventure  happened;  but,  even  in 
the  extremity  of  life,  with  its  terrors  on  him,  he  met 
the  thing  with  his  pagan  notions  of  the  public  wel- 
fare,  and  it  is  for  his>  own  gods  to  judge  him. 

It  was  a  long  afternoon  ot  autumn.  The  dead 
man  lay  in  the  whitewashed  cabin  staring  up  at  the 
cobwebbed  ceiling.  His  left  check  below  the  eye 
was  burned  with  the  brand  of  a  pistol  shot  The 
track  of  a  bullet  ran  along  the  eyebrow,  plowing 
into  the  skull  above  the  ear.  His  grizzled  hair  stood 
up  like  a  brush,  and  the  fanaticism  of  his  face  was 
exaggerated  by  the  strained  postures  of  death. 

A  tall,  gaunt  woman  sat  by  the  door  in  the  sun. 
She  had  a  lapful  of  honey  locust,  and  she  worked  at 
that,  putting  the  pieces  together  in  a  sort  of  wreath. 
The  branches  were  full  of  thorns,  and  the  inside  of 
the  woman's  hand  was  torn  and  wounded  upon  the 
balls  of  the  fingers  and  the  palm,  but  she  plaited 
the  thorns  together,  giving  no  heed  to  her  injured 
hand. 

She  did  not  get  up  when  my  Uncle  Abner  and 
Squire  Randolph  entered.  She  sat  over  her  work 
with  imperturbable  stoicism. 
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The  man  and  woman  were  itrangert  in  the  land, 
prc«mpting  one  of  Mansficld'a  cabini.  Their  mil- 
•ior  was  a  mystery  for  conjecture.  And  now  the 
man's  death  was  a  mystery  beyond  it 

When  Randolph  inquired  how  the  man  had  met 
his  death,  the  woman  got  up,  without  a  word,  went 
to  a  cupboard  m  the  waU,  took  out  a  dueling  pistol, 
and  handed  it  to  him.  Then,  she  spoke  i»  a  dreary 
voice : 

"He  was  mad.  The  cause,'  he  said,  *:uust  have  a 
sacrifice  of  blood.' " 

She  looked  steadily  at  the  dead  man. 

"Ah,  yes,"  she  added,  "he  wa?  mad!" 

Then  she  turned  about  and  went  back  to  Tier  chair 
in  the  sun  before  the  door. 

Randolph  and  Ab  ler  examined  the  weapon.  It 
was  a  handsome  dueling  pistol,  with  an  inlaid  sil- 
ver stock  and  a  long,  octagon  barrel  of  hard,  sharp- 
edged  steel.  It  had  been  lately  fired,  for  the  ex- 
ploded percussion  cap  was  still  on  the  nipple. 

"He  was  a  poor  shot,"  said  Randolph;  "he  very 
nearly  missed." 

My  uncle  looked  closely  at  the  dead  man's  wound 
and  the  burned  cheek  beneath  it.  He  turned  the 
weapon  slowly  in  his  hand,  but  Randolph  was  im- 
patient. 

"Well,  Abner,"  he  said,  "did  the  pistol  kill  him, 
or  was  it  the  finger  of  God?" 

"The  Distol  killed  him,"  replied  my  uncle. 
"And  shall  we  believe  the  woman,  eh,  Abner?" 
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"I  am  willing  to  believe  her,"  replied  my  uncle. 

They  looked  about  the  cabin.  There  wat  blood 
on  the  floor  and  flecked  against  the  wall,  and  staina 
on  the  barrel  of  the  pistol,  as  though  the  man  had 
staggered  about,  stunned  by  the  bullet,  before  he 
died.  And  so  the  wound  looked — not  mortal  on  the 
instant,  but  one  from  which,  affr  some  time,  a  man 
might  die. 

Randolph  wrote  down  his  memorandum^  and  the 
two  went  out  into  the  road. 

It  was  an  afternoon  of  Paradise.  The  road  ran 
in  a  long  endless  ribbon  westward  toward  the  Ohio. 
Negroes  in  the  wide  bottom  land  were  harvesting 
the  com  and  setting  it  up  in  great  bulging  shodca 
tied  with  grapevine.  Beyond  on  a  hig^  wooded 
knoll,  I'  K»d  a  mansion^iouse  with  white  pillars. 

My  unde  took  the  duelling  pistol  out  of  his  pocket 
and  lumded  it  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

"Randolph,"  he  said,  "these  weapons  were  made' 
in  pairs;  there  should  be  another.  And,"  he  added, 
"there  is  a  crest  on  the  butt  plate." 

"Virginia  is  full  of  such  folderols,"  replied  the 
Justice,  "and  bought  and  sold,  pledged  and  traded. 
It  Would  not  serve  to  identify  the  dead  man.  And 
besides,  Abner,  why  do  we  care?  He  is  dead  by  hia 
own  hand;  his  rights  and  his  injuries  touch  no  other; 
let  him  lie  with  his  secrets." 

He  made  a  little  circling  gesture  upward  with  his 
index  finger. 

"  'Duncan  is  dead,*  "  he  quoted.    "  'After  Ufe's 
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fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well.'    ShtU  we  pay  our  re- 
spects to  Mansfield  b*;for'  we  ride  away?" 

And  he  indicated  the  house  like  a  white  cornice 
on  the  high  cliff  above  them. 

They  had  been  standing  with  their  backs  to  the 
cabin  door.    Now  the  woman  passed  them.     She 
wore  a  cahco  sunbonnet,  and  carried  a  little  bundle 
tied  up  m  a  cotton  handkerchief.    She  set  out  west- 
ward  along  the  road  toward  the  Ohio.    She  walked 
dowly,  hke  one  bound  on  an  interminable  jormey. 
Moved  by  some  impulse  they  looked  in  rt  the 
«bin  door.    The  dead  man  lay  as  he  had  b^en. 
his  face  turned  toward  the  ceiling,  his  hands  grew 
tesquely  crossed,  his  body  rigid.    But  now  the  sprigs 
of  honey  locust,  at  which  the  woman  worked,  were 
pressed  down  on  his  unkempt  grizzled  hair.    The 
sunky  on  tht  floor,  and  there  was  silence. 

They  left  the  cabin  with  no  word  and  climbed 
the  long  path  to  the  mansion  on  the  hill. 

Mansfield  sat  in  a  great  chair  on  the  piUared 
porch.  It  was  wide  and  cool,  paved  with  colored 
tilM  carried  over  from  England  in  a  sailing  ship. 

He  was  the  strangest  man  I  have  ever  seen.  He 
wts  old  and  dying  then,  but  he  had  a  spirit  in  him 
that  no  event  could  bludgeon  into  servility.  He  sat 
with  a  gray  shawl  pinned  around  his  shoulders.  The 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  afternoon  fell  on  his  jaw 
hke^a  plowshare,  on  his  big,  crooked,  bony  nose, 
on  his  hard  gray  eyes,  bringing  ^»^em  into  relief 
against  the  lines  and  furrows  of   .        ce. 
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*'Mai»field,"  cried  Rtndolph,  "how  do  you  do? 

"I  ttill  live,"  replied  the  old  min,  "but  at  any 
hour  I  may  be  ejected  <   "  of  life." 

"We  all  live,  Mantfieiv.,"  said  my  uncle,  "at  long 
at  God  Willi." 

"Now,  Abner,"  ctied  the  old  man,  "you  repeat 
the  jargon  of  the  churches.  The  will  of  man  it  the 
only  power  in  the  univerte,  to  far  at  w^  can  find  out* 
that  it  able  to  direct  the  movingt  of  eventt.  Nodi- 
ing  elte  that  ezittt  can  make  the  mott  trivial  thing 
happen  or  ceate  to  happen.  No  imagined  god  or 
demon  in  all  the  history  of  the  race  hat  ever  in- 
fluenced  the  order  of  eventt  at  much  at  the  feeblett 
human  creature  in  an  hour  of  life.  Sit  down,  Abner, 
and  let  me  tell  you  the  truth  before  I  ceate  to  exitt, 
at  the  beasts  of  the  field  cease." 

He  indi  ated  the  great  carved  oak  chairs  about 
him,  and  the  two  visitors  sat  down. 

Randolph  loved  the  vanities  of  argument,  and  he 
thrust  in: 

"I  am  afraid,  Mansfield,"  he  said,  "you  will  never 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Paradise."' 

The  old  man  made  a  contemptuous  gesture. 

"Pleasure,  Randolph,"  he  said,  "is  the  happiness 
of  little  men;  big  men  are  after  something  more. 
They  are  after  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  di- 
recting events.  This  is  the  only  happiness :  to  crush 
out  every  other  authority — to  be  the  one  dominating 
authority — to  make  events  take  the  avenue  one  likes. 
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Thii  it  the  happinesi  of  the  god  of  the  univenc.  if 
there  ii  any  god  of  the  univerte." 

He  moved  in  hit  chiir,  hit  elbowt  out,  hit  fingers 
extended,  hit  bony  face  uplified. 

"Abner,"  he  cried,  "I  am  wiUing  for  you  to  en- 
dure  life  at  you  find  it  and  tay  it  it  the  wiU  of  God, 
but,  t.  for  me,  I  wiU  not  be  cowed  into  tubmittion. 
I  wiU  not  be  held  back  from  laying  hold  of  the  lever 
of  the  great  engine  merely  becaute  the  nimble  of 
the  machinery  fiUt  other  men  with  terror." 

Mantfield,"  replied  my  uncle,  in  hit  deep,  level 
voice,    the  fear  of  God  it  the  beginning  of  witdom." 

I  he  old  man  moved  hit  extended  armt  with  • 
powerful  threthmg  motion,  Uke  a  vulture  beating  the 
tir  with  itt  great  wingt. 

"Fear  I"  he  cried.  "Why,  Abner,  fear  ii  the  latt 
clutch  of  the  animal  clinging  to  the  inteUig  nee  of 
nwui  It  It  emerget  from  the  inttinct  of  the  beatt 
lUe  firtt  man  thought  the  monttcrt  about  him  were 
gjds.  Our  fathert  thought  the  elemcntt  were  godt, 
and  we^nk  the  impultc  moving  the  machinery  of 
the  world  It  the  wiU  of  some  divine  authority.  And 
ilwayt  the  only  thing  in  the  universe  that  was  tu- 

^1?°''^  "'  ^^'"8^  ^"  *»""  »^">d  to  awcrt  it. 
•tlf  The  human  will  that  can  change  things,  that 
can  do  as  it  likes,  has  been  afraid  of  phantasms  that 
never  yet  nict  with  anything  they  could  turn  aside." 
He  clenched  his  hands,  contracted  his  elbows,  and 
brought  them  down  with  an  abrupt  derisive  gesture. 
I  do  not  understand,"  he  said,  "but  I  am  not 
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afraid.  I  will  not  be  beaten  into  submission  by 
vague,  inherited  terrors.  I  will  not  be  subservient 
to  things  that  have  a  lesser  power  than  I  have.  I 
will  not  yield  the  control  of  events  to  elements  that 
are  dead,  to  laws  that  are  unthinking,  or  to  an  in- 
fluence that  cannot  change. 

"Not  all  the  gods  that  man  has  ever  worshiped 
can  make  things  happen  to-morrow,  but  I  can  make 
them  happen;  therefore,  I  am  a  god  above  them. 
And  how  shall  a  god  that  is  greater  than  these  gods 
give  over  the  doihinion  of  events  into  their  hands?" 

"And  so,  Mansfield,"  said  Abner,  "you  have  been 
acting  just  now  upon  this  belief?" 

The  old  man  turned  his  bony  face  sharpK  on  my 
uncle. 

"Now,  Abner,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  mean  by 
diis  Delphic  sentence?" 

For  reply,  my  uncle  extended  his  arms  toward 
the  whitewashed  cabin. 

"Who  is  the  dead  man  down  there?" 

"Randolph  can  tell  you  that,"  said  Mansfield. 

"I  never  saw  the  man  until  to-day,"  replied  the 
Justice. 

"Eh,  Randolph,"  cried  the  old  man,  "do  you  ad- 
minister the  law  and  have  a  memory  like  that?  In 
midsummer  the  justices  sat  at  the  county  seat.  Have 
you  forgot  that  inquisition?" 

"I  have  not,"  said  the  Justice.  "It  was  a  fool's 
inquiry.  One  of  Nixon's  negro  women  reported  a 
slave  plot  to  poison  the  wells  and  attack  the  people 
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with  a  curious  weapon.  She  got  the  description  of 
the  weapon  out  of  some  preacher's  sermonr— a  kind 
of  spear.  If  she  had  named  some  implement  of 
modem  warfare,  we  could  have  better  credited  her 
story." 

"WeU,  Randolph,"  cried  the  old  man,  "for  all  the 
wisdom  of  your  justices,  she  spoke  the  truth.  They 
were  pikes  the  woman  saw,  and  not  the  spears  of 
the  horsemen  of  Israel.  Did  you  notice  a  stranger 
who  remamed  in  a  corner  of  the  courtroom  while 
the  justices  were  sitting?  He  disappeared  after  the 
trial.  But  did  you  mark  him,  Randolph?  He  lies 
dead  down  yonder  in  my  negro  cabin." 

A  light  came  into  the  face  of  the  Justice. 

"By  the  Eternal,"  he  cried,  "an  aboUtionist  I" 

He  flipped  the  gold  seals  on  his  watch  fob;  then 
he  added,  with  that  little  circling  gesture  of  his  fin- 
ger: 

"WeU,  he  has  taken  himself  away  with  his  own 
hands." 

"He  is  dead,"  said  Mansfield,  thrusting  out  his 
plowshare  jaw,  "as  aU  such  vermin  ought  to  be. 
We  are  too  careless  in  the  South  of  these  vicious 
reptiles.  We  ought  to  stamp  them  out  of  life  when- 
ever we  find  them.  They  are  a  menace  to  the  peace 
of  the  land.  They  incite  the  slaves  to  arson  and  to 
murder.  They  are  beyond  the  law,  as  the  panther 
and  the  wolf  are.  We  ought  to  have  the  courage 
to  destroy  the  creatures. 
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"The  destiny  of  this  republic,"  he  added, 
our  hands." 

My  uncle  Abner  spoke  then : 

"It  is  in  God's  hands,"  he  said. 

"God!"  cried  Mansfield.  "I  would  not  give 
house  room  to  such  a  god!  When  we  dawdle,  Ab- 
ner, the  Yankees  always  beat  us.  Why,  man,  if  this 
thing  runs  on,  it  will  v/ind  up  in  a  lawsuit.  We  shall 
be  stripped  of  our  property  by  a  court's  writ.  And 
mstead  of  imposing  our  will  on  this  republic,  we 
shall  be  answering  a  little  New  England  lawyer  with 
rejoinders  and  rebuttals." 

"Would  the  bayonet  be  a  better  answer?"  said  my 

uncle. 

"Now,  Abner,"  said  Mansfield,  "you  amuse  me. 
These  Yankees  have  no  stomach  for  the  bayonet. 
They  are  traders,  Abner;  they  handle  the  shears  and 
the  stccl-yard." 

My  uncle  looked  steadily  at  the  man. 
"Virginia  held  that  opinion  of  New  England  when 
the  King's  troops  landed,"  he  said,  "It  was  a  com- 
mon l^lief.  Why,  sir,  even  Washington  riding 
north  to  the  command  of  the  Colonial  army,  when 
he  heard  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  did  not  ask 
who  had  won;  his  only  inquiry  was,  'Did  the  militia 
of  Massachusetts  fight?'  It  did  fight,  Mansfield, 
with  immortal  courage." 

My  uncle  Abner  lifted  his  face  and  looked  out 
over  the  great  valley,  mellow  with  its  ripened  corn. 
His  voice  fell  into  a  reflective  note. 
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•The  situation  in  this  republic,"  he  said,  "is  grave, 
•nd  I  am  fuU  of  fear.  In  God's  hands  the  thing 
would  finally  adjust  itself.  In  God's  slow,  devious 
way  It  would  finally  come  out  all  right.  But  neither 
you,  Mansfield,  nor  the  abolitionist,  will  leave  the 
thing  to  God.  You  will  rush  in  and  settle  it  witK 
violence.  You  will  find  a  short  cut  of  your  own 
th-ough  God's  deliberate  way,  and  I  tremble  before 
the  horror  of  blood  that  you  would  plunge  us  into." 
He  paused  again,  and  his  big,  bronzed  features 
had  the  serenity  of  some  vast  belief. 

"To  be  fair,"  he  said,  "everywhere  in  this  repub- 
lic, to  enforce  the  law  everywhere,  to  put  down  vio- 
lence, to  try  every  man  who  takes  the  law  in  his  own 
hand,  fairly  in  the  courts,  and,  if  he  is  guilty,  pun- 
ish him  without  fear  or  favor,  according  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  statute,  to  keep  everywhere  a  public  sen- 
timent of  fair  dealing,  by  an  administralfon  of  jus- 
tice above  aU  public  clamor— in  this  time  of  heat,  this 
IS  our  only  hope  of  peace  1" 

He  spoke  in  his  deep,  level  voice,  and  the  woi  Js 
seemed  to  be  concrete  things  having  dimensions  and 
weight. 

"Shall  a  fanatic  who  stirs  up  our  slaves  to  mur- 
der, said  Mansfield,  "be  tried  like  a  gentleman  be- 
rore  a  jury?" 

"Aye,  Mansfield,"  replied  my  uncle,  "like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  before  a  jury  I  If  the  fanatic  murders 
the  atizen,  I  would  hang  him,  and  if  the  citizen  mur- 
ders the  fanatic,  I  would  hang  him  too,  without  one 
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finger's  weight  of  difference  in  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure. I  would  show  New  England  that  the  jus- 
tice of  Virginia  is  even-eyed.  And  she  would  emu- 
late that  fairness,  and  all  over  the  land  the  law 
would  hold  against  the  unrestraint  that  is  gather- 


i» 


mg. 

"Abner,"  cried  Mansfield,  "yo»  »''«  *  dawdler 
like  your  god.     I  know  a  iwifter  way." 

"I  am  ready  to  believe  it,"  replied  my  unde. 
"Who  killed  the  mad  abolitionist  down  yonder?" 

"Who  cares,"  said  the  old  man,  "since  the  beast 

is  dead?" 

"I  care,"  replied  Abner. 

"Then,  find  it  out,  Abner,  if  you  care,"  said  the 
old  man,  snapping  his  jaws. 

"I  have  found  it  out,"  said  my  uncle,  "and  it  has 
happened  in  so  strange  a  way,  and  with  so  curious 
an  intervention,  that  I  cannot  save  the  State  from 

shame."  .        •    li    « 

"It  happened  in  the  simplest  way  imaginable, 
said  Randolph :    "The  fool  killed  himself." 

It  was  not  an  unthinkable  conclusion.  The  whole 
land  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  tension.  Men 
were  beginning  to  hold  their  properties  and  their 
lives  as  of  little  account  in  this  tremendous  issue. 
The  country  was  ready  to  flare  up  in  a  war,  and  to 
fire  it  the  life  of  one  man  would  be  nothing.  A 
thousand  madmen  were  ready  to  make  that  sacrifice 
of  life.  That  a  fanatic  ./ould  shoot  himself  in  Vir- 
ginia with  the  idea  that  the  slave  owners  would  be 
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charged  by  the  country  with  his  murder  and  so  the 
war  brought  on,  was  not  a  thing  improbable  in  that 
day's  extremity  of  passion.  To  the  madman  it 
would  be  only  the  slight  sacrifice  of  his  life  for  the 
immortal  gain  of  a  holy  war. 

My  uncle  looked  at  the  Justice  with  a  curious 
smile. 

"I  think  Mansfield  will  hardly  believe  that,"  he 
said. 

The  old  man  laughed. 
^^  "It  is  a  pretbr  explanation,  Randolph,"  he  said, 
"and  I  commend  it  to  all  men,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it" 

"Not  believe  itl"  cried  the  Justice,  looking  first 
at  my  uncle  and  then  at  the  old  man.  "Why,  Ab- 
ner,  you  said  the  woman  spoke  the  truth  I" 

"She  did  speak  it,"  replied  my  uncle. 

"Damme,  man  1"  cried  the  Justice.  "Why  do  you 
beat  about?  If  you  believe  the  woman,  why  do  you 
gentlemen  disbelieve  my  conclusion  on  her  words?" 

"I  disbelieve  it,  Randolph,"  replied  my  uncle,  "for 
the  convincing  reason  that  I  know  who  killed  him." 

"And  I,"  cried  Mansfield,  "disbelieve  it  for  an 
equally  convincing  reason— for  the  most  convincing 
reason  in  the  world,  Randolph,"— and  his  big  voice 
laughed  in  among  the  pillars  and  rafters  of  his  porch 
—"because  I  killed  him  myself  1" 

Abner  sat  unmoving,  and  Randolph  like  a  man 
past  belief.  The  Justice  fumb^d  with  the  pistol  in 
his  -  -ket,  got  it      t,  and  laid  it  on  the  flat  arm  on 
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hit  chair,  but  he  did  not  speak.    The  confeMion 
overwhelmed  him. 

The  old  man  stood  up,  and  the  voice  in  his  time- 
shaken  body  was  Homeric: 

"Hoi  Hoi"  he  cried.  "And  so  you  thought  I 
would  be  afraid,  Randolph,  and  dodge  about  like 
your  little  men,  shaken  and  overcome  by  fear."  And 
he  huddled  in  his  shawl  with  a  dramatic  gesture. 

"Fear  I"  And  his  laugh  burst  out  again  in  a  high 
staccato.  "Even  the  devils  in  Abner*s  Christian  hell 
lack  that  1  I  shot  the  creature,  Randolph  I  Do  you 
hear  the  awful  words  ?  And  do  you  tremble  for  me, 
lest  I  hang  and  go  to  Abner's  hell?" 

The  mock  terror  in  the  old  man's  voice  and  man- 
ner was  compelling  drama.  He  indicated  the  pistol 
on  the  chair  arm. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  mme.  Abner  should  havie 
known  it  by  the  Mansfield  arms." 

"I  did  know  it,"  replied  my  uncle. 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  Justice  with  a  queer 
ironical  smile ;  then  he  went  into  the  house. 

"Await  me,  Randolph,"  he  said.  "I  would  pro- 
duce the  evidence  and  make  out  your  case." 

And  prodded  by  the  words,  Randolph  cursed  bit- 
terly. 

"By  the  Eternal,"  he  cried,  "I  am  as  little  afraid 
as  any  of  God's  creatures,  but  the  man  confounds 
mel" 

And  he  spoke  ^e  truth.  He  was  a  justice  of  ^e 
peace  in  Vii^ia  when  only  gentlemen  could  hold 
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that  office.  He  lacked  the  b  lance  and  the  ability 
of  his  pioneer  ancestors,  and  he  was  given  over  to 
the  vanity  and  the  extravagance  of  words,  but  fear 
and  all  the  manifestations  of  fear  were  alien  to  him. 

He  turned  when  the  old  man  came  out  with  a  rose- 
wood box  in  his  hand,  and  faced  him  calmly. 

"Mansfield,"  he  said,  "I  warn  you,  I  represent 
the  law,  and  if  you  have  done  a  murder,  I  will  get 
you  hanged." 

The  old  man  paused,  and  looked  at  Randolph 
with  his  maddening  ironical  smile. 

"Fear  again,  eh,  Randolph  1"  he  said.  "Is  it  by 
fear  that  you  would  always  restrain  me?  Shall  I 
be  plucked  back  from  the  gibbet  and  Abner's  hell 
only  by  this  fear?  It  is  a  menace  I  have  too  long 
disregarded.  You  must  give  me  a  better  reason." 
Mansfield  opened  the  rosewood  box  and  took  out 
a  pistol  like  the  one  on  the  arm  of  Randolph's  chair. 
He  held  the  weapon  lightly  in  his  hand. 

."^Jjc  creature  came  here  to  harangue  me,"  he 
said,  "and  like  the  genie  in  the  copper  pot,  I  gave 
him  his  choice  of  deaths." 

He  laughed,  for  the  fancy  pleased  him. 
"In  the  swirl  of  his  heroics,  Abner,  I  carried  him 
the  pistol  yonder,  to  the  steps  of  my  portico  where 
he  stood,  and  with  this  other  and  my  father's  watch, 
I  sat  down  here.  'After  three  minutes,  sir,'  I  said, 
I  shaU  shoot  you  down.  It  is  my  price  for  hearing 
your  oration.  Fire  before  that  time  is  up.  I  shall 
call  out  the  minutes  for  your  convenience.' 
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"And  to,  I  sat  here,  Abncr,  with  my  father'* 
watch,  while  the  creature  ranted  with  my  pistol  in 

hi»  hand. 

"I  called  out  the  time,  and  he  harangued  me :  'The 
black  of  the  negro  shall  be  washed  white  with  blood  1* 
And  I  answered  him:    'One  minute,  sir  I* 

"  *The  Lord  will  make  Virginia  a  possession  for 
the  bittern  I'  was  his  second  climax,  and  I  replied, 
'Two  minutes  of  your  time  are  up!' 

"  'The  South  is  oiie  great  brothel,'  he  shouted,  and 
I  answered,  'Three  minutes,  my  fine  fellow,'  and 
shot  him  as  I  bad  promised  1  He  leaped  off  into 
the  darkness  widi  my  unfired  pistol  and  fled  to  the 
cabin  where  you  found  him." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  my  uncle  put 
out  his  arm  and  pointed  down  across  tiie  Img 
meadow  to  a  grim  outline  traveling  far  off  on  the 

road. 

"Mansfield,"  he  said,  "you  have  lighted  the  pow- 
der train  that  God,  at  His  leisure,  would  have  damp- 
ened. You  have  broken  the  faith  of  the  world  in 
our  sincerity.  Virginia  will  be  credited  with  this 
man's  death,  and  we  cannot  hang  you  for  it  I" 

"And  why  not?"  cried  Randolph,  standing  up. 
He  had  been  prodded  into  unmanageable  anger. 
"The  Commonwealth  has  granted  no  letters  of 
marque;  it  has  proclaimed  no  outlawry.  Neither 
Mansfield  nor  any  other  has  a  patent  to  uo  mur- 
der.    I  shall  get  him  hanged  I" 

My  unde  shook  his  head. 
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No,  Randolph,"  he  raid,  "you  ctnnot  hang  him." 
And  why  not?"  cried  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
arouied  now,  and  defiant.     "It  Mansfield  above  the 
law?    If  he  kilL  this  madman,  shall  he  have  a  writ 
of  exemption  for  it?" 

"But  he  did  not  kill  him  I"  replied  my  uncle. 

Randolph  was  amazed.     And  Mansfield  shook 
his  head  slowly,  his  face  retaining  its  ironical  smile. 
No,  Abner,"  he  said,  "let  Randolph  have  his 
case.     1  shot  him." 

Then  he  put  out  his  hand,  as  though  in  courtesy 
to  my  uncle.  "Be  at  peace,"  he  said.  "If  I  were 
moved  by  fear,  there  is  a  greater  near  me  than 
Randolph's  gibbet.  I  shaU  be  dead  and  buried  be- 
fore his  grand  jury  can  hold  its  inquisition." 

"Mansfield,"  replied  my  uncle,  "be  yourself  at 
peace,  for  you  did  not  kill  him." 

"Not  kiU  himl"  cried  the  man.  "I  shot  him 
thus  I" 

He  sat  down  in  his  chair  and  taking  the  pistol  out 
of  the  rosewood  box,  leveled  it  at  an  imaginary  fig- 
ure  across  the  portico.  The  man's  hand  was  steady 
and  the  sun  glinted  on  the  steel  barrel. 

"And  because  you  shot  thus,"  said  Abner,  "you 
did  not  kiU  him.  Listen,  Mansfield:  the  pistol  that 
killed  the  Abolitionist  was  held  upside  down  and 
close.  The  brand  on  the  dead  man's  face  is  under 
the  bullet  hole.  If  the  pistol  had  been  held  as  usual, 
the  brand  would  have  been  above  it.  It  is  a  law  of 
pistol  wounds:  as  you  turn  the  weapon,  so  will  the 
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brand  follow.    Held  uptide  down,  tlws  brand  ww 
below  the  wound."  ^  ^ 

A  deepening  wonder  c»me  into  the  old  mini 

ironical  face.  . 

"How  did  the  creature  die,  then,  if  I  mifted  him  f 
Abner  took  up  the  weapon  on  the  ami  of  Ran- 

dolph'i  chair.  *  ,«   / 

'*The  dead  man  did  not  fhoot  m  Mantiiela  t  fan- 
tastic duel,"  he  laid,  "Nevertheless  this  pistol  has 
bee.  fired.  And  observe  there  is  a  smeared  bloo<t 
stain  on  the  sharp  edges  of  the  barrel.  I  think  I 
know  what  happened. 

"The  madman  with  his  pistol,  overwrought, 
struggled  in  the  cabin  yonder  to  make-  himself  a 
^sacrifice  of  blood'  and  so  bring  on  this  war.  Some- 
one resisted  his  mad  act— some  one  who  seized  the 
barrel  of  the  pistol  and  in  the  struggle  also  got  a 
wounded  hand.    Who  in  that  cabin  had  a  wounded 

hand,  Randolph?"  ,     ,     .        .    . 

"By  the  living  Godl"  cried  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  "The  woman  who  plaited  thorns!  It  was 
a  blind  to  cover  her  injured  handl" 

Abnerc  looked  out  across  the  great  meadows  at 
a  tiny  figure  far  off,  fading  into  the  twilight  of  the 
distant  road  that  led  toward  the  Ohio.  ,    „     . 

"To  cover  her  injured  hand,"  he  echoed,  and 
also,  perhaps,  who  knows,  to  symbolize  the  dead 
man's  mission,  as  she  knew  he  saw  it!  The  heart 
of  a  woman  is  the  d^eoest  of  all  God's  riddles  I 
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ISNT  ihe  a  beiutjF— eh,  Randolph?" 
Vetpatian  Flomoy  had  a  tumbler  of  French 
brandy.    He  tucked  in  a  mouthful.    Then  he 
put  it  on  the  »able. 

The  house  was  the  strangett  in  Virginia.  It  was 
of  some  foreign  model.  The  whole  lecond  floor  on 
the  tide  lying  toward  the  east  was  in  two  spacious 
chambers  lifted  with  great  casement  windows  to 
the  ceiling.  Outside,  on  this  brilliant  morning,  the 
world  wa»  yellow  and  dried-up,  sere  knd  baked. 
But  the  sun  was  thin  and  the  autumn  air  hard  and 
vital. 

My  uncle,  Squire  Randolph,  the  old  country  doc- 
tor, Storm,  and  the  host,  Vespatian  Flomoy,  were  in 
one  of  these  enormous  rooms.  They  sat  about  a 
table,  a  long  mahogany  piece  made  in  England  and 
brought  over  in  a  sailing  ship.  There  were  a  squat 
bottle  of  French  brandy  and  some  tumblers.  Flor- 
noy  drank  and  recovered  his  spirit  of  abandon. 

Now  he  leered  at  Randolph,  and  at  the  girl  that 
he  had  just  called  in. 

He  was  a  man  one  would  have  traveled  far  to 
see — ^yesterday  or  the  day  ahead  of  that.  He  had 
a  figure  out  of  Athens,  a  face  cast  in  some  forgotten 
foundry  by  the  Arno,  thick-curled  mahogany-colored 
hair,    id  eyes  like  the  velvet  hull  of  an  Italian  chest- 
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not.  Thcic  excellendei  the  he«vcnly  workmin  had 
turned  out,  tnd  now  by  »omc  torcery  of  the  pit  they 
were  ditnged  into  abominations. 

Hell-charma,  one  thought  of,  when  one  looked  the 
creature  in  the  face.  Dropa  of  aome  potent  liquor, 
and  dcvil-wordi  had  done  it,  on  yeatcrday  or  the 
day  ahead  of  yetterday.  Surely  not  the  thinga  that 
really  had  done  it--time  and  the  iniquitiea  of 
Gomorrah.  Hia  itock  and  hia  fine  ruffled  ahirt  were 
•oiled.  Hia  satin  waistcoat  was  stained  with  liquor. 
"A  daughter  of  a  French  marquis,  ehl"  he  went 
on  "Sold  into  sUvery  by  a  Jest  of  the  goda— stolen 
out  of  the  garden  of  a  cwivent  I  It's  the  fabled  his- 
tory of  every  octoroon  in  New  Orleans  1" 

Fabled  or  not,  the  p rl  might  have  been  tne  thing 
he  said.  The  contour  of  the  face  came  to  a  point 
at  the  chin,  and  the  skia  waa  a  soft  Oriental  olive. 
She  waa  the  perfect  expression  of  a  type.  One  never 
could  wish  to  change  a  line  of  her  figure  or  a  fea- 
ture of  her  face.  She  stood  now  in  the  room  before 
the  door  in  the  morning  sun,  in  the  quamt,  alluring 
costume  of  a  young  girl  of  the  time— a  young  girl 
of  degree,  stolen  out  of  the  garden  of  a  convent! 
She  had  entered  at  Flomoy'a  drunken  call,  and 
there  was  the  aspect  of  terror  on  her. 

The  man  went  on  in  his  thick,  abominable  voice  t 
"My  brother  Sheppard,  coming  north  to  an  inspec- 
tion of  our  joint  estate,  presents  her  as  his  adopted 
daughter.     But  when  he  dropped  dead  in  this  room 
last  night  and  I  went  about  the  preparation  of  his 
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body  for  your  inquisition— eh,  what,  my  gentlemen  I 
I  find  a  bill  of  sale  running  back  ten  yeart,  for  the 
dainty  baggage  I 

"French,  and  noble,  stolen  from  the  garden  of  a 
convent,  perhaps  I  Perhaps!  but  not  by  my  brother 
Sheppard.  His  adopted  daughter— sentimentally, 
perhaps  I  Perhaps  I  But  legally  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty, I  think,  descending  to  his  heirs.  Eh,  Ran- 
dolph!" 

And  he  thrust  a  folded  yellow  paper  acroit  the 
table. 

The  Justice  put  down  his  glass  with  the  almost  un- 
tasted  liquor  in  it,  and  examined  the  bill  of  sale. 

"It  is  in  form!"  he  said.  "And  you  interpret  it 
correctly,  Flornoy,  by  tne  hw's  k^ir.  But  you  will 
not  wish  to  enforce  it,  I  imagine!" 

"And  why  not,  Randolph?"  cried  the  man. 

The  Justice  looked  him  firmly  in  the  face. 

"You  take  enough  by  chance,  sir.  You  and  your 
brother  Sheppard  held  the  estate  jointly  at  your 
father's  death,  and  now  at  your  brother's  death  you 
hold  it  as  sole  heir.  You  will  not  wish,  also,  to  hold 
his  adopted  daughter." 

Then  he  added: 

"This  bill  of  sale  would  hold  in  the  courts  against 
any  unindentured  purpose,  not  accompanied  by  an 
intention  expressed  in  some  overt  act.  It  would 
abo  fix  the  status  of  the  girl  against  any  pretended 
or  legendary  exemption  of  birth.  The  judges  might 
believe  that  your  brother  Sheppard  was  convinced  of 
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this  pretension  when  he  rescued  the  child  by  pur- 
chase, and  made  his  informal  adoption  at  a  tender 
age.  But  they  would  hold  the  paper,  like  a  deed, 
irrevocable,  and  not  to  be  disturbed  by  this  conjec- 


ture. 


»» 


"it  will  hold,"  cried  the  man,  "and  I  will  hold  I 
You  make  an  easy  disclaimer  of  the  rights  of  other 


II 


men.  , 

Then  his  face  topk  on  the  aspect  of  a  satyr  s. 
"Give  her  up,  eh  1  to  be  a  lady !  Why  Randolph, 
I  would  have  given  Sheppard  five  hundred  golden 
eagles  for  this  little  beauty— five  hundred  golden 
eagles  in  his  handl  Look  at  her,  Randolph.  You 
are  not  too  old  to  forget  the  points — ^the  trim  ankle, 
the  slender  body,  the  snap  of  a  thoroughbred. 
There's  the  blood  of  the  French  marquis,  on  my 
honor  I     A  drop  of  black  won't  curdle  it." 

And  he  laughed,  snapping  his  fingers  at  his  wit. 
"It  only  makes  the  noble  lady  merchandise  1  And 
perhaps,  as  you  say,  perhaps  it  isn't  there,  in  fact. 
Egadl  old  man,  I  would  have  bid  a  thousand  eagles 
if  Sheppard  had  put  her  up.  A  thousand  eagles  1 
and  I  get  her  for  nothing!  He  falls  dead  in  my 
house,  and  I  take  her  by  inheritance." 

It  was  the  living  truth.  The  two  men,  Vespatian 
Flomoy  and  his  brother  Sheppard,  took  their 
father's  estate  jointly  at  his  death.  They  were  un- 
married, and  now  at  the  death  of  Sheppard.  the  sur- 
viving brother  Vespatian  was  sole  heir,  under  the 
law,  to  the  dead  man's  properties:  houses  and  lands 
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and  slaves.  The  bill  of  iaic  put  the  girl  an  item  in 
the  inventory  of  the  dead  man's  estate,  to  descend 
with  the  manor-house  and  lands. 

The  thing  had  happened,  as  fortune  is  predis- 
posed to  change,  in  a  moment,  as  by  the  turning  of 
dice. 

At  daybreak  on  this  morning  Vespatian  Flomoy 
had  sent  a  negro  at  a  gallop,  to  summon  the  old 
country  doctor.  Storm,  Squire  Randolph  and  my 
uncle  Abner.  At  midnight,  in  this  chamber  where 
they  now  sat,  Sheppard  as  he  got  on  his  feet,  with 
his  candle,  fell  and  died,  Vespatian  said,  before  he 
could  reach  his  body.  He  lay  now  shaven  and 
clothed  for  burial  in  the  great  chamber  that  ad- 
joined. 

Old  Storm  had  stripped  the  body  and  found  no 
mark.     The  man  was  dead  with  no  scratch  or  bruise. 

He  could  not  say  what  vital  organ  had  suddenly 
played  out— perhaps  a  string  of  the  heart  had 
snapped.  At  any  rate,  the  dead  man  had  not  gone 
out  by  any  sort  of  violence,  nor  by  any  poison. 
Every  drug  or  herb  that  killed  left  its  stamp  and 
superscription,  old  Storm  said,  and  one  could  see 
it,  if  one  had  the  eye,  as  one  could  see  the  slash  of 
a  knife  or  the  bruise  of  an  assassin's  fingers. 

It  was  plain  death  "by  the  Providence  of  God," 
was  Randolph's  verdict.  So  the  Justice  and  old 
Storm  summed  up  the  thing  and  they  represented  the 
inquiry  and  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

My  unde  Abner  made  no  comment  on  this  con- 
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dusion.  He  came  and  looked  and  was  silent.  He 
demurred  to  the  'Providence  of  God'  in  Randolph  s 
verdict,  with  a  great  gesture  of  rejection.  He  dis- 
liked this  term  in  any  human  horror.  6y  the 
abandonment  of  God,"  he  said,  these  verdicts  ought 
rather  to  be  written.  But  he  gave  no  sign  that  his 
objection  was  of  any  special  tenor.  He  seemed 
profoundly  puzzled. 

When  the  girl  qame  in,  at  Vespatian  »  command, 
to  this  appraisal,  he  continued  sUent.  At  the  man  s 
speech,  and  evident  intent,  his  features  and  his  great 
jaw  hardened,  as  though  under  the  sunburned  skm 
the  bony  structure  of  the  face  were  metal. 

He  sat  in  his  chair,  a  little  way  out  beyond  the 
table,  as  he  sat  on  a  Sunday  before  the  pulpit, 
on  a  bench,  motionless,  in  some  deep  concern. 

Randolph  and  Vespatian  Flomoy  were  in  this 
dialogue.  Old  Storm  sat  with  his  arms  folded 
across  his  chest,  his  head  down.  His  interest  m  the 
matter  had  departed  with  his  inspection  of  the  dead 
man,  or  remained  in  the  adjoining  chamber  where 
the  body  lay,  the  eyelids  closed  forever  on  the  land 
of  living  men,  shut  up  tight  like  the  shutters  of  a 
window  in  a  house  of  mystery.  He  only  glanced 
at  the  girl  with  no  interest,  as  at  a  bauble. 

And  now  while  the  dialogue  went  on  and  Storm 
looked  down  his  nose,  the  girl,  silent  and  in  terror, 
appealed  to  my  unde  in  a  furtive  j^ance,  swift, 
charged  with  horror,  and  like  a  flash  of  shadow. 
The  great  table  had  a  broad  board  connecting  the 
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carved  egs  beneath,  a  sort  of  shelf  raised  a  little 
from  the  floor.  In  her  glance,  swift  and  fearful, 
she  directed  my  uncle's  attention  to  this  board. 

It  was  a  long  piece  of  veneered  mahogany,  mak- 
ing a  shelf  down  the  whole  length  of  the  iable.  On 
it  my  uncle  saw  a  big  folded  cloth  of  squares  white 
and  black,  and  a  set  of  huge  ivory  chess-men.  The 
doth  was  made  to  spread  across  the  top  of  the  table, 
and  the  chess-men  were  of  unusual  size  in  propor- 
tion to  the  squares;  the  round  knobs  on  the  heads  of 
the  pawns  were  as  big  as  marhles.  Beside  these 
things  was  a  rosewood  box  for  dueling-pistols,  after 
the  fashion  nf  the  time. 

My  und  led  over,  took  up  these  articles  and 

set  them  on     .  table. 

"And  so,  Flomoy,"  he  said,  "you  played  at  chess 
with  your  brother  Sheppard." 

The  man  turned  swiftly;  then  he  paused  and 
drank  his  glass  of  I'quor. 

"I  entertained  my  brother,"  he  said,  "as  I  could; 
there  is  no  coffee-house  to  enter,  nor  any  ditncing 
women  to  please  the  eye,  in  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
guua. ' 

"For  what  stake?"  said  my  unde. 
"I   have   forgotten,   Abner,"   replied  the  man, 
" — some  trifle." 

"And  who  won  ?"  said  my  uncle. 
"I  won,"  replied  the  man.     He  spoke  promptly. 
"You  won,"  said  my  unde,  "and  you  remember 
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that;  but  what  you  won,  you  have  forgotten  I     Re- 
fleet  a  little  on  it,  Flornoy." 

The  man  cursed,  his  face  in  anger. 

"Does  it  matter,  Abner,  a  thing  great  or  smaU? 
It  is  all  mine  to-day  r 

"But  it  was  not  aU  yours  last  mght,"  said  my  uncle. 

"What  I  won  was  mine,"  replied  the  man. 

"Now,  there,"  replied  my  uncle,  "lies  a  pomt  that 
I  would  amplify.  One  might  win,  but  nught^not 
receive  the  thing  one  played  for.  One  might  claun 
it  for  one's  own,  and  the  loser  might  deny  it.  It  the 
stake  were  great,  the  loser  might  undertake  to  re- 
pudiate  the  bargain.     And  how  would  one  enforce 

it?" 

The  man  put  down  his  glass,  leaned  over  and 

looked  steadily  at  my  uncle. 

Abner  slipped  the  silver  hooks  on  the  rosewood 
box,  slowly,  with  his  thumb  and  finger. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "that  if  the  gentleman  you 
have  in  mind  won,  and  were  met  with  a  refusal,  he 
would  undertake  to  enforce  his  claim,  not  m  the 
courts  or  by  any  legal  writ,  but  by  the  methods  which 
gentlemen  such  as  you  have  in  mind  are  accustomed 

to  invoke."  ,     ^  . 

He  opened  the  box  and  took  out  two  pistols  of  the 
time.  Then  his  faced  clouded  with  perplexity. 
Both  weapons  .vere  clean  and  loaded.        .     .     . ' 

The  man,  propping  his  wonderful  face  m  the  hoi- 
low  of  his  hand,  laughed.  He  had  the  face  and  the 
laughter  of  the  angels  cast  out  with  Satan,  when  in 
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-iit'T'j"  *"  "'"^'  >°"  '"  hagridden  by  a  habit, 
«nd  It  lead,  you  into  the  wildest  fancies  I" 
H..  laughter  chuckled  and  gurgled  in  his  throat 

niJfr*  ''"',T.'"  *""y  *°8ether.  u  is  a  very 
pretty  Aeory  lacking  in  some  trifles,  but  spirited 
Md  packed  with  dramatic  tension.  Let  me  sk«A 
It  out  as  it  stands  before  your  eye  «, 

?or^^*r'i,  '^•'"  "-S  ■?"  "  "^  ""^  delicate' cone  m 

I^-l  faturT"'?^",' "'"■  "  T  '"PP""'""  of  W» 
evil  nature.     I  shaU  uncover  the  base  creature  amid 

his  deeds  of  darkness  I" 

in  ,M.  1,„  "v°' ''''™'"«  B^^eyards-midnight 
m  this  house     Vespafan  Floraoy  sits  at  this  table 

^«et  „^n  ■f':'  ^"^'"^  H'  ••»  Ae  covet! 
«»nes,  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  in  hi.  evil  heart. 
He  would  possess  the  noble  daughter  of  the  Latin 
m.r<p„  by  a  sardonic  fate  sold  at  chUdhood  into 
rfavery  but  by  the  ever  watchful  Providence  of  gX 
Z^y.  !!r  ""i'  *'"*  P'ovideJ,  purchased  by  the 
ttte/r*"    """'"'    *""    '-^^''^    for' hi. 

fol'iV'Sf  thn^Sot^T'"^' "  '*"- »'°  *^ 

Ji^^of^'i^"^''*"  ^""""y'  foa«d  in  every 
^eme  of  purchase,  moved  by  the  instigation  of  the 
DcvU,  and  mth  no  fear  of  God  before  h^eyes,  pl,„ 
«  che«  with  hi.  good  brother  Shepp,rd,'^rt^ 
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interest  in  the  manor-house  and  lands,  and  his  last 
gold-piece— taunts  and  seduces  him  into  a  final  gwne 
with  everything  staked  against  this  Iphigema.  The 
evil  one  rises  invisible  but  sulphurous  to  Vespatian  s 
aid.  He  wins.  In  terror,  appalled,  aghast  at  the 
realization  of  his  foUy,  the  good  brother  Sheppard 
repudiates  the  bargain.  They  duel  across  Ac  table, 
and  Vespatian,  being  the  better  shot,  kiUs  hia  good 

brodier  Sheppard  I  ,  ^    •»  ^     .    t* 

"Why,  ABner,  h:  is  the  plan  of  the  Poetict.  it 
lacks  no  clement  of  completeness.  It  is  joined  and 
fitted  for  the  diction  of  Euripides  I" 

The  man  declaimed,  his  wonderful  fouled  face,  hia 
Adonis  head  with  its  thick  curled  hair,  vinlc  and 
spirited  with  the  Uquor  and  the  momentirai  of  his 
words.  Old  Storm  gave  no  attention.  Randolph 
listened  as  to  the  periods  of  an  oration.  And  my 
uncle  sat,  puzzled,  before  the  articles  on  the  table. 
The  girl  now  and  then,  when  the  speakcr^s  eyes  were 
on  my  uncle,  by  slight  indicatory  signs  affirmed  the 
speech,  and  continued  strongly  to  indicate  the  chcss- 

My  uncle  began  to  turn  the  pieces  over  under  the 
protection  of  his  hand,  idly,  like  one  who  fingers 
about  a  table  in  abstraction.  Presently  he  stopped 
and  covered  one  of  the  pieces  with  his  hand.  It  was 
a  pawn,  large,  like  the  other  chess-men,  but  the 
round  ivory  knob  at  the  top  of  it  was  gone.    It  had 

been  sawed  off  1  . .  .  •    .j      i  '\  a 

The  man  Flornoy,  consumed  with  his  idea,  ttiiea 
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to  mark  the  incident,  and  moved  by  the  tenor  of  his 
speech,  w?*nt  on : 

"This  is  the  Greek  plan  for  a  tragedy.  It  is  the 
plan  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century.  It  is  the  plan 
of  Sophocles  and  iEschylus.  Mark  how  it  turns 
upon  the  HcUenic  idea  of  a  dominating  Fate:  a  Fate 
m  control  over  the  aflfairs  of  men,  pagan  and  not 
good.  The  mnocent  and  virtuous  have  no  gain 
above  the  shrewd  and  wicked.  The  good  Shcppard 
dies,  and  the  evU  Vespatian  takes  his  daughter,  his 
goods  and  lands  to  enjoy  in  a  gilded  life,  long  and 

He  thought  the  deep  reflection  in  my  undt's  face 
was  confusion  at  his  wit.  « 

T  7^""*  ^"1i"?  ."^^"^^  "°*  P^*^"'^  y°»'  Abner. 
Uither  and  Calvm  and  John  Wesley  have  lived 
after  Aristotle  assembled  this  formula  in  his 
Poetics.  And  they  wiU  have  the  evil  punished- 
a  dagger  m  the  wicked  Vespatian's  heart,  and  the 
wgin  slave,  by  the  interposition  of  the  wiU  of 
Heaven  preserved  in  her  virginity.  And  so  you 
come  like  the  Providence  of  God,  to  set  the  thing 
m  orderJ  * 

My  uncle  looked  up  at  the  man,  his  hand  covering 
the  mutilated  pawn,  his  face  cahn  in  its  profound 
reflection.  *^ 

"Yoji  quote  the  tragic  poets,  with  much  pedantry," 
he  said.     "WeU.  I  wiU  quote  them  too:  Wttim^s 
to  wm  us  to  our  harm,  the  iastrumeati  of  darkness 
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tell  us  truth  r    How  much  truth,  In  all  thit  dis- 
course, have  you  told  us?" 

"Now,  Abncr,"  cried  the  man,  "if  it  is  truth  you 
seek,  and  not  the  imaginations  of  a  theory,  how 
much  could  there  be  in  it?  If  it  were  not  for  the 
granite  ledges  of  reality,  one  might  blow  iris-colored 
bubbles  of  the  fancy  and  watch  them,  in  their  beauty, 
journey  to  the  stars  I  But  alas,  they  collide  with 
the  hard  edges  of  a  fact  and  pufiE  out. 
'     "To  begin  with,tthe  pistols  have  not  been  fired  1" 

"One  could  reload  a  pistol,"  replied  my  uncle. 

"But  one  could  not  shoot  a  man,  Abner,  and  leave 
no  mark  of  the  bullet  on  his  body  I" 

He  paused  and  addressed  the  old  doctor. 

"I  sent  for  Storm,  when  I  sent  for  Randolph,  to 
rid  me  of  every  innuendo  of  a  gossip.  Ask  him  if 
there  is  a  mark  of  violence  on  my  brother's  body." 

The  old  man  lifted  his  lined,  withered  face. 

"There  is  no  mark  on  himl"  he  said. 

Vespatian  Flornoy  leaned  across  the  table. 

"Are  you  sure?"  he  said.  "Perhaps  you  might 
be  mistaken." 

The  words  were  In  the  taunting  note  of  Elijah 
to  the  priests  of  Baal. 

The  old  man  made  a  decisive  gesture.  "Voilar 
he  said,  "I  have  handled  a  thousand  dead  men  I  I 
am  not  mistaken  I" 

Vespatian  Flornoy  put  up  his  hands  as  in  a  great, 
hopeless  gesture. 

"Alas,  Abner,"  he  said,  "we  must  give  up  this 
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pretty  theory.  It  docs  honor  to  your  creative  in- 
•tinct.  and  save  for  this  triHe,  we  might  commend  it 

Ln.M  T'  "'  ''^^  '"'  ^^"^''  Storm  and  the 
world  will  unreasonably  insist  that  a  bullet  leaves  a 
mark.  I  do  not  think  we  can  persuade  them  against 
then,  expenence  m  that  belief.     I  am  sorry  for  you, 

„n  T^  u-T  *  "P"'»*'on  in  Virginia  to  keep 
up.  Let  us  thmk;  perhaps  there  is  a  way  around 
this  disconcerting  fact." 

.  And  he  put  his  extended  palm  across  his  forehead, 
in  mock  reflection.  ' 

It  was  at  this  n.oment,  when  for  an  instant  the 
man  s  face  was  covered,  that  the  girl  standing  be- 
fore  the  door  made  a  strange  indicatory  signal  to 
my  uncle  Abner.  /     s       w 

Vespatian  Hornoy,  removing  his  hand,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  girl's  after-expression.  And  he 
burst  out  ma  great  laugh,  striking  the  table  with 
his  clenched  hand. 

rn'^rS'^r  *"'  '"f^-     "^y  *^^  «°"^  ^f  Satan  I  the 
coy  little  baggage  is  winking  at  Abner  I" 

He  saw  only  the  final  composition  of  the  girl's 
tace.  He  did  not  see  the  stress  and  vigor  of  the 
indicatory  sign.  He  roared  in  a  pretension  of  jeal- 
ous  anger.  ■' 

house.     You  shal    answer  for  this.  Abner,  on  the 
held  of  honor.     And  I  warn  you,  sir:  I  have  the 

y\T^r        '^'  ''"'^'"'  ^'"^  ^"  '^'  rnountzm^  of 
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It  was  the  truth.  The  man  wa»  the  wonder  of 
the  countryside.  He  could  cut  a  string  with  a 
pistol  at  ten  paces;  he  could  drive  in  a  carpet>tack 
with  his  bullet,  across  a  room.  With  the  weapon 
of  the  time,  the  creature  was  sure,  accurate  to  a  hair, 
and  deadly. 

"No  man,"  he  cried,  "shall  carry  off  this  dainty 
baggage.  Select  your  weapon,  Abner;  let  us  duel 
over  this  seduction  I" 

He  8p  'te  in  the  flippancies  of  jest.  But  my 
uncle's  iwce  was  new  alight  with  some  great  com- 
prehensive purpose.  It  was  like  the  face  of  one 
who  begins  to  see  the  bulk  and  outlines  of  a  thing 
that  before  this  hour,  in  spite  of  every  scrutiny,  was 
formless. 

And  to  Flomoy's  surprise  and  wonder,  my  uncle 
put  out  his  hand,  took  up  one  of  the  pistols  and 
suddenly  fired  it  into  the  wood  of  the  mantelpiece 
beyond  the  table.  He  got  up  and  looked  at  the 
mark.     The  bullet  was  hardly  bedded  in  the  veneer. 

"You  use  a  light  charge  of  powder,  Flornoy," 
said  my  uncle. 

The  man  was  puzzled  at  this  act,  but  he  answered 

at  once. 

"Abner,"  he  said,  "that  is  a  secret  I  have  learned. 
A  pistol  pivots  on  the  grip.  In  firing,  there  are  two 
things  to  avoid:  a  jerk  on  the  trigger,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  muzzle  to  jnmp  up,  caused  by  the  recoil 
of  the  charge.  No  man  ^an  control  his  weapon  with 
a  heavy  charge  of  powder  behind  the  bullet.     If  one 
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would  shoot  true  to  a  hair,  one  must  load  light." 
It  seemed  a  considerable  explanation.  And  not 
one  of  the  men  who  heard  it  ever  knew  whether  it 
was,  m  fact,  the  controlling  cause,  or  whether  an- 
other and  more  subtle  thing  inspired  it. 

"But,FIornoy."  said  my  uncle,  "if  to  kill  were  the 
object  of  a  duelist,  such  a  charge  of  powder  might 
defeat  the  purpose." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Abner,"  he  said.  "The  body 
of  a  man  is  soft.  If  one  avoids  the  bony  structure, 
t  tnflmg  chi^rge  of  powder  will  carry  one's  bullet 
into  a  vital  organ.  There  is  no  gain  in  shooting 
through  a  man  as  though  one  were  going  to  string 
him  on  a  thread.  Powder  enough  to  lodge  the 
bullet  m  the  vital  organ  is  sufficient." 

. .  "I***"^"!*?^'  ^*  *  P°^"*  ^°  "o*  shooting  through 
him,"  said  Abner. 

The  man  looked  cahnly  at  my  uncle ;  then  he  made 
an  irrelevant  gesture. 

"No  object,  Abner,  but  no  use.  The  whole  point 
18  to  shoot  to  a  hair,  to  lodge  the  buUet  precisely  in 
the  pomt  selected.  Look  how  a  light  charge  of 
powder  does  it." 

And  taking  up  the  other  pistol,  he  steadied  it  a 
moment  in  his  hand,  and  fired  at  Abncr's  bullet-hole 
No  mark  appeared  on  the  mantel  board.  One 
would  have  believed  that  the  bullet,  if  the  barrel 
held  one,  had  -vhoUy  vanished.  But  when  they 
looked  closely,  it  was  seen  that  my  uncle's  buUet, 
struck  precisely,  was  driven  a  little  deeper  into  the 
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wood.  It  wa»  tmazing  accuracy.  No  wonder  the 
man's  tkili  was  a  byword  in  the  land. 

My  uncle  made  a  single  comment. 

"You  shoot  like  the  slingers  of  Benjamin  T*  he 
said. 

Then  he  came  back  to  the  table  and  stood  looking 
down  at  the  man.  He  held  the  mutilated  ivory 
pawn  in  his  closed  left  hand.  The  girl,  like  an  ap- 
praised article,  was  in  the  doorway;  Storm  and 
Randolph  looked  on,  like  men  before  the  blind  mov- 
ing of  events. 

"Flomoy,"  said  Abner,  "you  have  told  us  more 
truth  than  you  intended  us  to  believe.  How  did 
your  brother  Sheppard  die?" 

The  man's  face  changed.  His  fingers  tightened 
on  the  pistol.  His  eyes  became  determined  and 
alert. 

"Damme,  man,"  he  cried,  "do  you  return  to  that  I 
Sheppard  fell  and  died,  where  you  stand,  beside  the 
table  in  this  room.  I  am  no  surgeon  *to  say  what 
disorder  killed  him.  I  sent  for  Storm  to  determine 
that." 

My  uncle  turned  to  the  old  eccentric  doctor. 

"Storm,"  he  said,  "how  did  Sheppard  Flomoy 

die?" 

The  old  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  put  out 
his  nervous  hands. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  "the  heart,  maybe. 
There  is  no  mark  on  him." 

And  aere  Randolph  interrupted. 
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Abner,"  he  said,  "you  put  a  question  that  no  man 
can  answer:  something  snaps  within  the  body,  and 
we  die.  We  have  no  hint  at  the  cause  of  Shep- 
pard's  death. 

"Why  yes,"  replied  my  uncle,  "I  think  we  have." 
''What  hmt?"  said  Randolph. 
"The  hint,"  said  Abner,  "that  the  eloquent  Ves- 
patian  gave  us  just  now  in  his  discourse.     I  think 
he  set  out  the  cause  in  his  apt  recoUection  from  the 
Book  of  Samuel." 
He  paused  and  looked  down  at  the  man. 
Vespatian  Flornoy  got  on  his  itet.    His  face  and 
manner  changed.     There   was  now  decision   and 
menace  in  his  voice. 

"Abner,"  he  said,  "there  shall  be  an  end  to  this. 
I  have  turned  your  ugly  hint  with  pleasantry,  and 
met  It  squarely  with  indisputable  facts.     I  shaU  not 
go  any  further  on  this  way.     I  shaU  dear  myself 
now,  after  the  manner  of  a  gentleman." 
My  uncle  looked  steadily  at  the  man. 
"Flornoy,"  he  said,  "if  you  would  test  your  inno- 
cencc  by  a  device  of  the  Middle  Ages,  I  would  sug- 
pst  a  simpler  and  swifter  method  of  that  time 
Wager  of  battle  is  outlawed  in  Virginia.     It  is  pro- 
hibited  by  statute,  and  we  cannot  use  it.     But  the 
teat  I  offer  in  its  place  is  equally  nwdieval.     It  is 
based  on  the  same  belief,  old  and  persistent,  that  the 
Providence  of  God  will  indicate  the  guilty.    And 
It  IS  not  againg*    je  law." 
He  paused. 
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"The  same  generation  of  men  who  believed  in 
Wager  of  Battle,  in  the  Morsel  of  Execration,  in  the 
red-hot  plowshares,  as  a  test  of  the  guilt  of  murder, 
also  believed  that  if  the  assassin  touched  his  victim, 
the  body  of  the  murdered  man  would  bleed  I 

"Flomoy,"  he  said,  "if  you  would  have  recourse 
to  one  of  those  medieval  devices,  let  it  be  the  last 
.  .  .  Go  in  with  me  and  touch  the  body  of  your 
brother  Sheppard,  Mnd  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor 
that  I  will  accept  the  decision  of  the  test" 

It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  my  uncle  Aimer 
trifled,  and  yet  the  thing  was  beyond  the  soundings 
of  all  sense. 

Storm  and  Randolph,  and  even  the  girl  standing 
in  die  door,  regarded  him  in  wonder. 

Vespatian  Flomoy  was  amazed. 

"Damme,  man  I"  he  cried,  "superstitions  have  un- 
liinged  your  mind.  Would  you  believe  m  a  thing 
like  that?" 

"I  would  rather  believe  it,"  replied  my  unde, 
"than  to  believe  that  in  a  duel  God  would  direct  the 
assjCssin's  bullet" 

Then  he  added,  with  weight  and  decision  in  his 
voice : 

"If  you  would  be  dear  of  my  suspicion,  if  you 
would  be  free  to  take  and  enjoy  the  lands  and  prop- 
erties that  you  inherit,  go  in  before  these  witnesses 
and  touch  the  dead  body  of  your  brother  Sheppard. 
There  is  no  mark  appearing  on  him.  Storm  has 
found  no  wound  to  bleed.    You  are  innocent  of  any 
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measure  in  his  death,  you  teU  us.  There's  no  peril 
to  you.  and  I  shaU  ride  away  to  assure  every  man 
that  Sheppard  Flomoy  died,  as  Randolph  has  writ- 
ten, by  the  'Providence  of  God.*  " 

He  extended  his  arm  toward  the  adjacent  cham- 
ber, and  across  the  table  he  looked  Flomoy  in  the 

"Go  in  before  us  and  touch  the  dead  man." 
"By  the  soul  of  Satan  I"  cried  the  man,  "if  you 

hang  on  such  a  piece  of  foolery,  you  shaU  have  it. 

The  curse  of  superstition  sticks  in  your  fleece,  Abner. 

like  a  burr." 

He  turned  and  flung  open  the  door  behind  him  and 
went  m.  The  others  foUowed— Storm  and  Ran- 
dolph  behmd  the  man,  the  girl,  shaken  and  fearful, 
and  my  uncle  Abner. 

Sheppard  Flomoy  lay  prepared  for  burial  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  The  moming  sim  entering 
through  the  long  windows  flooded  him  with  light- 
his  features  were  sharply  outlined  in  the  mask  of 
death,  his  eyelids  closed. 

They  stood  about  the  dead  man,  at  peace  in  this 

gjonous  shroud  of  sun,  and  the  living  brother  was 

about  to  touch  him  when  my  uncle  put  out  his  hand. 

Flomoy,"  he  said,  "the  dead  man  ought  to  see 

who  comes  to  touch  him.     I  wiU  open  his  eyes." 

And  at  the  words,  for  no  cause  or  reason  conceiv- 
able  to  the  two  men  looking  on,  Vespatian  Flomoy 
•houted  with  an  oath,  and  ran  in  on  my  uncle. 
He  was  big  and  mad  with  terror.     But  even  in 
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his  youth  and  fury  he  was  not  a  match  for  my  Uncle 
Abner.  Liquor  and  excess  failed  before  wind  and 
sun  and  the  dean  life  of  the  hiUs.  The  man  went 
down  under  my  uncle's  clenched  hand,  like  an  ox 
polled  with  a  hammer. 

It  was  Randolph  who  cried  out,  while  the  others 
crowded  around  the  dead  man  and  his  brother  un- 
conscious on  the  fliOor. 

"Abner,  Abner,"  he  said,  "what  is  the  answer  to 
this  ghastly  riddle?" 

For  reply  my  uncle  drew  back  the  eyelids  of  the 
dead  man.  And  stooping  over,  Randolph  and  old 
Storm  saw  that  Sheppard  Flomoy  had  been  shot 
through  the  eye,  and  that  the  head  of  the  ivory  pawn 
had  been  forced  into  the  bullet-hole  to  round  out  the 
damaged  eyeball  under  the  closed  lid. 

The  girl  sobbed,  ding^  to  my  uncle's  arm. 
Randolph  tore  the  bill  of  sale  into  indistinguishable 
bits.  And  the  old  doctor  Storm  made  a  great  ges- 
ture with  his  hands  extended  and  crooked. 

"Mon  Dieur  he  cried,  in  a  consuming  revulsion 
of  disgust.  "My  father  was  surgeon  in  the  field  for 
Napoleon,  I  was  raised  with  dead  men,  and  a  drunk- 
en assassin  fools  me  in  the  mountams  of  Virginia!" 


Chapter  XVIII:    Naboth's  Vineyard 


ONE  hears  a  good  deal  about  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  in  this  rep»'hlic;  and  many 
persons  imagine  it  a  sort  of  fiction,  and 
wonder  where  it  lies,  who  are  the  guardians  of  it, 
and  how  they  would  exercise  it  if  the  forms  and 
agents  of  the  law  were  removed.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  speculate  upon  this  mystery,  for  I  have 
seen  this  primal  ultimate  authority  naked  at  its  work. 
And,  having  seen  it,  I  know  how  mighty  and  how 
dread  a  thing  it  is.  And  I  know  where  it  lies,  and 
who  are  the  guardians  of  it,  and  how  they  exercise 
it  when  the  need  arises. 

There  was  a  great  crowd,  for  the  whole  country 
was  in  the  courtroom.     It  was  a  notorious  trial. 

Elihu  Marsh  had  been  shot  down  in  his  house. 
He  had  been  found  lying  in  a  room,  with  a  hole 
through  his  body  that  one  could  put  his  thumb  in. 
He  was  an  irascible  old  man,  the  last  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  so,  lived  alone.  He  had  rich  lands,  but 
only  a  life  estate  in  them,  the  remainder  was  to  some 
foreign  heirs.  A  girl  from  a  neighboring  farm 
came  now  and  then  to  bake  and  put  his  house  in  or- 
der, and  he  kept  a  farm  hand  about  the  premises. 

Nodiing  had  been  disturbed  in  the  house  when  the 
neighbors  found  Marsh;  no  robbery  had  been  at- 
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tempted,  for  the  man's  money,  a  considerable  sum, 
remained  on  him. 

There  was  not  much  mystery  about  the  thmg,  be- 
cause the  farm  hand  had  disappeared.  This  man 
was  a  stranger  in  the  hills.  He  had  come  from  over 
the  mountains  some  months  before,  and  gone  to  woric 
for  Marsh.  He  was  a  big  blond  man,  young  and 
good  lockmg;  of  better  blood,  one  would  say,  than 
the  average  laborer.  He  gave  his  name  as  Taylor, 
but  he  was  not  communicative,  and  little  else  about 
him  was  known. 

The  country  was  raised,  and  this  man  was  over- 
taken in  the  foodiiUs  of  the  mountains.  He  had  his 
clothes  tied  into  a  bundle,  and  a  long-barreled  fowl- 
ing-piece on  his  shoulder.  The  story  he  told  was 
that  he  and  Marsh  had  settled  that  morning,  and  he 
had  left  the  house  at  noon,  but  that  he  had  forgot- 
ten his  gun  and  had  gone  back  for  it;  had  reached 
the  house  about  four  o'clock,  gone  into  the  kitchen, 
got  his  gun  down  from  the  dogwood  forks  over  the 
chimney,  and  at  once  left  the  house.  He  had  not 
seen  Marsh,  and  did  not  know  where  he  was. 

He  admitted  that  this  gun  had  been  loaded  with 
a  single  huge  lead  bullet.  He  had  so  loaded  it  to 
kill  a  dog  that  sometimes  approached  the  house,  but 
not  close  enough  to  be  reached  with  a  load  of  shot. 
He  affected  surprise  when  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  gun  had  been  discharged.  He  said  that  he  had 
not  fired  it,  and  had  not,  until  then,  noticed  that  it 
was  empty.    When  asked  why  he  had  so  suddenly 
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determined  to  kave  the  country,  he  was  silent. 
^  He  was  carried  back  and  confined  in  the  county 
jail,  and  now,  he  was  on  trial  at  the  September  term 
of  the  drcuit  court. 

The  court  sat  early.  Although  the  judge,  Simon 
Kilrail,  was  a  landowner  and  lived  on  his  estate  in 
the  country  some  half  dozen  miles  away,  he  rode  to 
the  courthouse  in  the  morning,  and  home  at  night, 
with  his  legal  papers  in  his  saddle-pockets.  It  was 
only  when  the  court  sat  that  he  was  a  lawyer.  At 
other  times  he  harvested  his  hay  and  grazed  his  cat- 
tle, and  tried  to  add  to  his  lands  like  any  other  man 
in  the  hills,  and  he  was  as  hard  in  a  trade  and  as 
hungry  for  an  acre  as  any. 

It  was  the  sign  and  insignia  of  distinction  in  Vir- 
ginia to  own  land.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  annuled  the 
titles  that  George  the  Third  had  granted,  and  the 
land  alone  remained  as  a  patent  of  nobility.  The 
Judge  wished  to  be  one  of  these  landed  gentry,  and 
he  had  gone  a  good  way  to  accomplish  it.  But  when 
the  court  convened  he  became  a  lawyer  and  sat  upon 
the  bench  with  no  heart  in  him,  and  a  cruel  tongue 
like  the  English  judges. 

I  think  everybody  was  at  this  trial.  My  Uncle 
Abner  and  the  strange  old  doctor.  Storm,  sat  on  a 
bench  near  the  center  aisle  of  the  court-room,  and 
I  sat  behind  them,  for  I  was  a  half-grown  lad,  and 
permitted  to  witness  the  terrors  and  severities  of 
the  law. 

The  prisoner  was  the  center  of  interest.     He  sat 
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with  a  stolid  coantenance  like  a  man  carelesa  of  the 
issues  of  life.  But  not  everybody  was  concerned 
with  him,  for  my  Uncle  Abner  and  Storm  watched 
the  girl  who  had  been  accustomed  to  bake  for  Marsh 
and  red  up  his  house. 

She  was  a  beauty  of  her  type;  dark  haired  and 
dark  eyed  like  a  gypsy,  and  with  an  April  nature  of 
storm  and  sun.  She  sat  among  the  witnesses  with 
a  little  handkerchief  clutched  in  her  hands.  She  was 
nervous  to  the  point  of  hysteria,  and  I  thought 
that  was  the  reason  the  old  doctor  watched  her. 
She  would  be  taken  with  a  gust  of  tears,  and  then 
throw  up  her  head  with  a  fine  defiance;  and  she 
kneaded  and  knotted  and  worked  the  handkerchief 
in  her  fingers.  It  was  a  time  of  stress  and  many 
witnesses  were  unnerved,  and  I  think  I  should  not 
have  noticed  this  girl  but  for  the  whispering  of 
Storm  and  ray  Uncle  Abner. 

The  trial  went  forward,  and  it  became  certain 
that  the  prisoner  would  hang.  His  stubborn  re- 
fusal to  give  any  reason  for  his  hurried  departure 
had  but  one  meaning,  and  the  circumstantial  evidence 
was  conclusive.  The  motive,  only,  remained  in 
doubt,  and  the  Judge  had  charged  on  this  with  so 
many  cases  in  point,  and  with  so  heavy  a  hand,  that 
any  virtue  in  it  was  removed.  The  Judge  was  hard 
against  this  man,  and  indeed  there  was  little  sym- 
pathy anywhere,  for  it  was  a  foul  killing— the  victim 
an  old  man  and  no  hot  blood  to  excuse  it. 

In  all  trials  of  great  public  interest,  where  the  evi- 
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dences  of  guilt  overwhelmingly  assemble  against  a 
prisoner,  there  comes  a  moment  when  all  the  people 
in  the  court-room,  as  one  man,  and  without  a  sign 
of  the  common  purpose,  agree  upon  a  verdict;  there 
is  no  outward  or  visible  evidence  of  this  decision,  but 
one  feels  it,  and  it  is  a  moment  of  the  tensest  stress. 

The  trial  of  Taylor  had  reached  this  point,  and 
there  lay  a  moment  of  deep  silence,  when  this  girl 
sitting  among  the  witnesses  suddenly  burst  into  a 
very  hysteria  of  tears.  She  stood  up  shaking  with 
sobs,  her  voice  choking  in  her  throat,  and  the  tears 
gushing  through  her  fingers. 

What  she  said  was  not  heard  at  the  time  by  the 
audience  in  the  court-room,  but  it  brought  the  Judge 
to  his  feet  and  the  jury  crowding  about  her,  and  it 
broke  down  the  silence  of  the  prisoner,  and  threw 
him  into  a  perfect  fury  of  denials.  We  could  hear 
his  voice  rise  above  the  confusion,  and  we  could  see 
him  struggling  to  get  to  the  girl  and  stop  her.  But 
what  she  said  was  presently  known  to  everybody, 
for  it  was  taken  down  and  signed;  and  it  put  the  case 
against  Taylor,  to  use  a  lawyer's  term,  out  of  court. 

The  girl  had  killed  Marsh  herself.  And  this  was 
the  manner  and  the  reason  of  it:  She  and  Taylor 
were  sweethearts  and  were  to  be  married.  But  they 
had  quarreled  the  night  before  Marsh's  death  and 
the  following  morning  Taylor  had  left  the  country. 
The  point  of  the  quarrel  was  some  remark  that 
Marsh  had  made  to  Taylor  touching  the  girl's  repu- 
tation.    She  had  come  to  the  house  in  the  afternoon, 
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Mid  finding  her  lover  gone,  »nd  maddened  at  the 
sight  of  the  one  who  had  robbed  her  of  him,  had 
taHen  the  gun  down  from  the  chimney  and  killed 
Mardi.  She  had  then  put  the  gun  back  into  iti  place 
and  left  the  house.  This  was  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  about  an  hour  before  Taylor  re- 
turned for  his  gun.  ^ 

There  was  a  great  veer  of  public  feelmg  with  % 
profound  sense  df  having  come  at  last  upon  the 
truth,  for  the  story  not  only  fitted  to  the  drcumstan^ 
tial  evidence  against  Taylor,  but  it  fitted  also  to  his 
story  and  it  disclosed  the  motive  for  the  killing.  It 
explained,  too,  why  he  had  refused  to  give  the  rea- 
son for  his  disappearance.  That  Taylor  denied 
what  die  gjrl  said  and  tried  to  stop  her  in  her  dec- 
laration, meant  nothing  except  that  the  prisoner  waa 
a  man,  and  would  not  have  the  woman  he  loved  make 
such  a  sacrifice  for  him. 

I  cannot  give  all  the  forms  of  legal  procedure  with 
which  the  dosing  hours  of  the  court  were  taken  ap» 
but  nothing  haf^cncd  to  shake  the  girl's  confession. 
Whatever  the  law  required  was  speedily  got  ready, 
and  she  was  remanded  to  the  care  of  the  sherifi  in 
order  that  she  might  come  before  the  court  in  Ac 

mommg. 

Taylor  was  not  released,  but  was  also  held  m  cus- 
tody, although  the  case  apiinst  him  seemed  irtteriy 
broken  down.  The  Judge  refused  to  permit  the 
prisoner's  counsel  to  take  a  verdict.  He  said  that  he 
would  withdraw  a  juror  and  continue  the  case.    But 
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he  seemed  unwilling  to  release  any  clutch  of  the  law 
until  some  one  was  punished  for  this  crime. 

It  was  on  our  way,  and  we  rode  out  with  the 
Judge  that  night.     He  talked  with  Abner  and  Storm 
about  the  pastures  and  the  price  of  cattle,  but  not 
about  the  trial,  as  I  hoped  he  would  do,  except  once 
only,  and  then  it  was  to  inquire  why  the  prosecuting 
attorney  had  not  called  either  of  them  as  witnesses, 
since  they  were  the  first  to  find  Marsh,  and  Storm 
had  been  among  the  doctors  who  examined  him. 
And  Storm  had  explained  how  he  had  mortally  of- 
fended the  prosecutor  in  his  canvass,  by  his  remark 
that  only  a  gentleman  should  hold  office.    He  did 
but  quote  Mr.  Hamilton,  Storm  said,  but  the  man 
had  received  it  as  a  deadly  insult,  and  thereby  proved 
the  truth   of  Mr.   Hamilton's   expression,   Storm 
added.    And  Abner  said  that  as  no  circumstance 
about  Marsh's  death  was  questioned,  md  others  ar- 
riving about  the  same  time  had  b<;cn  called,  the 
prosecutor  doubdess  considered  further  testimony 
unnecessary. 

The  Judge  nodded,  and  the  conversation  turned 
to  other  questions.  At  the  gate,  after  the  common 
formal  courtesy  of  the  country,  the  Judge  asked  us 
to  ride  in,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  Abner  and 
Storm  accepted  his  invitation.  I  could  sec  that  the 
man  was  surprised,  and  I  thought  annoyed,  but  he 
took  us  into  his  library. 

I  could  not  understand  why  Abner  and  Storm  had 
8t<^pcd  here,  until  I  remembered  how  from  the  first 
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they  had  been  contidering  the  girl,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  they  thut  iought  the  Judge  In  the  hope  of 
gettmg  tome  word  to  him  in  her  favor.    A  great 
sentiment  had  leaped  up  for  thit  prl.    She  had  made 
a  ttaggering  tacrifice,  and  with  a  headlong  courage, 
and  it  waa  like  thete  men  to  help  her  if  they  could. 
And  it  wai  to  apeak  of  the  woman  that  Aey  came, 
but  not  in  her  favor.    And  while  Simon  Kdrail  ht- 
toied,  they  told  ttiit  extraordinary  story :   They  had 
been  of  the  opinion  that  Taylor  was  not  guiky  when 
the  trial  began,  but  they  had  suffered  it  to  proceed 
in  order  to  see  what  might  devdop.    The  reason 
was  that  there  wei  j  certain  circumstantial  evidences, 
overlooked  by  the  prosecutor,  mdicating  «*»«  «JJ"* 
of  the  woman  and  the  innocence  of  T     or.    When 
Storm  examined  the  body  of  Marsh    s  discovered 
that  the  man  had  been  kiUed  by  poison,  www"  a«»d 
when  the  buUet  was  fired  into  his  body.   This  meant 
that  the  shooting  was  a  fabricated  evidence  to  di- 
rect  suspicion  against  Taylor.     The  woman  had 
baked  for  Mauh  on  this  morning,  and  the  poison 
was  ip  the  bread  which  he  had  eaten  at  noon. 

Abi.-r  was  going  on  to  explain  somethmg  further, 
when  a  servant  entered  and  asked  the  Judge  what 
time  it  was.  The  man  had  been  greatly  impressed, 
and  he  now  tat  in  a  profound  rcficction.  He  took 
his  watch  out  of  his  pocket  and  held  it  in  his  hand, 
then  he  seemed  to  realize  the  question  and  replied 
that  his  watch  aad  run  down.  Abncr  gave  the  hour, 
and  said  that  perhaps  his  key  would  wmd  the  watch. 
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The  Judge  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  wound  it  and  laid 
it  on  the  table.  Storm  observed  my  Uncle  with, 
what  I  thought,  a  curious  interest,  but  the  Judge 
paid  no  attention.  He  was  deep  in  his  reflection  and 
oblivious  to  everything.  Fmally  he  roused  himself 
and  made  his  conmient 

"This  clears  the  matter  up,"  he  said.  'The 
woman  killed  Marsh  from  the  motive  which  she 
gave  in  her  confession,  and  she  created  this  false 
evidence  against  Taylor  because  he  had  abandoned 
her.  She  thereby  avenged  herself  desperately  in 
two  directions.  .  .  .  It  would  be  like  a  woman  to  do 
this,  and  then  regret  it  and  confess." 

He  then  asked  .  7  Hnde  if  he  had  anything  fiir- 
ther  to  tell  him,  and  although  I  was  sure  that  Abner 
was  going  on  to  say  something  further  when  the 
servant  entered,  he  replied  now  that  he  had  not,  and 
asked  for  the  horses.  The  Judge  went  out  to  have 
the  horses  brought,  and  we  remained  in  silence.  My 
Uncle  was  calm,  as  with  some  consuming  idea,  but 
Storm  was  as  nervous  as  a  cat.  He  was  out  of  his 
chair  when  the  door  was  closed,  and  hopping  about 
the  room  lookbg  at  the  law  books  standing  on  the 
shelves  m  their  leather  covers.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
and  pludced  out  a  little  volume.  He  whipped 
through  It  with  his  forefinger,  smothered  a  great 
oath,  and  shot  it  into  his  pocket,  then  he  crooked  hb 
fingr^r  to  my  Uncle,  and  they  talked  together  in  a 
recess  of  the  wmdow  until  the  Judge  returned. 
We  rode  away.     I  was  sure  that  they  intended 
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to  iiy  lomethmg  to  the  Ju* ,,«  in  the  woman*!  fi- 
vor,  for,  guilty  or  not,  it  wai  t  fine  thing  the  had 
done  to  itand  i!p  »nJ  confeM.  But  something  in 
the  interview  had  changed  their  purpose.  Perhaps 
when  they  had  heard  the  Judge's  comment  they  saw 
it  would  be  of  no  use.  They  talked  closely  together 
us  they  rode,  but,,they  kept  before  me  and  I  could 
not  hear.  It  was  of  the  woman  they  spoke,  how- 
ever, for  I  caught  a  fragment. 
"But  where  is  the  motive?"  said  Storm. 
And  my  Unde  answered,  "In  the  twenty-first  chap- 
ter  of  the  Book  of  Kings." 

We  were  early  at  the  county  seat,  and  it  was  a 
good  thing  for  us,  because  the  court-roona  was 
crowded  to  the  doors.  My  Unde  had  got  a  big  rec- 
ord book  out  of  the  county  clerk's  office  as  he  canie 
in,  and  I  was  glad  of  it,  for  he  gave  it  to  me  to  sit 
on,  and  it  raised  me  up  so  I  could  see.  Storm  was 
there,  too,  and,  m  fact,  every  man  of  any  standing 

in  the  county. 

The  sheriff  opened  the  court,  the  prisoners  were 
brought  in,  and  the  Judge  took  his  scat  on  the  bench. 
He  looked  haggard  like  a  man  who  had  not  slept, 
as,  in  fact,  one  could  hardly  have  done  who  had  so 
cruel  a  duty  before  him.  Here  was  every  human 
feeling  pressing  to  save  a  woman,  and  the  law  to 
hang  her.  But  for  all  his  hag-ridden  face,  when  he 
came  to  act,  the  man  was  adamant. 

He  ordered  the  confession  read,  and  directed  the 
girl  to  stand  up.    Taylor  tried  again  to  protest,  but 
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he  unt  forced  dowr  Into  hit  chair.  The  giri  stood 
up  bnvely,  but  the  wit  white  at  platter,  and  her  eyct 
dilated.  She  wat  atked  if  the  tdll  adhered  to  the 
confettion  and  understood  the  consequmces  of  it, 
«nd,  although  the  trembled  from  head  to  toe  she 
tpoke  out  dittinctly.  There  wm  m  moment  of  si- 
l«BCe  and  the  Judge  wat  about  to  ^eak,  when  an- 
other  voice  filled  the  court-roora.  I  turned  about 
on  my  book  to  find  my  head  agaiatt  my  Uncle  Ab- 
ner't  legt. 

"I  chaUenge  the  confession  I"  he  said. 

The  whole  court-room  moved.  Every  eye  was 
on  the  two  tragic  figures  ttanding  up:  the  slim,  pale 
girl  and  the  big,  tomber  figure  of  my  Uncle.  The 
Judge  wat  attounded. 

"On  what  ground?"  he  taid. 

"On  the  ground,"  replied  my  Uncle,  "ma-  the 
confettion  it  a  lie  r 

One  could  have  heard  a  pin  fall  anywhere  in  the 
whole  room.  The  girl  caught  her  breath  in  a  little 
gatp,  and  the  prisoner,  Taylor,  half  rose  and  then 
tat  down  as  though  his  knees  were  too  weak  to  bear 
ftim.  pe  Judge's  mouth  opened,  but  for  .  moment 
or  two  he  did  not  ^eak,  and  I  could  unde«tand  his 
amazement.  Here  was  Abner  assailing  a  confes- 
sion which  he  himself  had  supported  befc^c  the 

whom  he  hmitelf  had  shown  to  be  guilty  and  uking 
one  position  privately,  and  another  publicly.    What 
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did  the  man  mean?    And  I  was  not  wrpnsed  Aat 
the  Judge's  voice  was  stern  when  he  spoke. 

••Thb  is  irregular,"  he  said.  "It  may  be  that  jjus 
woman  kiUed  Marsh,  or  it  may  be  that  Taylor  killed 
him,  and  there  is  some  collusion  between  these  per- 
sons, as  you  appear  to  suggest.  And  you  may  know 
something  to  throw  light  on  the  matter,  or  you  vaxf 
not.  However  th'at  may  be,  this  is  not  the  tmie  for 
me  to  hear  you.  You  will  have  ample  opportumty 
to  ^eak  when  I  come  to  try  the  case." 

"But  you  will  never  try  this  easel"  said  Abner. 
I  cannot  undertake  to  describe  the  desperate  in- 
terest that  lay  on  the  people  in  the  courtroom. 
They  were  breathlessly  silent;  one  could  hear  the 
voices  from  the  village  outside,  and  the  sounds  of 
men  and  horses  that  came  up  through  the  open  win- 
dows. No  one  knew  what  hidden  thing  Abner 
drove  at.  But  he  was  a  man  who  meant  what  he 
said,  and  the  people  knew  it 

The  Judge  turned  on  him  with  a  terrible  face. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  he  said. 
"I  mean,"  replied  Abner,  and  it  was  in  his  deep, 
hard  voice,  "that  you  must  come  down  from  the 

bench." 

The  Judge  was  in  a  heat  of  fury. 

"You  are  in  contempt,"  he  roared.  "I  order 
your  arrest.    Sheriff  1"  he  called. 

But  Abner  did  not  move.  He  looked  the  man 
calmly  in  the  face. 

"You  threaten  me,"  he  said,  "but  God  Ahmghty 
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threaten*  you."  And  he  turned  about  to  the  audi- 
ence. "The  authority  of  the  law,"  he  said,  "is  in 
the  hands  of  the  electors  of  this  county.  WiU  thev 
stand  up?"  ' 

I  shall  never  forget  what  happened  thcri,  for  I 
have  never  in  my  life  seen  anything  so  deliberate 
and  impressive.  Slowly,  in  silence,  and  without  pas- 
sion, as  though  they  were  in  a  church  of  God,  men 
began  to  get  up  m  the  courtroom. 

Randolph  was  the  first.  He  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  vain  and  pompous,  proud  of  flie  abilities  of 
an  ancestry  that  he  did  not  inherit.  And  his  super- 
ficialities were  the  annoyance  of  my  Uncle  Abner's 
life.  But  whatever  I  may  have  to  say  of  him  here- 
after I  want  to  say  this  thing  of  him  here,  that  his 
bigotry  and  his  vanities  were  builded  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a  man.  He  stood  up  as  though  he  stood 
alone,  with  no  glance  about  him  to  see  what  other 
men  would  do,  and  he  faced  the  Judge  cahnly  above 
his  great  black  stock.  And  I  learned  then  that  a 
man  may  be  a  blusterer  and  a  lion. 

Hiram  Arnold  got  up,  and  Rockford,  and  Arm- 
strong, and  Alkire,  and  Coopman,  and  Monroe,  and 
Ebiathan  Stone,  and  my  father,  Lewis,  and  Dayton 
and  Ward,  and  Madison  from  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. And  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  very  hills  and 
valleys  were  standing  up. 

It  w£s  a  strange  and  instructive  thing  to  see.  The 
loudmouthed  and  the  reckless  were  in  that  court- 
room, men  who  would  have  shouted  in  a  political 
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convention,  or  run  howling  with  a  mob,  but  Acy 
were  not  the  persons  who  stood  up  when  Abner 
caUed  upon  the  authority  of  the  people  to  appear. 
Men  rose  whom  one  would  not  l«ve  jooked  to  »ce 
r-the  blacksmith,  the  saddler,  and  old  Asa  Divers. 
And  I  saw  that  law  and  order  and  all  the  structure 
that  civilization  had  builded  up,  rested  on  the  sense 
of  justice  that  certain  men  carried  m  their  breasts, 
and  that  those  Who  possessed  it  not,  m  the  crisis  of 
necessity,  did  not  count. 

Father  Donovan  stood  up;  he  had  a  little  flock 
beyond  the  vaUey  river,  and  he  was  as  poor,  and 
almost  as  humble  as  his  Master,  but  he  was  Hot 
afraid;  and  Bronson,  who  preached  Calvin,  and 
Adam  Rider,  who  traveled  a  Methodist  arcuit.  No 
one  of  them  believed  in  what  the  other  taught;  but 
they  all  believed  in  justice,  and  when  the  line  was 
drawn,  there  was  but  one  side  for  them  aU. 

The  last  man  up  was  Nathaniel  Davisson,  but  the 
reason  was  that  he  was  very  old,  and  he  had  to  wait 
for  his  sons  to  help  him.  He  had  been  time  and 
again  in  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  at  a  tune  when 
only  a  gentleman  and  landowner  could  sit  there.  He 
r  is  a  just  man,  and  honorable  and  unafraid. 

The  Judge,  his  face  purple,  made  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  enforce  his  authority.  He  pounded  on  his 
desk  and  ordered  the  sheriff  to  clear  the  courtroom. 
But  the  sheriff  remained  standing  apart.  He  did 
oot  lack  for  courage,  and  I  think  he  would  have 
faced  the  people  if  his  duty  had  been  that  way.    His 
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attitude  was  firm,  and  one  could  mark  no  uncer- 
tainty upon  him,  but  he  took  no  step  to  obey  what 
the  Judge  commanded. 

The  Judge  cried  out  at  him  in  a  terrible  voice. 

"I  am  the  representative  of  the  law  here.  Go 
on!" 

The  sheriff  was  a  plain  man,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  nice  e3q}ressions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  but  his 
answer  could  not  have  been  better  if  that  gentleman 
had  written  it  out  for  him. 

"I  would  obey  the  representative  of  the  law,"  he 
said,  "if  I  were  not  in  the  presence  of  the  law  it- 
self I" 

The  Judge  rose.  "This  is  revolution,"  he  said; 
"I  will  send  to  the  Governor  for  the  militia." 

It  was  Nathaniel  Davisson  who  spoke  then.  He 
was  very  old  and  the  tremors  of  dissolution  were  on 
him,  but  his  voice  was  steady. 

"Sit  down,  your  Honor,"  he  said,  "there  is  no 
revolution  here,  and  you  do  not  require  troops  to 
support  your  authority.  We  are  here  to  support  it 
if  it  ought  to  be  lawraily  enforced.  But  the  people 
have  elevated  you  to  the  Bench  because  they  believed 
in  your  integrity,  and  if  they  have  been  mistaken  they 
would  know  it."  He  paused,  as  though  to  collect 
his  strength,  and  then  went  on.  "The  presumptions 
of  right  arc  all  with  your  Honor.  You  a  minister 
the  law  upon  our  authority  and  we  stand  behind  you. 
Be  assured  that  we  will  not  suffer  our  authority  to 
be  insulted  in  your  person."     His  voice  grew  deep 
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and  resolute.  "It  is  a  grave  thing  to  call  us  up 
against  you,  and  not  UgMy*  nor  for  a  trivial  reasmi 
shall  any  man  dare  to  do  it."  Then  he  turned  about. 
"Now,  Abner,"  he  said,  "what  is  this  thing?" 

Young  as  I  was,  I  felt  that  the  old  man  spoke  for 
the  people  standing  in  the  courtroom,  with  their 
voice  and  their  authority,  and  I  began  to  fear  that 
the  measure  which  my  Unde  had  taken  wa»  high 
handed.  But  he  stdod  there  like  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rode. 

"I  charge  him,"  he  said,  "widi  the  murder  of 
Elihu  Marsh  I  And  I  call  upon  him  to  vacate  the 
Bench. 

When  I  think  about  this  extraordinary  event  now, 
I  won<kr  at  the  calnmess  with  which  Sim(m  Kilrail 
met  this  blow,  tmtil  I  reflect  that  he  had  seen  it  on 
its  way,  and  had  got  ready  to  meet  it.  But  even 
with  that  preparation,  it  took  a  man  of  iron  nerve 
to  face  an  assault  like  that  and  keep  every  musde 
in  its  place.  He  had  tried  violence  and  had  failed 
with  it,  and  he  had  recourse  now  to  the  attitudes 
and  mannerisms  of  a  judicial  dignity.  He  sat  with 
his  dbows  on  the  table,  and  his  denched  fingers 
propping  up  his  jaw.  He  looked  coldly  at  Abner, 
but  he  did  not  speak,  and  there  was  silence  until 
Nathaniel  Davisson  spoke  for  him.  His  face  and 
his  voice  were  like  ircm. 

"No,  Abner,"  he  said,  "he  shall  not  vacate  the 
Bendi  for  that,  nor  upon  the  accusation  of  any  man. 
We  will  have  your  proofs,  if  you  please." 
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Hie  Judge  turned  his  cold  face  from  Abner  to 
Nathaniel  Davisson,  and  then  he  looked  over  the 
men  standing  in  the  courtroom. 

"I  am  not  going  to  remain  here,"  he  said,  "to  be 
tried  by  a  mob,  upon  the  viva  voce  indictment  of  a 
bystander.  You  may  nullify  your  court,  if  you  like, 
and  suspend  the  forms  of  law  for  yourselves,  but 
you  cannot  nullify  the  constitution  of  Virginia,  nor 
suspend  my  ri^t  as  a  citizen  of  that  common- 
wealth." 

"And  now,"  he  said,  rising,  "if  you  will  kindly 
make  way,  I  will  vacate  this  courtroom,  which  your 
violence  has  converted  mto  a  chamber  of  sedition." 

The  man  spoke  in  a  cold,  even  voice,  and  I 
thought  he  had  presented  a  difficulty  that  could  not 
be  met  How  could  these  men  before  him  under- 
take to  keep  the  peace  of  this  frontier,  and  force 
its  lawless  elements  to  submit  to  the  forms  of  law 
for  trial,  and  deny  any  letter  of  those  formalities 
to  this  man?  Was  the  grand  jury,  and  the  formal 
indictment,  and  all  rfie  right  and  privilege  of  an 
orderly  procedure  for  one,  and  not  for  andther? 

It  was  Nathaniel  Davisson  who  met  this  danger- 
ous problem. 

"We  are  not  concerned,"  he  said,  "at  this  mo- 
ment with  your  rights  as  a  citizen;  the  rights  of 
private  dtizenship  are  inviolate,  and  they  remain 
to  you,  when  you  return  to  it.  But  you  are  not 
a  private  citizen.  You  are  our  ^gent.  Wc  have 
selected  you  to  acfaninister  the  law  for  us,  and  your 
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rig^t  to  act  has  heen  challenged.  Well,  z%  the  au- 
thority behind  you,  we  appear  and  would  know  the 
rea8<m." 

The  Judge  retained  his  imperturbable  calm. 

"Do  you  hold  me  a  prisoner  here?'*  he  said. 

"We  hold  you  an  offidal  in  your  office,"  replied 
Davisson,  "ncrt  only  do  we  refuse  to  permit  you 
to  leave  the  courtroom,  but  we  refuse  to  permit 
you  to  leave  tibe  Bencii.  This  court  shall  remain 
as  we  have  set  it  up  until  it  is  our  will  to  read- 
just it.  And  it  shall  not  be  changed  at  the  pleasure 
or  donand  of  any  man  but  by  us  only,  and  for  a 
sufficient  cause  shown  to  us." 

And  again  I  was  anxious  for  my  Unde,  for  I  saw 
how  grave  a  thing  it  was  to  interfere  with  the  audior- 
ity  of  the  people  as  manifested  in  the  forms  and 
agencies  of  the  law.  Abner  must  be  very  sure  of 
the  ground  under  him. 

And  he  was  sure.  He  spoke  now,  with  no  intro- 
ductory expressions,  but  directly  and  in  die  simplest 
words. 

"These  two  persons,"  he  said,  indicating  Taylor 
and  the  g^rl,  "have  eadi  been  willing  to  die  in  or- 
der to  save  the  other.  Neither  is  guilty  of  this 
crime.  Taylor  has  kept  silent,  and  the  girl  has 
lied,  to  the  same  end.  This  is  the  truth :  There  was 
a  lovers'  quarrel,  and  Taylor  left  the  country  pre- 
d»ly  as  he  told  us,  except  the  modve,  whidi  he 
would  not  tell  lest  the  girl  be  involved.    And  die 
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woman,  to  tave  him,  confesses  to  a  crime  that  she 
did  not  commit. 

"Who  did  commit  it?"    He  paused  and  included 
Storm  with  a  gesture.    "We  suspected  this  woman 
because  Marsh  had  been  killed  by  poison  in  his 
bread,  and  afterwards  mutikted  with  a  shot.    Yes- 
terday  we  rode  out  with  the  Judge  to  put  those 
facts  before  him."    Again  he  paused.    "An  incident 
occurring  in  that  interview  indicated  that  we  were 
wrong;  a  second  incident  assured  us,  and  still  later, 
a  third  convinced  us.    These  incidents  were,  first, 
that  the  Judge's  watch  had  run  down;  second,  that 
we  found  in  his  library  a  book  with  all  the  leaves 
in  it  uncut,  except  at  one  certain  page;  and,  third, 
that  we  found  in  the  county  clerk's  office  an  unin- 
dexed  record  in  an  old  deed  book."   There  was  deep 
quiet  and  he  went  on : 

"In  addition  to  the  theory  of  Taylor's  guilt  or 
this  woman's,  there  was  still  a  third;  but  it  had 
only  a  single  incident  to  support  it,  and  we  feared 
to  suggest  it  until  the  others  had  been  explained. 
This  theory  was  that  some  one,  to  benefit  by  Marsh's 
death,  had  planned  to  kill  him  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  throw  suspicion  on  this  woman  who  baked  his 
bread,  and  finding  Taylor  gone,  and  the  gun  above 
the  mantel,  yielded  to  an  afterthought  to  create  a 
further  false  evidence.    It  was  overdone  1 

"The  trigger  guard  of  the  gun  in  the  recoil  caught 
in  the  chain  of  the  assassin's  watch  and  jerked  it  out 
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of  hit  pocket;  he  lepUced  the  wmtch,  hot  not  the 
key  which  feU  to  the  floor,  tnd  whidi  I  ptdced  up 
hettde  the  body  of  the  dead  man." 

Abner  turned  toward  the  judge. 

"And  to,"  he  said,  "I  charge  Simon  KilraU  with 
this  murder;  because  the  key  winds  his  watch;  be- 
cause the  record  m  the  old  deed  book  is  a  convey- 
ance by  the  heirs  ^f  Marsh's  lands  to  him  at  the 
life  tenant's  death;  and  because  the  book  we  found 
in  hit  library  is  a  book  on  poisons  with  the  leaves 
uncut,  except  at  die  very  page  describing  that  idoi- 
tical  poison  with  which  Elihu  Marsh  waa  was- 
dered." 

The  strained  silence  that  followed  Abner's  words 
was  broken  by  a  vmce  that  thundered  in  the  court- 
room.   It  was  Randoli^'s. 

"Come  down!"  he  said. 

And  this  time  Nathaniel  Davisson  was  siknt 

The  Judge  got  slowly  on  his  feet,  a  resoluticm  was 
forming  m  his  face,  and  it  iidvanced  swiftly. 

"I  will  fSLyt  you  my  answer  in  a  mom^t,"  ht 
said. 

Then  he  turned  about  and  went  into  hi»  o<mi 
behind  the  Bench.  There  was  but  <me  door, 
and  that  opening  into  the  court,  and  the  people 
watted. 

TIm  windows  were  open  and  we  could  see  the 
gr^n  fields,  and  the  son,  and  the  far-off  mountainsr 
and  the  peace  and  quiet  and  serenity  of  autiunn 
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door.    The  ihenff  threw  it  open,  and  upon  the  floor, 

^^  J"  *  ^'f '  ""[  "°°^'  **y  Simon  Kilrail, 
with  a  dueling  pittol  in  his  hand 


